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EC AUS E I know it would give 
leſs Concern, to find your 
ame in an impertinent Satyre, 
chan before the daintieſt Dedica- 

tion of: a medesn Author, I con- 
ceab it#- is 
Let me talk never ſo idly to you, this ways 
you are, at leaſt, under no- neceflity of taking 
it to yourſelf : Nor when I boaſt of your Favours, 
need you bluſh to have beſtow'd them. Or 1 
may now give you alb the Attributes, that raiſe 
a wiſe, and-good-natur'd Man, to Eſteem, and 
Happinefs, and not to be cenſured as a Flatterer 
by my own or your Enemies.------ I place my 
own firſt ; becaufe as they are the greater Num» 
ber, I am afraid of not paying the greater Re- 
ſpet to them. Tours, if ſuch there are, 1 
imagine are too well-bred to declare themſelves : 
But as there is no Hazard, or viſible Terror, in 
an Attack, upon my defenceleſs Station, my 
Cenſurers have generally been Perſons of an in- 
trepid Sincerity. Having therefàre ſhut the 
Door againſt them, while I am thus privatelyx 
A 2 addrefling 
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D E DI C A T- I Fo Rs 
addreſſing you, T have little to apprehend, from 
either of them. | 

Under this Shelter, then, I may Gy oy tell ou, 
That the greateſt Encouragement, I 
publiſh this Work, has Rien from the — 
Hours of Patience you have lent me, at the 
Reading it. It is true, I ok the Advantage of 

our Leiſure, in the Country, where moderate 

tters ſerve for Amuſement; and there indeed, 
how far your QGood- nature, for an old Acquain- 
_ trance, or your Reluctance to put the Vanity of 
an Author out of Countenance, may have car-- 
ried you, I cannot be ſure; and yet Appearan- 
ces give me ſtronger Hopes: For was not the 
Complaiſance of a whole f Evaning's Attention, 
as much as an Author . to 


it ma — — rn 
| it may as may have leſs Concern, or 
for it. But be all this as it may; the Brat is 
now born, and rather than ſee it ſtarve, upon the 
bare Pariſh Proviſion, I chuſe thus clandeſtinely, 
to drop it at your Door, that it may exerciſe 
One of your many Virtues, your” 0 ity, in 
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 DEDFCATFON. 
If the World were to know, into whoſe 
Hands I have thrown it, their Regard to its 


of his Family : But in the Conſciouſneſs of what 


ſary Diffidence: But am I, Sir, of Conſequence 
enough, in any Guiſe, to do Honour to Mr. ? 
Were I to ſet him in the moſt laudable Lights, 
that Truth, and good Senſe could give him, or 
his own Likeneſs would require; my officious 


w 


Regard, which People of the firſt Conſequence, 
even of different Parties, have à Pleaſure in 
paying him. Encomiums te Superiors, from 
Authors of lower Life, as they are naturally lia- 


what before was viſible to the publick Eye: 
Such Offerings (to uſe the Style they are gene- 


on the Altar, and rather gratify the Prieſt, than 
But you, Sir, are to be approach'd in Terms; 
within the Reach of common Senſe : - The ho- 
neſt Oblation of a chearful Heart, is as much 
as you deſire; or I am able to bring yeu: 


— than when — rural Hours: of Lei- 
ure admit me, wit my laughing Spirits, 
to be my idle ſelf, and 4 the — 
Poſſeſſion of you! Then, indeed, I have Rea- 
lon. to be vain; I am, then, diſtinguiſh'd, by a 
bleaſure too great,, to be and could 


Patron might incline them, to treat it as. One 


„ 
T am, I chuſe not, Sir, to ſax who you are. 
: If mow Equal in Rank, were to do publick 
p Juſtice to your Character, then indeed, the Con- 
. ccalment of your, Name might be an unneceſ- 


Mite would be loft in that general and 
ble to Suſpicion, can add very little Luſtre to 


rally. drefs'd in) like Pagan Incenſe, 'eyaporate, ' 


Heart, that has juſt Sence enough, to mix Res 
pet; with Intimacy, and is never more de- 


DEDICATTON. 
almoſt" pity the Man of graver Merit, that dares 
not receive it, with the ſame unguarded Tran-- 
ſport! This Nakedneſs of Temper the World 
may place, in what Rank of Folly or Weak- 
neſs they pleafe ; but till Wiſdom, can give me 
ſomething, that will make me more heartily 
Happy, 9 to be gaz'd at, as I am, 
without leſſening my Reſpect, for thoſe, whoſe 
Paſſions may be more ſoberly cover'd. 
Vet, Sir, will I not deceive you; tis not the 
Luſtre of your publick Merit, the AMuence of 
your Fortune, your high Figure in Life, nor 
thoſe — Diſtinctions, which you had 
rather deſerye than be told of, that have fo 
many Years made my plain Heart hang after 
vou: Theſe are but incidental: Ornaments, that; 
tis true, may be of ſervice to you, in the 
World's Opinion: and though, as one among 
the Crowd, I may rejoice, that Providence has 
ſo deſervedly beſtow id them; yet my particular 
Attachment has riſen from a meer natural, and 
more engaging Charm, The. Agreeable Compani- 
om] Nor is my Vanity half fo much gratifiod, 
in the Honour, as my Senſe is in the . Delight of 
your Society ! When I fee you lay aſide the Ad- 
vantages of Superiority, and by your on Chear- 
fulneſs of Spirits, call out all that Nature has gi- 
ven me to meet them; then *tis I taſte you! then 
Life runs high, ! I deſire ] I poſſeſs —2 e 
Vet, Sir, in this diſtinguiſh'd Happineſs, I give m 
not up my farther Share of that Pleaſure, or of Po 
that Right I have to look upon you, with the cot 
publick Eye, and to join in the general Regard Mar 
fo unanimouſly pay'd to that uncommon Vir- 
tue, your {ntegrity! This, Sir, the World allows 
ſo conſpicuous a Part of your Character, that, 
Od ; bo- 
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DEDICATTON, . 
Licenſe of Detraction, nor the Prejudice of 
Party, has, ever once, thrown on it the leaſt 
Impeachment, or Reproach. This is that com- 
manding Power, that in publick Speaking, makes 
you heard witch ſuch Attention! This it is, chat 
diſcourages, and keeps ſilent the Inſinuations of 


near the Light, Integrity is too particular a Vir- 
tne to be cover d with a general Application. 
Let me therefore only talk to you- as at Tuſcu- 
lum (for ſo I will call that ſweet Retreat, which 
your own” Hands have rais'd) where like the 
fam'd Orator of old, when publick Cares per- 
mit, you paſs ſo many rational, unbending. 
Hours: There! and at ſuch Times, to have been 
admitted, ſtill plays in my Memory, more like 
a fictitious, than a real Enjoyment! How many 
golden Evenings, in that. Fheatrical Paradiſe of 
water'd Lawns, and hanging Groves, have I 
walk'd, and prated down. the Sun, in ſocial Hap- 
pineſs !* Whether the Retreat of Cicero, in Coſt, 
Magnificence,.or curious Luxury of Antiquities, 
might not out- blaze the /implex Munditus, the 
modeſt Ornaments of your Villa, is not within 
my reading to determine: But that the united 
Power of Nature, Art, or Elegance of Taſte, 
could have thrown ſo many varied Objects, into 
a more delightful Harmony, is beyond my Con- 
eption. > 

When I conſider you, in this View, and as 
ae Gentleman of 3 ſurrounded with 

the 


DEDICATION. 


the general Benevolenge of Mankind; I rejoice, 
Sir, for you, and for myſelf; to fee Lu, in this 
particular Light of Merit, and myſelf, ſome- 
times, admitted to my more than equal Share of 


Ws 
or this Apology for my paſt Life, diſcourages 
you not, from holding me, in your uſual Favour, 

me quit this greater Stage; the World, when- 
ever I may, I ſhall think this the beſt acted Part 
of any J have undertaken, ſince you firſt. conde- 
ſcended to laugh with, | 
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CHAP. I. 


he Introduction. The Authors Buth. . Va- 

rious Fortune at School. Not lit d by thoſe 
he lov'd there. Why. A Digreſſion upon 
Raillery. The Uſe and Abuſe -of it. The 
Comforts of Folly. - Vanity and Greatneſs. 
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For? | | 21 

y the OU know, Sir, I have often told you, 
quits that one time or other I ſhould give the 
300. Publick ſome Memoirs of my own Life 3 


at which you have never fail'd to laugh, 
like a Friend, without ſaying a Word to 
uade me from it; concluding, I ſ{uppole, that ſuch 
11d Thought could not poſſibly require a ſerious An- 
er, But you ſee I was in And now yo 
1 | B | will 


| 2 The Life of Mr. Cort Cinner, C. 


RE fay, the World will find me, under my own 
1 Hand, a weaker Man than perhaps I may have paſs d 
' for, even among my Enemies. With all m 
Heart! my Enemies will then read me with Pleaſure, 
and you, perhaps, with Envy, when you find that 
' Follies, without the Reproach of Guilt upon them, 
are not inconſiſtent with Happineſs ——D0 —But why 
make my Follies publick ? Why not ? I have paſs'd 
my Time very pleaſantly with them, and I don't re- 
collect that they have ever been hurtful to any other 
Man living. Even admitting they were injudiciouſly 
choſen, would it not be Vanity in me to take Shame to 
myſelf for not being found a Wiſe Man? Really, Sir, 
my Appetites were in too much haſte to be happy, to 
throw away my Time in purſuit of a Name I was 
ſure J could never arrive at. 

Now the Follies I frankly confeſs, I look upon as, 
in ſome meaſure, diſcharged ; while thoſe I conceal 
are ſtill keeping the Account open between me and 
my Conſcience... To me the Fatigue of being upon a 
continual Guard to hide them, is more than the Repu- 
tation of being without them can repay. If this be 
Weakneſs, defendit numerus, I have ſuch comforta- 
ble Numbers on my fide, that were all Men to bluſh, 
that are not Wiſe, 1 am afraid, in Ten, Nine Parts of 
the World ought to be out of - Countenance : But 
fince that ſort of Modeſty is what they don't care to 
come into, why. ſhould I be afraid of being ſtar'd at, 
for not being particular ? Or if the Particularity lies 
in owning my Weakneſs, will my wiſeſt Reader be fo 
inhumane as not to parton it? But if there ſhould be 
ſuch a one, let me, at leaſt, beg him to ſhew me that 

ſtrange Man, who is perfect! Is any one mote unhaps 
Py, more ridiculous, than he who is always labouriog 
to be thought ſo, or that is impatient, when he is not 
thought {o ? Having brought myſelf to be eaſy, un- 
der whatever the World may ſay of my Undertaking, 
ou may ſtill aſk me, why I give myſelf all this trou- 
le ? Is it for Fame, or Profit to myſelf, or Uſe or 
Delight to others? For all theſe ions 1 re 
oy neithe 
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neither Fondneſs nor Indifference : If I ohtain none of 
them, the Amuſement, at worſt, will be a Reward 
that muſt conſtantly go along with the Labour, But 
behind all this, there is ſomething inwardly meiting, 
which I cannot: expreſs in few Words; I. muſt therg- 
fore a little make bold with your Patience. 
A Man who has paſs'd above Forty Years of his 
Life upon a Theatre, where he has never appeared to 
be Himſelf, may have naturally excited the Curioſity 
of his Spectators to know what he really was, when in 
no body's Shape but his own; and whether he, Who by 
his Profeſſion had ſo long been ridiculing his Renefag- 
tors, might not, when the Coat of his Profeſſion Was 
off, deſerve to be laugh'd at himſelf; or from his be- 
ing often ſeen in, th n 
Characters; whether he, tight not ſee as great a 
Rogue, when he look'd into the Glaſs himſelf, as when 
he held it to others. | | 
It was doubtleſs, from a N that this ſort af 
Curioſity wou'd compenſate their Labours, that ſo 


pu- many haſty Writers have been encouraged to publiſh 
be ne Lives of the late Mrs. Olaſela, | . Wilks, and 
rta- Mr. Booth, in leſs time after their Deaths than one 
uſh, Wcou'd ſuppoſe it coſt to tranſcribe them. | 
ts of Now, Sir, when my Time comes, leſt they ſhou'd 
But gchink it worth while to handle my Memory with the 
2 to ame Freedom, I am willing to prevent its being ſo 
d at, Nedly beſmear'd (or at beſt but lightly white-waſh' 

lies taking upon me to give the Publick This, as true 3 
de ſo Picture of myſelf as natural Vanity will permit me to 
Id be draw : For, to promiſe yowthat I ſhall never be vain, 
that were a Promiſe that, like a Looking-glaſs too 


might break itſelf in the making: Nor am I ſure 
pught wholly to avoid that Imputation, becauſe if Va- 
nity be one of my natural Features, the Portrait wou'd 


late, and ſoften, as much as I pleaſe ; but, upon an 
honeſt Examination of my Heart, I am afraid the 
ame Vanity which makes even homely People em- 
loy Painters to preſerve a flattering Record of their 

8 B 2 5 Perſons, 
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e moſt flagrant, and immoral 


not be like me without it. In a Word, 1 may pal- 
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only make you a ludicrous Anſwer, which is, That 


my own Biographer. Give me leave therefore to o- 
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be Life of Mr. Corizy Cinzta, Et. 
Perſons, has ſeduced me to print off this Chairo Oſcu- 
ro of my Mind. | 

- And when I have done it, you may reaſonably af 


me, of what Importance can the Hiſtory of my pri- 
vate Life be to the Publick ? To this, indeed, I can 


the Publick very well knows, my Life has not been a 
private one; that I have been employed in their Ser- 
vice, -ever fince many of their Grandfathers were 
young Men: And tho* I have voluntarily laid down 
my Poſt, they have a fort of Right to enquire into my 
Conduct, (for which they have ſo well paid me) and to 
call for the Account of it, during my Share of Ad- 
miniſtration in the State of the Theatre. This Work, 
therefore, which, I hope, they will not expect a Man 
of my haſty Head ſhou'd 4 to any regular Me- 
thod : (For I ſhall make no ſcruple of leaving my 
Hiſtory, when I think a Digreſſion may make it 
lighter, for my Reader's Digeſtion.) This Work, I 
Tay, ſhall not only contain the various Impreſſions of 
my Mind, (as in Lotis the Fourteenth his Cabinet you 
have ſeen the growing Medals of his Perſon from In- 
fancy to Old Age,) but ſhall likewiſe include with them 
the Theatrical Hiſtory of my Own Time, from my firk 
rance on the Stage, to my laſt Exit, 

If then what I ſhall advance on that Head, may any 
ways contribute to the 9 or 93 of 
the Stage in being, the Publick muſt of conſequence 
have a Share in its Utility. 

This, Sir, is the beſt Apology I can make for being 


pen the firſt Scene of my Life, from the very Day l 
came into it; and tho? (conſidering my Profeſſion) ! 
have no reaſon to be aſham'd of my Original; yet I am 
afraid a plain dry Account of it, will ſcarce admit of: 
better Excuſe than what my Brother Bays makes for 
Prince Prettyman in the Rehearſal, viz. I only db it, 


for fear I ſhould be thought to be no body's Son at all 


for if I have led a worthleſs Life, the Weight of my 
Pedrigree will nat add an Ounce to my intrinſic Joes 
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4 But be the Inference what it will, the ſimple Truth is 
this. | | 
k I was born in London, on the 6th of Werber, 
i- 1671, in Southampton-ſireet, facing | Southampton= 
m Hauſe. My Father, Caius Gabriel Cibbes, was a Na- 
at tiye of Holtein, who came into England ſome time be- 
2 fore the Reſtoration of King Charles II. to follow his 
r- Profeſſion, - which was that of a Statuary, Sc. The 
Te Baſſo Relieve on the Pedeſtal of the Great Column in l 
vn the City, and the two Figures of the Lunaticks, the 
ny Raving and the Melancholy, over the Gates of 
to Bethlehem- Hoſpital, are no ill Monuments of his Fame ö 
\d- as an Artiſt, My Mother was the Daughter of V. | 
rk, liam Colley, Eſq; of a very antient Family of Gan- $ 
Aon in Rulandbire, where ſhe was born, My Mo- - 
ther's Brother, Edward Colley, Eſq; (who gave me » | 
my Chriſtian Name) being the laſt Heir Male of it, 1 


m 4 
| 1 the on + now. extinct. I ſhall only add, that in ky 
ay Wright's 


iſtory of Rut/and/ire, publih'd -in 1684. 


s of i the Colley's are recorded as Sheriffs and Members f 
yon Parliament from the Reign of Henry VII. to the latter yy | 
In- end of Charles I. in whoſe Cauſe chiefly Sir Antony 


Colley, my Mother's Grandfather, ſunk his Eſtate N 
8 three Thouſand, to about three Hundred per 
mum. of $2 Es. 
In the Year. 1682, at little more than ten Years of 
Age, I was fent to the Free-School of Grantham in 


nee Lincolybire, where I ftaid till I got through it, from p 

the loweſt Form to the upperm And fuch Learn- - 9 
eing ing as that School could give me, is the molt I pretend N l 
o 0- iſto (which, tho* I have not utterly forgot; I can not 1 
ay | Way I bave much improv'd by Study) but even there 1 


remember I was the ſame inconſiſtent Creature I have 
been ever ſince ! always in full Spirits, in ſome ſmall 

Capacity to do right, but in a more frequent Alacrity 
to do wrong; and conſequently often under a worſe 


= 


10 it, Character I wholly deſerv'd : A gi Negli- - 
all; gence always poſſeſs d me, and ſo much, that I reniem- 1 
f my er 1 was once whip'd for my Theme, tho' my Maſter 

alue. told me, at the ame Time, what was good: of it wa- 


better than any Boy's in the Form. And (whatever - iſ 
| "Ea Shane | = 


ff 


Shame it may be to own it) I have obſerv'd"the fame | 


. © Condit in Life. The unskilful openneſs, or in plain 
Terms, the Indiſcretion I have always acted with from 


leave to tell you a School-ſt 


that I loſt all my Spirits to reſiſt, and burſt into Tears 


. Life. Whatever Reaſon I had to reproach my Com- 
Panion's declaring againſt me, I had none to wonder at 


recollect, I cannot paſs it by without throwing out 


* 


* 
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odd Fate has frequently attended the courſe of my latter 


my Youth, has drawn more ill-will towards me, than 

en of worſe Morals and more Wit might have met 
with. My Ignorance, and want of Jealouſy of Man- 
kind has been ſo ſtrong, that it is with ReluQance Je- 
ven yet believe any Perſon, I am acquainted with, can 
be capable of Envy, Malice, or Ingratitude : And to 
ſhew you what a Mortification it was to me, in my ve- 
ry boyiſh Days, to find my ſelf miſtaken, give me 


ory. 

A great Boy, near the Head taller than my ſelf, in 
ſome wrangle at play had inſulted me; Upon which I 
was fool-hardy enough to give him a box on the Ear; 
the blow was ſoon return'd with another, that brought 
me under him, and at his Mercy. Another Lad,whom 
I really loy'd, and thought a good-natur'd one, cry'd out 
with ſome warmth, to my Antagoniſt (while I was 
down) beat him, beat him ſoundly ! This ſo amaz'd me, 


When the Fray was over, I took my Friend aſide, and 
ask*d him, how he came to be ſo earneſtly againſt me ? 
To which, with ſome glouting Confuſion, he reply'd, 
becauſe you are always jeering, and making a Jett oi 
me to every Boy in the School. Many a Miſchief have 
I brought upon myſelf by the ſame Folly in riper 


it, while I was fo often hurting him: Thus I deſery'd 
his Enmity, by my not having Senſe enough to knoy 
T had hurt him ; and he hated me, becauſe he had 
not Senſe enough to know, that I never intended to 


hurt him. | 
As this is the firſt remarkable Error of my Life, I can 


ſome farther Reflections upon it; whether flat or ſpir:- 
ted, new or common, falſe or true, right or wrong 
they will be ftill my own, and conſequently like 
me; I will therefore boldly go on; for 1 — 

* g 
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blig' di to give you my 'own, and not a guad Picture, 
oY 3 _ Weakneſs, as the wa, of my 
Underſtanding. It is not on what I write, bun my 
Reader's Curioſity I relie to be read through: At 
worſt, though the Impartial may be tir'd, the II- 
tur'd (no ſmall number) I know will ſee the bottom uf 
me. | n 

What I obſerv'd then, upon my having undeſigned- 7 
ly ptovok'd my School-Friend into an Enemy, is a 
common Caſe in Society ; Errors of this kind often 
ſour the Blood of Acquaintance into an inconceivable 
Averſion, where it is little ſuſpected. It is not 
enough to ſay of your Raillery, that you intended 
no Offence ; if the Perſon you offer it to has either a 
wrong Head, or wants a Capacity to make that diſtine- 
tion, 1t may have the ſame effe as the Intention of the 
groſſeſt Injury: And in reality, if you know his Parts 
are too ſlow to return it in kind, it is a vain and idle 


Inhumanity, and ſometimes draws the Aggreſſor into © 


difficulties not eafily got out of: Or to give the Caſe 
more ſcope, ſuppoſe” your Friend may have a paſſive 
Indulgence for your Mirth, if you find him filent at 
it; tho” you were as intrepid as Cz/ar, there can be 
no Excuſe for your not leaving it of When you are 
conſcious that your — can give as well as take, 
then indeed the ſmarter the Hit the more agreeable the 
Party: A Man of chearful Senſe, among Friends 
will never be grave upon an Attack of this kind, but 
rather thank you that you have given him a Right to 
be even with you : There are few Men (tho' they may 
be Maſters of both) that on ſuch occaſions had not ra- 
ther ſhew their Parts than their Courage, and the 
Preference is juſt: a Bull dog may have one, and only 
a Man can have the other. Thus it ha that in 
the coarſe Merriment of common People, when the 
Jeſt begins to ſwell into earneſt ; for want of this Elec- 
tion you may obſerve, he that has leaſt Wit 
gives the firſt blow. Now, as among the better ſort, 
a readineſs of Wit is not always a ign of -intrinfic 
Merit; ſo the want of that readineſs is no 
to a Man of plain Senſe and Civility, who therefore 
. (methinks) 


- 
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+  (methinks) ſhould never have theſe len; En 
taken with him. Wit there becomes abſurd, i in- 
ſalent zz ill-natur'd I am ſure it is, which Imputation 
A generous Spirit will always avoid, for the ſame rea- 
fon that a Man of real Honour will never ſend a 
Ghallenge ta a Cripple. The inward Wounds that are 
given by the inconſiderate Inſults of Wit, to thoſe that 
want it, are as dangerous as thoſe given by Oppreſſion 


to Inferiors ; as long in healing, and perha er 
forgiven, There is beſides and file worſe than this) 
a mutual Groſſneſs in Raillery, that ſometimes is 
more painful to the Hearers that are not concern'd in 
it, than to the Perſons engag'd. I have ſeen a couple 
of theſe clumſy Combatants drub one another with as 
little Manners or Mercy, as if they had two Flails in 
their Hands Children at play with Caſe-knives could 
not give you more — aa7 dh of their doing one an- 
other a Miſchief. And yet when the Conteſt has been 
over, the Boobies have look'd round them for Appro- 
bation, and upon being told they were admirably well 
match'd, have-ſat down 2 d as they were) con- 
tented, at making it 4 drawn Battle. After all that 
I have faid, there is no clearer way of giving Rules 
for Raillery than by Example. 

There are two Perſons now living, who, tho' very r. 
different in their manner, are, as far as my Judgment 
reaches, complete Maſters of it; the one of a more 
lite and extenſive Imagination, the other of a 
wledge more cloſely | to the Buſineſs of Life: 
he one gives you per Pleaſure, and ſeems al- ro 
ways to be taking it; the other ſeems to take none, Mut 
till his Buſineſs is over, and then gives you as much as ou 
if Pleaſure were his only Buſineſs. The ane ors his 
Fortune, the other thinks it firſt neceflary to make it; Oe. 
though that he will enjoy it then, I cannot be poſitive, Nee. 
becauſe when-a Man has once pick'd up more than he 
wants, he is apt to think it a Weakneſs to ſuppoſe he 
has enough; But as I don't remember ever to have 
ſeen theſe Gentlemen in the ſame Company, you mull en 
give me leave to take them ſeparately. 2 ome 


- * 
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The firſt of them, then, has a Title, and———n0 
matter what; I am not to ſpeak of the great, but the 
happy part of his Character, and in 33 
light ; not of his being an illuſtrious, but a-dehight-. 
ful Companion. ; | 7 . 
In Converſation he is ſeldom filent but when he # 
attentive, nor ever 13 without exciting the Atten- 
tion of others; and tho no Man might with lefs diſ- 
pleaſure to his Hearers, engroſs the Talk of the Com- 
pany, he has a Patience in his Vivacity that chuſes to 
divide it, and rather gives more Freedorh than he 
takes; his ſharpeſt Replies having a mixture of Po- 
liteneſs that few have the command of; his 
is eaſy, ſhort, and clear; a ſtiff or-ſtudy'd Word ne- 
ver comes from him ; it is in a ſimplicity of Style that 
he gives the higheſt Surprize, and his Ideas are always 
adapted to the Capacity and Taſte of the Perſon he 
ſpeaks to: Perhaps you will underſtand me better if I 
s give you a particular Inſtance of it. A Perſon at the 
11 Univerſity, who from being a Man of Wit, eafily be- 
1 came one his Acquaintance there, from that Ac- 
t WW quaintance found no gdifficilty in being made one of 
his Chaplains: This Rerſdn afterwards leading a Liſe 
that did no great Hoger to his Cloth, oblig'd his Pa- 
tron to take ſome gentle notice of it; but as his Patron 
knew the Patient was ſqueamiſh, he was introduc'd to 


re ſweeten the Medicine to his Taſte, and therefore wick 
a 7 ſmile of good-humour told him, that if to the ma- 2 ' 
e: Why Vices he had already he would give himſelf the 


rouble to add one 3 did not doubt but his Re» 
putation might ſtill be again. Sir Crape, who- 
95 — 


28 ould have no Averſion to t a Doſe, deſiring 
his o know what it might be, was anſwered, criſy, 
it; Hor, andy à Bttle Hypeerify Y This plain Reply can 
ve, eed no Comment; but ex pede Herculem, he is every 
be here proportionable. I think I have hea g him ſince 
he . the Doctor thought Hypocriſy fo. ble a Sin 
ave at he dy'd without committing it- In 4 word, this 
zuſt Nentleman gives Spirit to Society the Moment he 


omes into it, and whenever he leaves it, they who 
wwe Buſineſs have then leiſure to go about it. 


- 
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Faving often had the Honour to be my ſelf the 
Butt of his Raillery, I muſt own I have receiv'd more 
Pleafure from his lively manner of raiſing the Laugh 
againſt me, than I have felt from the ſmootheſt 
flattery of a ſerious Civility, 'Tho' Wit flows from 
kim with as much eaſe as common Senſe from another, 
he is fo little elated with the Advantage he may have o- 
ver you, that whenever your good Fortune gives it a- 
gainſt him, he ſeems more pleas'd with it on your fide 
than his own. The only advantage he makes of his 
Superiority of Rank is, that by always waring him- 
ſelf, his inferior finds he is under the greater Obligati- 
on not to forget it. 


When the Conduct of ſocial Wit is under ſuch Re- 


gulations, how delightful muſt thoſe Conwiwza, thoſe 
Meals of Converſation be, where ſuch a Member pre- 


ſides; who can with ſo much eaſe (as Shaleſpear 


phraſes it) /et the Table in a roar. I am in no pain that 


_ theſe imperfect Out-lines will be apply'd to the Per. 


ſon J mean, becauſe every one that has the Happineh 
to know him, muſt know how much more in this par-. 


© ticular Attitude is wanting to be like him. 


The other Gentleman, whoſe bare InterjeRions of 
Laughter have Humour in them; is ſo far from having 
a Title, that he has loſt his real name, which ſome 
Years ago he ſuffer'd his Friends to railly him out of; 
in lieu of which they have equipp'd him with one they 
thought had a better ſound in good Company. He it 
the firſt Man of fo ſociable a Spirit, that I ever knen 
capable of quitting the Allurements of Wit and Plea- 
fare, for a ſtrong Application to Buſineſs ; in Iu 
Youth (for there was a-Time when he was young) be 
ſet out in all the hey-day Expences of a modiſh Man 
of Fortune; but finding himſelf over-weighed with 
Appetites, he reſtiff, kick'd up in the middle of 
the Courſe, and turn'd his Back upon his Frolicks 2. 
broad, to think of improving his Eſtate at home: It 
order to which he clapt Collars upon his Coach-horles 
and that their Mettle might not run over other Pen 
ple, he ty'd a Plough to their Tails, which tho # 


might give them a more flovenly Air, would * 
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im to keep them fatter in a foot pace, with a whiſtling 
Peaſant bendes them, than in a full trot, with a hot- 
eaded Coach-man behind them. In theſe unpolite 
\muſements he has laugh'd like a Rake, andlook'd a- 
out him like a Farmer for many Years. As his Rank 
nd Station often find him in e 
aſy Humour, whenever he is called to it, can (ll 
Ake himſelf the Fiddle of it. | 
And tho' ſome ſay, he looks upon the Follies of the 
Vorld like too ſevere a Philoſopher, yet he rather 
uſes to laugh, than to grieve at them; to paſs his 
ime therefore more eaſily in it, he oft- : endeavonrs to 
onceal himſelf, by aſſuming the Air and Taſte of a 
an in faſhion ; ſo that his only Uneafineſs feems to 
„that he can't quite prevail with his Friends to thin 
im a worſe Manager, than he really is; for they car- 
their Raillery to ſuch a height, that it ſometimes 
ſes to a Charge of downright Avarice againſt him. 
pon which head it is no matter to be more mer- 
y upon him, than he will be u himſelf, Thus 
hile he ſets that Infirmity in a pleafant Light, he fo- 


iſarms your Prejudice that, if he has it not, you can't 
nd in your Heart to wiſh he were without it. When- 
fer he is attack'd where he ſeems to lie fo open, if 
is Wit happens not to be ready for you, he receives 
ou with an aſſenting Laugh, till he has gain'd time to 
Vhet it wb os for a Reply, which ſeldom turns 


ut to his diſadvantage. If you are too ſtrong for him” 
which may poſſibl happen from his being oblig'd to 
lefend the weak fide Queſtion) his laſt Recourſe 
sto join in the Laugh, till he has got himſelf off by 
ironical Applauſe of your 8 8 8 
If I were capable of Envy, what I have obſerv'd* 
f this Gentleman would certainly incline me to it; 
or ſure to get through the Cares of Life, 
th a Train of Pleaſures at our Heels, in vain callin 
ſter us, to give a conſtant Preference to the Buſineſs dx 
he Day, and yet be able to laugh while we are about 
to make even Society the ſubſeryient Reward of it, 


sa State of Happineſs which the graveſt Precepts of 
ar ik wil teal ach wo exe, When 


=y 
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I ſpeak of Happineſs, I go no higher than that which 
is contain'd in the World we now tread upon; and 
when I ſpeak of Laughter, I don't ſimply mean that 
which every Oaf is capable of, but that which has its 
ſenſible Motive and proper Seaſon, which is not more 
limited than — 
phy, | 
Cum ratione inſanire. 


When TI look into my N Self, and afterwards caf 
my Eye round all my Ho 

ſuit of them that ſhou'd fo reaſonably rouze me out of 
a Nod in my Great Chair, as a call to thoſe agreeable 
Parties I have ſometimes the Happineſs to mix with, 
where I always aſſert the equal. Li of leaving 
2 when my Spirits have done their beſt with 


em. 

Now, Sir, as I have been making my way for a- 
bove forty Years through a Crowd of Cares, (all 
which, by the Favour of Providence, I have honeſtly 

t rid of) is it a Time of Day for me to leave off theſe 

ooleries, and to ſet up a new Character? Can it be 
worth my while to waſte my Spirits, to bake my 
Blood, with ſerious Contemplations,- and perhaps im. 
pair my Health, in the fruitleſs Study of advancing 
myſelf into the better Opinion of thoſe very——very 
few wiſe Men that are as old as Iam ? No, the Part J 
have ated in real Life, ſhall be all of a piece. 


— ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit. Hor, 


I will not go out of my Character, by ſtraining to be 
wiſer than I can be, or by being more affectedly pen- 
five than I zeed be; whatever I am, Men of Senle will 
know me to be, put on what Diſguiſe I will ; I can 
no more put off my Follies, than my Skin; I have 
often ax". o but they ſtick too.cloſe to me ; nor am | 
ſure my Friends are diſpleas'd with them; for, beſides 
that in this Light I afford them frequent matter of 
Mirth, they may poſſibly be leſs uneaſy at x 
' oibles, 


= 
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of 
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I don't ſee any one Pu 


by. that indulgent Philoſo- 


oibles, when they have ſo old a Precedent to ke 
em in countenance : Nay, there are ſome fran 


lat )ough to confeſs, they envy what they laugh at; and 
is hen I have ſeen others, whoſe Rank and Fortune have 
dre id a fort of Reftraint upon their Liberty of pleaſin 

fy i- Company, by pleafing themſelves, -I have aid 


tly to myſe f, —— Well, there is ſome Advantage 
having neither Rank nor Fortune ! Not but there 
> among them a third Sort, who have the particular 
appineſs of unbending into the very Wantonneſs of 
Wood-humour, without depreciating their Dignity : 
> that is not Maſter of that Freedom, let his Condi- 


tie n be never ſo exalted, muſt ſtill want ſomething to 
th, me up to the ny: r- of his Inferiors who enjoy 
10g If Socrates cou” 


take pleaſure in playing at Ever 
Odd with his Children, or Ageflaus di 

riding the Hobby-horſe with them, am I obliged to 
as eminent as either of them before I am as frolick- 


ale? If the Emperor Adrian, near his death, cou'd 

wich his very Soul, his Animula, &c. and regret 
{ : 5 i 

5 + t it cou'd be no longer companionable ; if Great - 


„ at the lame Time, was not the Delight he was fo 
h to part with, ſure then theſe chearful Amuſements 

contending for, muſt have no inconſiderable ſhare 
our Happineſs; he that does not chuſe to live his 
n way, ſuffers others to chuſe for him. Give me 
Joy I always took in the End of an old Song, 


My Mind, my Mind is a Kingdom to me. 


can pleaſe myſelf with my own Follies, have not 
plentiful Proviſion for Life ? If the World thinks 
a Trifler, I don't defire to break in upon their Wiſ- 

; let them call me any Fool, but an unchearful 
| I live as I write; while my Way amuſes me, 


can Mas well as I wiſh it; when another writes better, I 
ave like him too, tho? he ſhou'd not like me. Not our 
1 | Wt Imitator of Horace himſelf can have more Plea- 
des WS in writing his Verſes, than I have in reading them, 

| ha | ſometimes find myſelf there (as Shateſpear terms 
* 


i praiſingly ſpoken of: 8 he is a little free with 
me, 
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vert himſelf 
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me, I am generally in company, he is as blun 
with my — 0 2 here I might laugh iu 
my turn. My Superiors, perhaps, may be mended hy 

him; but, for my part, I own myſelf incorrigible: 
look upon my Follies as the beſt part of my Fortur 
and am more concern'd to be a good Husband of then 
than of that; nor do I believe I ſhall ever be rhim' 
out of them. And, if I don't miſtake, Iam ſupports 
in my way of thinking by Horace himſelf, who, in excuk 
of a looſe Writer, ſays, 


Pretulerim ſcriptor delirus, iner ſque videri, 
Dum mea delectent, mala me, aut denique fallant, 


Duam ſapere, et ring 


which, to ſpeak of myſelf as a looſe Philoſopher, 
have thus ventur'd to imitate : 


Me, while my laughing Follies can deceive, 
Bleſt in the dear Delirium let me live, | 
Rather than wiſely know my Wants, and grieve. 


We had once a merry Monarch of our own, wil 
thought chearfulneſs 10 valuable a Bleſſing, thai k 
would have quitted one of his Kingdoms where l 
cou'd not enjoy it: where, among many other 
Conditions they had ty'd him to, his {ber Subjed 
wou'd not ſuffer him to laugh on a Sanday; and th 
this might not be the avow'd Cauſe of his Elopemen 
I am not ſure, had he had no other, that this alon 
might not have ſerv'd his turn; at leaſt, he has 
hearty Approbation either way; for had I been und: 
the ſame Reſtriction, tho* my ſtaying were to ha 
made me his Succeſſor, I ſhou'd rather have choſen 
follow him. ; 8 
How far his Subjects might be in the right, is 
my Affair to determine; perhaps they were wiſer ti 
the Frogs in the Fable, and rather choſe to have 
Log, than a Stork for their King; yet I hope it 
be no Offence to ſay, that King Log himſelf muſt ha) 
made but a very ſimple Figure in Hiſtory, 


* 
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The Man who chuſes never to laugh, or whoſe be- 
Im'd Paſſions know no Motion, ſeems to me only in 
he quiet State of a green Tree ; he vegetates, 'tis 
rue, but ſhall we ſay he lives? Now, Sir, for Amuſe- 
ment. Reader, take heed! for I find a ſtrong im- 
pulſe to talk impertinently ; if therefore you are not 
s fond of ſeeing, as I am of ſhewing myſelf in all 
ny Lights, you may turn over two Leaves together, 
nd leave what follows to thoſe who have more Curt- 
fity, and leſs to do with their Time, than you have. 
As I was ſaying then, let us, for Amuſement, ad- 
ance this, or any other Prince, to the moſt glorious 
rone, mark out his Empire in what Clime you 
leaſe, fix him on the higheſt Pinnacle of unbounded 
Power ; and in that State let us enquire into his degree 
f Happineſs ; make him at once the Terror and the. 
nvy of. his Neighbours, ſend his Ambition out to War, 
d gratify it with extended Fame and Victories; 
ring him in triumph home, with great unhappy Cap- 
yes behind him, through the Acclamations of his 
eople, to repoſſeſs his Realms in Peace. Well, 
hen the Duſt has been bruſht- from his e, what 
ill he do next? Why, this envy'd Monarch (whom 
re will allow to have a more exalted Mind than to 
e delighted with the trifling Flatteries of a congratu- 
ting Circle): will chuſe to retire,-I preſume, to enjoy 
private the Contemplation of his Glory ; an Amuſe- 
zent, you will ſay, that well becomes his Station 
ut there, in that pleaſing. Rumination, when he has 
meu ade up his new Account of Happineſs, how much, 
al ay, will be added to the Balance more than as it 
1as od before his laſt Expedition? From what one Article 
und ill the Improvement of it appear? Will it ariſe from 
o hae conſcious Pride of having done his weaker Enemy 
Injury? Are his Eyes fo Sazzled with falſe Glory, 
at he thinks it a leſs Crime in him to break into the 
\ is fi /ace of his princely Neighbour, becauſe he gave him 
er tu ne to defend; it, than for a Subje& feloniouſly to plun- 
dave r the Houſe of a private Man? Or is the Outrage 
Hunger and Neceſſity more enormous than the Ra- 
& huge of Ambition? Let us even ſuppoſe the wicked 
a ( 
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Uſage of the World, as to that point, may keep hi 
Conſcience quiet ; ſtill, what is he to do with the in- 
finite Spoil that his imperial yr has brought home 
Is he to fit down, and vainly deck himſelf with the 
Jewels which he has plunder'd from the Crown of ano- 
ther, whom Self-defence had compell'd to oppoſe him? 
No, let us not debaſe his Glory into ſo low a Weak. 
neſs, What Appetite, then, are theſe ſhining 'Trea- 
ſures food for? Is their vaſt Value in ſeeing his vul. 
gar Subjects ſtare at them, wiſe Men ſmile at them, 
or his Children play with them? or can the new Ex- 
tent of his Dominions add a Cubit to his Happineſs ? 
Was not his Empire wide enough before to do good in? 
And can it add to his Delight that now no Monarch 
has ſuch room to do miſchief in? But farther ; if even 
the great Auguſtus, to whoſe Reign ſuch Praiſes are 
given, cou'd not enjoy his Days of Peace, free from 
the Terrors of repeated Conſpiracies, which loſt him 
more Quiet to ſuppreſs, than his Ambition coſt him 
to provoke them, What human Eminence is ſecure? 
In what private Cabinet then muſt this wondrous Mo- 
narch lock up his Happineſs, that common Eyes are 
never to behold it? Is it like his Perſon, a Priſoner to 
its own Superiority ? Or does he at laſt poorly place it in 
the Triumph of his injurious Devaſtations ? One Mo- 
ment's Search into himſelf will plainly ſhew him, that 
real and reaſonable Happineſs can have no Exiſtence 
without Innocence and Liberty. What a Mockery i 
Greatneſs without them? How loneſome muſt be the 
Life of that Monarch, who, while he governs only by 
being fear'd, is reſtrain'd from letting down his 
Grandeur ſometimes to forget himſelf, and to huma- 
' nize him into the Benevolence and Joy of Society? To 
throw off his camberſome Robe of Majeſty to be a Man 
without Diſguiſe, to have a ſenfible Taſte of Life in 
its Simplicity, till he confeſs, from the ſweet 9 — 
ence, that dulce eff defipere in loco, was no Fool's Philo- 
ſophy. Or if the gawdy Charms of Pre- eminence are ſo 
ſtrong that they leave him no Senſe of a leſs pompous, 
tho* a more rational Enjoyment, none ſure can envy 
him, but thoſe who are the Dupes of an equally fan- 
taſtick Ambition, My 
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his My Imagination is quite heated and 233 in 
in. cd reſſing up this Phantome of Felicity; but I hope i 
\c ? has not made me fo far miſunderſt as not to have 
the WY allow'd, that in all the Diſpenſations of Providence, 
| the Exerciſe of a great and virtuous Mind is the moſt 
m elevated State of Happineſs : No, Sir, I am not for 
ak. * up Gaiety againſt Wiſdom ; nor for preferring 


rez. the Man of Pleaſure to the Philoſopher ; but for ſhew- 
7]. ing, that the wiſeſt, or greateſt Man, is very near 
em an unhappy Man, if the unbending Amuſements.I am 
Ex. ontending for, are not ſometimes admitted to relieve 
ese! im. | N 
in} How far TI may have over-rated theſe Amuſements, . 


let graver Caſuiſts decide ; whether they affirm, or re- 
ject, what I have aſſerted, hurts not my Purpoſe, which 
not to give Laws to others; but to ſhew by what 
Laws I govern myſelf : If I am miſguided, tis Nature's 


Fault, and I follow her, from this Perſuaſion : That 
hin es Nature has diſtinguiſh'd our Species from the mute 
ne reation, by our Rifibility, her Deſign muſt have been, 
Mo-. that Faculty, as evidently to raiſe our Happineſs, 
are by our Os Sublime (our erefted Faces) to lift the 
er to gnity of our Form above them. 128 
it in Notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, I am afraid there is 


n abſolute Power, in what is ſimply eall'd our Confti- 
tion, that will never admit of other Rules for Hap- 

pineſs, than her own; from which (be we never ſo wiſe 

pr weak) without Divine Aſſiſtance, we only can re- 


i 
** eive it: So that all this my Parade, and Grimace of 
/ by Philoſophy, has been only making a mighty Merit of 
" his llowing my own Inclination. A very natural Va- 
1ma- it! Though it is ſome ſort of Satisfaction to know 


e does not impoſe upon me. Vanity again ! How- 
ver, think it what you will that has drawn me into 
his copious Digreſſion, tis now high time to drop it: 
ſhall therefore in my next Chapter return to my 


peri- 
Pio chool, from whence, I fear, I have too long been 
re ſo ruant. 9 
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CHAP II. 


He that writes of himſelf, not eafily tir i 
Boys may give Men Leſſons. The Author iii 
Preferment at School attended with Mis 
tunes. The Danger of Merit among Equal 
Of Satyriſts and Backbiters. What Efes 
they bave bad upon the Author. Stanza 


publiſh*d by himſelf againſt himſelf. 


often makes me ſmile, to think how contented! 
I. have ſate myſelf down, to write my own Life; 
nay, and with leſs concern for what may be ſaid a 
it, than I ſhould feel, were I to do the ſame for a de 
' ceas'd Acquaintance. This you will eafily account for, 
when you confider, that nothing gives a Coxcomb mor 
Delight, than when you ſuffer him to talk of himſelf; 
which ſweet Liberty I here enjoy for a whole Volune 
together ! A Privilege, which neither cou'd be allow! 
me, nor wou'd become me to take, in the Company 
am generally admitted to; but here, where I have a 
the Talk to myſelf, and have no body to interrupt q 
contradict me, ſure, to ſay, whatever I have a mint 
other People ſhou'd know of me; is a Pleaſure whid 
none but Authors, as vain as myſelf, can conceive, 
But to my Hiſtory. 
However little worth notice the Life of a Schod 
boy may be ſuppos'd to contain: yet, as the Paſſions 


Men and Children have much the ſame Motives, 21088 

differ very little in their Effects, unleſs where the old: ſ 

Experience may be able to conceal them: As thereſa © 
what ariſes from the Boy, may poſſibly be a Leſſon i 


the Man, I ſhall venture to relate a Fact, or two, ti 
happen'd while I was ſtill at School. 

In February, 1684-5, died King Charles II. wi 
being the only King I had ever ſeen, I remembe 
(young as I was) his Death made a ſtrong Impretvs 
upon me, as it drew 'Tears from the Eyes of Mult 


tude 


& 
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tudes, who look'd no further into him than I did: But 
it was, then, a ſort of a Sehool- Doctrine to regard 
Monarch as a Deity; as in the former Reign it Was 
to inſiſt he was accountable to this World, as well as to 
that above him. But what, perhaps, gave King 
Charles TI. this peculiar Poſſeſſion of ſo many Hearts, 
was his affable and eaſy manner in converſing ; a Quality 
that goes farther with the greater Part of mankind 
than many higher Virtues, which, in a Prince, might 
more immediately regard the publick Proſperity. Even 
his indolent Amuſement of playing with his and 
feeding his Ducks, in St. James's Park, (which I have 
ſeen him do) made the common People adore him, 
and conſequently overlook in him, what, in a Prince 
of a different Temper, they might have been -out of 
humour at. . | ; 

I cannot help remembring one more Particular in 
thoſe Times, tho? it be quite foreign to what will fol- 
low. I was carry'd by my Father to the Chappel in 
Whitehall ; where I ſaw the King, and his Royal Bro- 
ther the then Duke of Nork, with him in the Cloſer, 
and preſent during the whole Divine Service. Such 
Diſpenſation, it ſeems, for his Intereſt, had that un- 
happy Prince, from his real Religion, to aſſiſt at ano- 
ther, to which his Heart was fo _— averſe, ——-[ 
now proceed to the Facts I promis'd to — of. 

King Charles his Death was judg'd, by our School- 
maſter, a proper Subject to lead the Form I was: in, 
into a higher Kind of Exerciſe ; he therefore enjoin'd 
us, ſeverally, to make his Funeral Oration: This ſort 
of Taſk, fo entirely New to us all, the Boys receiy'd 
with Aftoniſhment, as a Work above their Capaci- 

; and tho* the Maſter perſiſted in his Command, 

ey one and all, except my ſelf, refolv'd to decline it. 
But I, Sir, who was ever giddily forward, and thought- 
leſs of Conſequences, ſet my ſelf roundly to work, 
and got through it as well as I could. I remember to 
this Hour, that fingle Topick of his Affability (Which 
made me mention it before) was the chief Motive that 
war'd me into the Undertaking ; and to ſhew how 
3. very 
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very childiſh a Notion Thad of his Character at that 
time, I rais'd his Humanity, and Love of thoſe who 
Terv'd him, to ſuch height, that I imputed. his Death 
to the Shock he receiv'd from the Lord Arlington 
being at the point of Death, about a Week before 
him. 'This Oration, ſuch as it was, I produc'd the 
next N All the other Boys pleaded their In- 
ability, which the Maſter taking rather as a mark 
of their Modeſty than their Idleneſs, only ſeem'd to 
uniſh, by ſetting me at the Head of the Form : Pre- 
rment dearly bought ! Much happier had I been to 
have ſunk my Performance in the general Modeſty 
of declining it. A moſt uncomfortable Life I led a. 
mong em, for many a Day after! I was ſo jeer'd, 
laugh'd at, and hated as a pragmatical Baſtard (School. 
boys Language) who had betray'd the whole Form, 
that ſcarce any of em would keep me company; and 
tho' it ſo far advanc'd me into the Maſter's . Favour, 
that he would often take me from the School, to give 

me an Airing with him on Horſe-back, while th 
were left to their Leſſons; you may be ſure, fuck 
envy'd Happineſs did not encreaſe their Good-will to 
me : Notwithſtanding which, my Stupidity cou'd take 
no warning from their Treatment. An Accident of 
the ſame Nature happen'd ſoon after, that might have 
frighten'd a Boy of a meek Spirit, from attempting 
any 8 above the loweſt Capacity. On the 2 30 of 
April following, being the Coronation-day, of the 
new King, the ſchool petition'd the Maſter for leave 
to play; to which he agreed, provided any of 
the Boys wou'd produce an Ez ih. Ode upon that 
Occafion.—The very Word, Ode, I know, make 
ou ſmile already; and ſo it does me; not only becauſe 
it ſtill makes ſo many poor Devils turn Wits 2 
it, but from a more agreeable Motive; from a Reflec- 
tion of how little I then thought that, half a Cen- 
tury afterwards, I ſhou'd be call d upon twice a Year, 
by my Poſt, to make the ſame Kind of Oblations to 
an wnexceptionable. Prince, the: ſerene Happineſs of 
whoſe Reign my halting Rhimes are ſtill fo unequal 
10—— This, I own, is Vanity without Diſguiſe ; ba; 
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aſſumes Praiſe to himſelf, the World will think over. 
Pays himſelf. Even the Suſpicion of being vain, 
ought as much to be dreaded as the Guilt itſelf. Cæſa- 
was of the ſame Opinion, in regard to his Wife's 
Chaſtity. Praiſe, tho' it may be our due, is not like 
a Bank Bill, to be paid upon Demand; to be valua- 
ble, it muſt be voluntary, When we are dun'd for 
it, we have a Right and Privilege to refuſe it. I'M 
Compulſion inſiſts upon it, it can only be paid a 
Perſecution in Points of Faith is, in a counterfeit 
Coin: And who, ever, believ'd occaſional Confor- 
—_ to be ſincere ? Nero, the moſt vain Coxcomb of 
a Tyrant that ever breath'd, cou'd not raiſe an un- 
feigned Applauſe to his Harp by military Execution; 
Even where praiſe is deſerved, * — and ſelf-con- 
ceit (Paſſions, that poll a majority of mankind) wil 
with leſs reluctance part with their Money, than their 
Approbation. Men of the greateſt merit are forc'd 
to ſtay 'till they die, before the World will fairly 
make up their Account: Then, indeed, you have | 
Chance for your full Due, becauſe it is leſs grudy' 
when you are incapable of enjoying it: Then, per. 
haps, even Malice ſhall heap Praiſes upon your Me 
mory ; tho' not for your ſake, but that your ſurvi- 
ving Competitors may ſuffer by a Compariſon. TI 
from the ſame Principle that Satyr ſhall have a thou- 
ſand Readers, where Panegyric has one. When | 
therefore find my Name at length, in the fatyricl 
Works of our moſt celebrated living Author, I never 
look upon thoſe Lines as Malice meant to me, (for 
he knows I never provok'd it) but profit to himſelf: 
One of his Points muſt be, to have many Readers: 
He conſiders that my Face and Name are more known 
than thoſe of many Thouſands of more conſequence in 
the Kingdom : That therefore, right or wrong, a Lick 
at the Laureat will always be a ice bait, ad captar 
dum arty to catch him little Readers : And that 
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to gratify the unlearned, by now and then interſper- 
ſing thoſe merry Sacrifices of an old Acquaintance t0 
their Taſte, is a piece of quite right poetical n 
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But as a little bad Poetry, is the greateſt Crime he 
ays to my charge, I am willing to ſubſcribe to his O- 
pinion of it. That this ſort of Wit is one of the eaſi 
| ways too, of pleaſing the generality of Readers, is 

ident from the comfortable Subſiſtence which our 
veekly Retailers of Politicks have been known to pick 
pp, merely by making bold with a Government that 
ad unfortunately neglected to find their Genius a bet- 
r Employment. 0 

Hence too ariſes all that flat poverty of Cenſure and 
nvective, that ſo often has a Run in our publick Pa- 

ers, upon the Succeſs of a new Author; when, God 
nows, there is ſeldom above one Writer among hun- 
eds in being at the ſame time, whoſe Satyr a Man of 
pmmon Senſe ought to be mov'd at. When a Maſter 

the Art is angry, then, indeed, we ought to be a- 
Irm'd! How terrible a Weapon is Satyr in the Hand 
a great Genius? Yet even there, how liable is Pre- 
dice to miſuſe it? How far, when general, it may 
form our Morals, or what Cruelties it may in- 


ict by being angrily particular, is 2 above my 


ach to determine. I ſhall therefore only beg leave 
interpoſe what I feel for others, whom it may per- 
nally have fallen upon. When I read thoſe morti- 
ing Lines.of our moſt eminent Aythor, in his Cha- 
Cter of Atticus (Atticus, whoſe Genius in Verſe, 
d whoſe Morality in Proſe, has been ſo juſtly admir'd) 
ough I am charm'd with the poetry, my Imagi- 
tion is hurt at the Severity of it; and tho' I allow 
e Satyriſt to have had perſonal provocation, yet, 
ethinks, for that very Reaſon, he ought not to have 
dubled the publick with it: For as it is obſery'd in 
e 242d Tattler, „In all Terms of Reproof, where 
the Sentence appears to ariſe from perſonal Hatred, 
or Paſſion, it is not then made the Cauſe of Man» 
kind, but a Miſunderſtanding between two Per- 
ſons,” But if ſuch kind of Satyr has its inconteſta- 
Greatneſs ; if its exemplary Brightneſs may not _ 
lſlead inferior Wits into a barbarous Imitation of its 
2 then J have only anna vo __ ex- 
d myſelf, by bringing them r {0 ſcrupulous a 
ylelf, by bringing | Rel wy x 
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Reflection: But the pain which the Acrimony of thei 
Verſes gave me, is, in ſome meaſure, allay'd, in final 


ing that this inimitable Writer, as he advances B 


Years, has ſince had Candour enough to celebrate the 
ſame Perſon for his viſible merit. Happy Genius WW 
whoſe Verſe, like the Eye of Beauty, can heal tia 


Wounds with the leaſt Glance of Favour, 


ince I am got ſo far into this Subject, you mii 


give me leave to go thro” all I have a mind to ſay wil 


on it ; becauſe I am not ſure, that in a more prop 
3 my memory may be ſo full of it. I canng 


d, therefore, from what Reaſon, Satyr is allow 


more Licence than Comedy, or why either of then 
(to be admir'd) ought not to be limited by Decenꝗ 


ip 
thing more than their Antiquity to juſtify their lay 2 


and Juſtice. Let Juvenal and Ariftophanes have take 
what Liberties they pleaſe, if the en. have 1 


ing about them, at that enormous rate, I ſhall wi 
they had a better Excuſe for them ! The perſonal Rid 
cule and Scurrility thrown upon Socrates, which Pl 
tarch too condemns ; and the Boldneſs of Juvenal, 
writing real Names over guilty Characters, I dann 
think are to be pleaded in right of our modern Liber 
ties of the ſame Kind. Facit indignatio werſum, ma 
be a very ſpirited Expreſſion, and ſeems to gives 
Reader hopes of a lively Entertainment: But I am- 


fraid Reproof is in unequal Hands, when Anger i 


its Executioner ; and tho' an outrageous Invective maj 
carry ſome Truth in it, yet it will never have that 
natural, eaſy credit with us, which we gave to ti 
laughing Ironies of a cool Head. The Satyr that cu 
ſmile circum præcordia ludit, and ſeldom fails to bring tie 
Reader quite over to his Side, whenever Ridicule aul 
Folly are at variance. But when a Perſon ſatyriz'd is us 
with the extremeſt Rigour, he may ſometimes meet wil 
Compaſſion, inſtead of Contempt, and throw back th 
Odium that was defign'd for him, upon the Author, 
When I would therefore diſarm the Satyriſt of this l. 
dipnation, I mean little more, than that TI wou'd take fron 
him all private or perſonal prejudice, and wou'd ſil 


lears 
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ve him as much general Vice to ſcourge as he plea -. 

and that with as much Fire and Spirit as Art and” 
[ture demand to enliven his Work, and keep his 
ader awake. (hah | 
Againſt all this it may be objected, That theſe are 
ws, which none but phlegmatick Writers will ob- 
e, and only Men of Eminence ſhould. give. 1 

tit, and therefore only ſubmit them to Writers of 
ter Judgment. I pretend not to reſtrain others 
m chuſing what I don't like; they are welcome (if 
y pleaſe too) to think I offer theſe Rules, more from 
Incapacity to break them, than from a moral Hu- 


nity. Let it be fo! ſtill, That will not weaken 


ſtrength of what I have aſſerted, if my Aſſertion 
true. And though I allow, that provocation is not 
to weigh out its reſentments by Drachms and 
uples, I mall fill think, that no publick Revenge 
honourable, where it is not limited by Juſtice ; 
| if Honour is infatiable in its Revenge, it loſes 
at it contends for, and finks itſelf, if not into Cru» 
y, at leaſt into Vain-glory. 
his ſo ſingular Concern which I have ſhewn for o- 
rs, may naturally lead you to aſk me, what I feel 
myſelf, when I am unfavourably treated by the 
borate Authors of our daily Papers. Shall I be 
ere, and own my Frailty ? Its uſual Effect is to 
ke me vain ! For I conſider, if I were quite goqd 
nothing, theſe Pidlers in Wit would not be con- 
d to take me to pieces, or (net to be quite ſo vain} 
en they n charge me with only Ignorance - 
Dulneſs, 1 fee nothing in That which an honeft 
kn need be aſham'd of: There is many a good Soul, 
o, from thoſe ſweet Slumbers of the Brain, are ne- 
awaken'd by the leaſt harmful Thought; and I 
ſometimes attempted to think thoſe Retailers of 
it may be of the ſame Claſs ; that what they write 
dceeds not from Malice, but Induſtry; and that I 
gat no more to reproach them, than I would a Law- 
that pleads againſt me for his Fee; that their De- 
tion, like Dung, thrown upon a Meadow, tho? it 
y ſeem at firſt to deform 75 Profpett, in a little time 
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it will diſappear, of itſelf, and leave an involuntan 
o of Praiſe behind it. en 03:hs FbiaFal 

When they confine. themſelyes to a ſober Criticiſn 
upon what I write ; if their Cenſure is juſt, what An. 
{wer.can_.I make to it? If it is unjuſt, why ſhould ] 
ſuppoſe; that a ſenſible Reader will not ſee at, as well 
as myſelf ? Or, admit, I were able to expoſe, them, by 
a e Reply, will not that Reply beget a Rejoin- 
der? And though they might be Gainere, by having 
the worſt on't, in a Paper War, that is no Temptation 
for me to, come into it. Or {to make both ſides leſ 
conſiderable) would not my bearing Ill language, from 
a Chimney-ſweeper, do me leſs harm, than it would 
be to box with bim. tho! I were ſure to beat him 
Nor indeed is the little Reputation I have, as an Aw 
thor, worth the trouble of a Defence. Then, as no 
Criticiſm can poſſibly make me worſe. than I really 
am; ſo nothing I ſay of myſelf can poſſibly, make me 
better: When therefore a determin'd Critick | comes 
arm'd with Wit and Outrage, to take from me that 
{mall Pittance I have, I would no more diſpute with 
him, than I would reſiſt a Gentleman of the Road, to 
fave a little Pocket money, Men that are; in want 
themſelves, ſeldom make a Conſcience. of taking it 
from others. Whoever thinks I have. too much, 1 
welcome to what ſhare of it he pleaſes : Nay, to-make 
him more merciful (as I partly -gueſs the worſt he can 
ſay of what I now write) I will prevent even the Im- 
putation of his doing me Injuſtice, and honeſtly ſay it 
myſelf, -viz, That of all the Aſſurances L was ever 
guilty of, this, of writing my.,own Life, is the moſt 

ardy. I beg his Pardon! ——Impudent: is what! 
ſnoù'd have faid ! That thro! every Page there runs 3 

vein of Vanity and Impertinence, which no; French 
 Enhigns memoires ever came up to; but, as this is 
common Erxxor, I preſume the Terms of, dbatim 
Trifer, old. Foal, or | conceated - Corcamb, will carry 
Contempt. enough for an impartial Cenſor . to-;beſtos 
on meg that my Style is ungqual, pert, and frothy, 
patch'd and party colour'd, like the Coat of an Harl. 
uin; low and pompous, cramm'd with 3 ; 


” 
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ſtrew'd with Scraps of ſecond-hand” Labin from com- 
mon Quotations; frequently e Wit, without 
ever hitting the Mark; a mere ft, tod d up 


rom the Offals of other Authors: My" 5 Roth be- 
ow all Pens but my own, which, n 


ee dawb'd by one eterhal Fyoriſi : That 1 
7. 7 othing but Wit, to be as an acοmpliſ d a C, 


ere, as ever I attempted to expoſe on the "Theatre : 

ay, that this very Confeſſion is no more à ſign of my 
Modeſty, than it is a Proof of my judgment; that, 
Wn ſhort, you may roundly tell me, that Cfina for 


ary ibber ) vult videri Pauper, et g Panper. 

5h When humble Cinna cries, Im poor and Id, 

G wy ' You may believe him he is really fo. | 

all! Wi Well, Sir Critick ! ind'what ef all this 7 Now! 


ave laid myſelf at your Feet, what will you do with 
e? Expoſe me? Why dear Sir, ven mae me met Man 
dat writes, expoſe Hintſeif? Can 

idiculous than Nature has made mie? Bs Fade 


„re ſap —— —— toſe che — of-Wiritin 
8 5 poſibly hen edge" the*a BlockHichd, * 
+ 3 t ohe Nie tell other People th —— fy 
ny WD think <<-fo'tob. Will tive they ft 7 


hat I ſuy, A fem wHAt'2 hu fay ? If chen Fou Mt 
ck me m td Mert ka Excnſe for 
titing will be no better id ite.” t Perhaps y. 
want Bread: If that "be che "Cle, even g 
inner, i' God's Name! 

If our beſt Authors when teiz'd' theſe Trifler 


hat! Ie not been Maſters of this 'Tndifference, I Mou 
= 7 t wonder if it were disbeliev'd in me; e 
gags conſider d that ry — e e e 
5.35 Sub into a proceeded às much 

aan, Sanity as from Fange op — 1 Matter then Wa not 
* m ſd incredible: An. "thciigh I tbnfefs, the com- 
rothy, 


mortal Verſe, miglit be glorious ; yet, if Wi 
ll Vit Iſenifibility. in me, never e ned 
m, even that Inſenſibility has its Happineſs, and 
D 2 | what 


te Revenge of making them Immortal you 


M. 


ooo . 
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What could Glory give me more? For my part, I hay 


© own Faces, as it happens to Children when they ſqui 
ler cannot be eaty,. becauſe he fancies I have tco go 
repreſented, tho' believ'd of me by Perſons to whoni 


vou are tired, lay me aſide till you have a freſh App 
tite; if not, I'II tell you a Story. 


Iways had the Comfort to think, whenever they de 
on'd me a Disfavour, it generally flew back into thei 


at their Play-fellows againſt the Wind, If a Scrib 


an Opinion of my own Productions, let him write q 
and mortify ; I owe him not the Charity to be out d 
temper myſelf, merely to keep him quiet, or give hi 
Joy: Nor, in reality, can I ſee, _ any thing nil 


I am unknown, ought to give me any more concen 
than what may be thought of me in Lapland. I 
with thoſe with whom I am to Ive only, where nil 
Character can affect me; and I will venture to {lM 
he muſt find out a new way of Writing that will mai 
me paſs my Time there leſs agreeably. 

You ſee, Sir, how hard it is for a Man that is talk 
ing of .himſelf, to know when to give over ; but 


In the Year 1730, there were many Authors, who 
Merit wanted nothing but Intereſt to recommend th 
to the vacant Laurel, and who took it ill, to fee itt 
Lift conferr'd upon a Comedian; inſomuch, that the 
were reſolv'd, at leaſt, to ſhew Specimens of their 
perior Pretenſions, and accordingly enliven'd the pug 
lick Papers with ingenious Epigrams, and ſatyria 
Flirts, at the — Succeſſor: Theſe Papers, n 


Friends, with a wicked Smile, would often put i 
my Hands, and deſire me to read them fairly Ef 
Company: This was a Challenge which I never «nl 
clin'd; and, to do my doughty Antagoniſts Juſt 
1 always read them with as much impartial Spiri 
as if I had writ them myſelf. While I was th 
beſet on all fides, there happen'd to ſtep forth a Por 
cal Knight-Errant to my Afliſtance, who was ha 
enough to . ſome compaſſionate Stanzas in n 
Favour, Theſe, you may be ſure, the Raillery 
Friends could do no leſs than fay, I had written 

my 
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haut yſelf. To deny it, I knew would but have con- 
end their pretended „ : I therefore told 
the dem, fince it gave them ſuch Joy to believe them 
qr own, I would do my beſt to the whole Town 
crib Ink ſo too, As the of this Reply was, I 
goo new, what would not be :exfily compreheiided, I 


te ol, fired them to have 4 Day” Patience, and I would 
ut d _ an Explanation to it : To conclude, in two 


days after I ſent this Letter, with ſome doggerel 


8 11mes at the bottom. 

Whon | Lat N 
nee To the Author of the Whitehall Evening poſt. 
re m1 SI R, 


HE Verſes of the Edureat, in yours of Satur- 
day laſt, baue occafioned the A Reply 
s tal hich I hope 5 give place in vent, 


proper Occaſon: And, as I think it the locodfi N Mar 


| therefore defire, if the Latfreat is concern d am" 
ce ng the Queſtion, > Sr a tell a. my Name, and 


heir e- than that of, © 


he pu Peek: 

atyri0 ' Your Seren ; 

ers, M Monday, Jan. 12, 1730- - 

ut in Fraxcis Fairplars . 
irly | IE) N Moe LETS 2h 
"Tu beſe were the Verſes, | 5 

as 

a - 4, hah ! Sir Coll, 7s + that thy Way, . 

wh Fly rune dll Pray 0 d f 

ws | c d thou Hal ? 

ll re 


ew that we can be quick, at well as ſmart ar 
of 

Scoundrel to make boll æbith any Man's Chatafer in 

int, without ſubſcribing the true _ of the Author a 7 


here I live; will then, Theg | leave bs ane, ; 


le U. 


* 


4 
N 
1 
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II. 


10 Nature, and Art, in thee. combeny, | 


Thy Talents here excel : 


| All ſhining Braſi thou deft outſhine, 


To play the Cheat fo well. 
III. 


Who ſees thee in Tago's Part, 
But thinks thee ſuch a Rogue ? 
Ard is not glad with all his Heart, 


To hang ſo ſad a Dog ? 
IV. 


When Bays thou play , Thyſelf thou art 
For that by Nature fit, 


V Blockbead better ſuits the Part, 


Than ſuch a Coxcomb 


V. 
11 Wrotighead too, thy Brains we ſee, 


n zo might do well at Plough ; 


As fit for Parliament was he, 
As for the Laurel, Thou, 
vr 
thy protected Verſe from Court, 
"fad ty it on the Sta 


There it 2415 make —— better Sport, 
And fer the Town in Rage. 


VII. 


There Beaux, and Wits, and C "RM and Smart, 


Where Hifſfing's not uncivil, 
Will hew their Parts, to thy Deſerts, 
And ſend it to the Devil. 


qi, 


vm 
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But, ah ! in city, aiet Ther woo eorite; . 
SIE. 
1 


! thou'lt ſtand it all. 
IX. 


Thunder, "tis ſaid, the Laurel es 3 
Nought but thy Brows could it: 


And ye. 0 curft, provoking Star: 
Thy Comfort is, thou haſt it. 


This, Sir, I offer as a Proof, that I was ſeven 
ears ago the ſame cold Candidate for Fame, which I 
ould Hill be thou ht ; you will not eafily ſuppoſe I 
puld have much about it, while, to tify 
de merry Pique of my Friends, I was capable —— 
ig to head the poetical Cry then againſt me, and at the 
ne time of never letting the Publick know, till this 
(our, that theſe Verſes were written by 1 4 Nor 
I give them you as an Entertainment, but merely 
| „ my Temper. 
When I have ſaid this, I would not have it thought 
tectation in me, when I grant, that po. Man worthy 
e Name of an Author, is a more faulty Writer than 
yielf; that Fam. not Maſter of my own Language, 
oo often feel, when I am at a Loſs for n: 
know too that I have too bold a Di for that 
rrectneſs, which others ſet ſo juſt a Value upon: 
his I ought to be aſham'd of, hen I find that Per- 
of perhaps colder Imaginations, are allow'd to 
ite better than myſelf. enever I ſpeak of 
ing that highly delights me, I find it very difficult to 
p my Words within the Bounds of common Senſe : 
en when [I write too, the ſame Failing will ſome- 
es get the better of me; of which I cannot give 
u a Rronger Inſtance, than in that wild Expreſſion 1 
made 


*. 4 Line in the Epilogue to the Nonjuror. 
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made uſe of in the firſt Edition of my Preface to the 
Provekt'd Husband ; where, ſpeaking of Mrs. Oz. 
feld"s excellent Performance in the Part of Lady Cour 
ly, my Words ran thus, ix. /t ic wot enough Yo ſa, 
that here ſhe outdid her uſual ng, — A moſt vile 
Jingle, I grant it! Von may well ack me, How coul 
I poſſibly commit ſuch a wantonneſs to Paper ? And 
I owe myſelf the Shame of confeſſing, I have no Ex. 
cuſe for y iy: _ like a _— in 2 Fulneſs of hi 
Content, by enden vourtiug to be floridly grateful, 
talk'd Nonſenſe: . remem: 
ber how many flat Writers have made themſelves brick 
upon this ſingle Expreſſion ; wherever the Verb Oui. 
could come in, the pleaſant Accuſative, Outdoing, wa 
ſure to follow it. The ident Wags knew, that 
Dedies repetita placeret : ſo delicious a Morſel coull 
not be ſerv d up too often ! After it had held them nine 
times told far à Jeſt, the Publick has been pefier'd wid 
a tenth Skull, thick to repeat it. Nay, the 
very learned in the Law, have at laft facetiouſly lai 
hold of it ! Fen Years after it firft came from me, i 
ſerv'd to enliven the of an eminent Pleade 
before a Hduſe of Parliament! What Author woull 
not envy me {4 frotickſome'a Fault, that had fuch pub 
lick Honours paid to it? | | 
Aker this of my real Defetta you wil 
eaſily judge, Sir, how little I xe that my poet! 
cal Labouts may outlive thoſe of my mortal Cor 
At the ſame time that Im fo humble in my Pretet 
ſiens to Fame, I would not be thought to underyalur 
it 4; Nature will not ſafer us to:defpiſe it, hut ſhe mij 
ſametimds make us too fund of it. I have knom 
more than one good Writer, very near ridiculous, fron 
being in tuo much Heat about it. Whoever intrinſic 
ly deſerves it, will always Have a proportionable Rigit 
to ĩt. It can neither be reſigtd, not taken from yo! 
Violence. Truth; which is unalterable, mul 
(however his Fame may be conteſted) give every mat 
his due: What a Poem weighs, it will be 5 


r 


— 


— — 
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jor is it in the Power of human Eloquence, with Fa- 
our or Prejudice, to increaſe or diminiſh is Value. 
Prejudice, tis true, may a while diſcolour it ; but it 
ill always have its 4 gr to the Equity of good Senſe, 
hich will never fail, in the end, to reverſe all falſe 


udgment againſt it. Therefore when I ſee an —_— t 
—— hurt, and impatient at an impotent Attack up- 


Ex. In his Labours, he diſturbs my Inclination to admire 
f hi, im ; I grow doubtful of the favourable Judgment I 
zve made of him, and am quite uneafy to fee him 


> tender, in a Point he cannot but know he ought not 
imſelf to be jadge of; his Concern indeed, at ano- 
er's Prejudice, or Diſapprobation, may be natural ; 
ut, to own it; _ to me anatural Weakneſs. 64 
Work is apparently great, it will go without Crutch- 
s ; all your Art and Anxiety to * the Fame of 
, then becomes low and little. He that will bear no 
enſure, muſt be often robb'd of his due Praiſe. | Fools 
ve as good- a Right to be Readers, as men of Senſe 
ve, and why not to give their Judgment too? me- 
inks it would be a Sort of Tyranny in Wit, for an 
uthor to be publickly putting every Argument to 


ath that appear'd againſt him; ſo abſolute a Demand 
* r Approbation, puts us upon our Right to diſpute it 
raiſe is as much the Reader's Property, as Wit is the 


uthor's; Applauſe is not a Tax paid to him as a 
rince, but rather a Benevolence given to him as a 
7 z and we have naturally more Charity for the 
m „than the one. The Merit of a 
riter, and a fine Woman's Face, are never mended 
y their talking of them: How amiable is ſhe that 
ms not to know ſhe is handſome, 8 

To conclude ; all I have faid upon this Subject is 
uch better contajned in fix Lines of a Reverend Au- 
or, which will be an Anſwer to all critical Cenſure 
r ever, | 
Time js the Judge 3 Time has nor Friend, nor Foe. ; 

Falſe Fame wwill wither, and the True will gn: 


* —_— _ _ DSS A — 2 — _—  — = Rs 
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* TD wound Immortals, or to 


"The Author*s ſeveral Chances, for the Church, 
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Arnd with thit Truth, all Criticks I de 5. 
a Ye Pen Tee. 
While Snarlers firive with » but fruitleſs Pai, 
the Slain. 


ISLAS 


— a ICE —y 
b CH A P. III. 


. the Court, and the Army. Going to th 
Univerſity. Met the Revolution at Not 
ingham. Took Arms on that Side. What 
be jaw of it. A few Political Thought: 
Fortune willing o do for bim. His Negl:l 
of ber. The Stage preferi*d to all ber Fa 
vours, The Prife Non of an Atlor con. 
der d. The e 4 Advantage 


it. 


Am now e Criſis: of my Life, when 
Fortune ſeem'd to beat a Loſs What ſhe ſhould d 
with: me. Had ſhe favour'd my Father's firſt Deßgua 
—— — then,! perhaps, have had as ſan- 
of my a Biſhop, as I afterwards con- 
veivid — ok — when I firſt took Arms, it 
— . oa 00 ooradrns 
too, equally as good, of becoming an Under-proper of 


the State. How, at laſt, I came to be none of all theſe, 


the Sequel will inform you. 
About the Vear 1687, 1 us taken from School U 


| 2 the Election of Children into Miacbeſer Col. 


my being, by my Mother's Side, a ndant 

William of Wickham, the Founder, my- Father, 
(who knew little how the World was to be 8 
— — that Advantage, would be Secu- 
rity enough for my Succeſs, and ſo ſent me fimply down 
thither, without the leaſt favourable Recommendation 
erttitereſt, but that of my naked Merit, and 1 
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us Pedigree in any Pocket. Had he tack'd a Diter-" 
on to M Back) and ſent me by the Carrier to the 
ayor of the Town, to be choſew Member of Parlia- 
nt there, I — had juſt as much chance to 
ve ſucceededt in the one, as the other. But I muſt not 
nit in this place, to let you know that the Experi- 
de which my Father then bought, at my Coſt- 
ught him, ſome Years after, to take a more judieidus 
are of my younger Brother; Lei, Cibber, whom, 
th the Preſent of a Statue of the Founder, of his 
1 making, he recommended to the ſame College. 
is Statue now ſtands (L think) over the School Do 
re, and was ſo well executed, that it ſeem'd to ſpeał 
for its Kinſman. It was no ſooner ſet up; than 
Docr of Preferment was open'd to him. 

Here, one wou'd think, my Brother had the Ad- 


i tage of me, in the Favour of Fortune, by this his 
4- laudable Step into the World. Ion, I was ſo 
. aof his Succeſs, that I even valued myſelf upon 
0 and yet ãt is but a melancholy Reflection to obſet ve; 


unequallychis Profeſſion and mine were provided 
when I, who had been the Outcaſt of Fortune, 
ld find means, from my Income of the Theatre, 
dre I was my own Maſter there, to ſupply, in his 
beſt Preferment, his common Neceſſities. I can 
part with his Memory without telling you, I had - 
ncere a Concern for this Brother's Well-being, as 
own. He had lively: Parts, and more than ordi- 
Learning, with a good deal of natural Wit and 
nour; but from too great a Diſregard to his 
alth, he died a Fellow of Neo College in Oxford, 
after he had been ordain'd by Dr. Compron, then 
op of : London.” I now: return to the State of my 
Affair at Wincheſter. | 
iter the Election, the moment I was inform'd that 
s one. of the unſacceſsful} Candidates, I bleſt my 
to think what a happy Reprieve I had got, from 
confin'd Bife-of a School-boy ! and the ſame Day 
Poſt back to ' London, that I might arrive time 
tion eh to ſee a Play (then my darling Delight) before 
dom 8 N 2 


* 
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my Mother might demand an Account of my travel. 
ling Charges. When I look back to that time, it al. 
moſt makes me tremble to think what Miſeries, in if. 
ty Years farther in Life, ſuch an unthinking Head 
was liable to! To ask, why Providence afterward 
took more care of me, than I did of myſelf, might be 
making too bold an iry into its — Will and 
Pleaſure : All I can ſay to Point, is, that I an 
thankful, and amaz'd at it! _ | 

Tas about this time I firſt imbib'd an Inclinatio r 
which I durſt not reveal, for the Stage ; for, beſide 
that I knew it would diſoblige my Father, I had , 
Conception of any means, practicable, to make ny 
way to it. I therefore ſuppreſs'd the bewitching Idea 
of ſo ſublime a Station, and compounded with ny 
Ambition by laying a lower Scheme, of only getting; 
the neareſt Wayunto the immediate Life of a Gente 
man- Collegiate. My Father being at this time en 
ploy d at Chatſworth in Derbybire, by the (then 

1 of Devonſhire, who was raiſing that Seat from 
Gothick, to a Grecian, Magnificence, I made uſe « 
the Leiſure I then had, in London, to open to hin 
by Letter, my Diſinclination to wait another Year fa 
an uncertain Preferment at Winchefter, and to entrea 
him that he would ſend me, 3 by a ſhort 
Cut, to the Univerfity. My Father, who was natu 
rally indulgent to me, ſeem'd to comply with my Re 
queſt, and wrote word, that as ſoon his Aﬀain 
would permit, he would carry me with him, an 
ſettle me in ſome College, but rather at Cambridz 
where, (during his late Reſidence at that Place, i 
making ſome Statues that now ſtand u Trinij 
College New Library) he had * Apo 
quaintance with the Heads of Houſes, who might 
ſiſt his Intentions for me. This TI lik'd better 


tt 

diſcountenanc'd to Oxford, to which it wou he 
hs been a fort of Reproach to me, not this 
have come elected. After ſome Months were i In 
laps'd, my Father, not being willing to let me Hay 
too long idling in Landon; ſent for me down . Þ 
Chatſworth, to be under his Eye, till he cou'd Me fal 


9 
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at leiſure to carry me to — Before I 

et out, on my Journey thither, the Nation fell in la- 
bour of the Revolution, the News being then juſt 
brought to London, That the Prince of Orange, at the 
| cad of an Army waanded in the Ve. When 
ame to Nottingham, I found my Father in Arms 
here, among thoſe Forces which the Earl of Devor- 
hire had raiſed for the Redreſs of our violated Laws 
nd Liberties. My Father judged this a proper Sea- 
on, for a young Strippling to turn himſelf looſe into 
he Buſtle of the World #and being himſelf too ad- 
anced in Years, to endure the Winter Fatigue, which 
ight poſſibly follow, entreated that noble Lord, that 
e would be pleas'd to accept of his Son in his room, 
nd that he would give him (my Father) leave to re- 
rm, and finiſh his Works at Chattfworth' This was 
well receiv'd by his Lordſhip, that he not only ad- 
fitted of my Service, but promis'd my Father, in re- 
Im, that when Affairs were ſettled, he would pro- 
nee for me. Upon this, my Father return'd to Der- 


ere, while I, not a little tranſported, jump'd into 
ain Saddle. Thus, in one Day, all my Thoughts cf 
e Univerſity were ſmother'd in Ambition! A flight 


treu emmiſſion for a Horſe- Officer, was the leaſt View I 
d before me. At this Criſis you cannot but obſerve, 
nat t the Fate of King James, and of the Prince of 
ge, and that of fo minute a Being as my ſelf, 

franWre all at once upon the Anvil: In what ſhape they 

 anoiu'd ſeverally come out, tho* a good Gue/s might be 
de, was not then demonſtrable to the deepeſt Fore - 
at ; but as my Fortune ſeem'd to be of ſmall Im- 

rim tance to the Publick, Providence thought fit to 
pone it, till that of thoſe great Rulers of Nations, 


ht juſtly perfected. Vet, had my Father's Buſineſa 
1an u ittec him to have carried me, one Month ſooner 
wou he intended) to the Univerſity, who knows but, 
ot this time, that Fountain might have waſh'd 


re Imperfections into a Capacity of- writing (inſtead 1 
Wh and Annual Cdes) Sermons, and Paſtoral Lat - 
But whatever Care of the Church might, fog” 
e fallen to my ſhare, as I dare ſay it ma be now, in 
* 8 better 
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better Hands, I ought not to repine at my being other. 
wiſe diſpos d of, 
You muſt, now, conſider me as one among thoſe 
deſperate Thouſands, who, after a Patience ſorely 
try'd, took Arms under the of Neceſſity, the 
patural Parent of all Human Laws, and Government, 
I queſtion, if in all the Hiſtories of Empire, there i 
one Inſtance of ſo bloodleſs a Revolution, as that in 
England in 1688, wherein Whigs, Tories, Princes 
Prelates, Nobles, Clergy, common People, and a ſtand- 
ing Army, were unanimous To have ſeen all Fry 
land of one Mind, is to have liv'd at a very particular 
Juncture. Happy Nation ! who are never divided 
among themſelves, but when they have leaſt to com- 
lain of! Our greateſt Grievance ſince that Time 
ms to have been, that we cannot all govern ; and 
'till the Number of good Places are equal to tho 
who think themſelves qualifed for them, there mu 
ever be a Cauſe of Contention among us. Whik 
Great Men want great Poſts, the Nation will neve 
want real or ſeeming Patriots; and while great Pol 
are fill'd with Perſons, whoſe Capacities are but Hu 
man, ſuch Perſons will never be allow'd to be without 
Errors; not even the Revolution, with all its Advar- 
tages, it ſeems, has been able to furniſh us with unex: 
ceptionable Stateſmen ! for, from that time, I don! 
remember any one Set of Miniſters, that have nd 
been heartily rail'd at; a Period long enough, on 
would think, (if all of them have been as bad as the 
have been call'd) to make a People deſpair of ever ie: 
An one: But as it is poſſible that Envy, Pre 
judice, or Party, may ſometimes have a ſhare in wr rinc 
is generally thrown upon em, it is not eaſy for a po. 
vate Man, to know who is abſolutely in the rig) 
from what is faid againſt them, or from what tie 
Friends or Dependants may ſay in their Favour : Til 
I can hardly forbear thinking, that they who ha 
been /angeft rail'd; at, muſt, from that Circumſtang 
ſhew, in-ſome ſort, a Proof of Capacity 
Aar... 
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It were almoſt incredible to tell you, at the latter 
end of King James Time (tho* the Rod of Arbitra- 
ry Power was always ſhaking over us) with what Free- 
dom and Contempt the common People, in the open 
Streets, talk d of his wild Meaſures to make a whole 
Proteſtant” Nation Papiſts; and yet, in the height of 
our ſecure and wanton Defiance of him, we, of the 
Vulgar, had no farther Notion of any Remedy for this 
Evil, than a fatisfy'd Preſumption, that our Numbers 
were too great to be maſter'd by his mere Will and 
Pleaſure ; that though he might be too hard for our 
Laws, he would never be able to get the better of our 
Nature; and, that to drive all Erg/and into Popery 
ind Slavery,” He would find, would be 
Lion to dance. Wie 3 1274 * 
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But, happy was it for the Natjori,” that it had then 


wiſer Heads, in it, who knew how-to lead a People 
ſo diſpos d, into Meaſures for the'Publick-Preſerva- 
e ene Ai GA 202 SAT ip gia 


Here I tatifiol help Fellecting on the very different 
Deliyerances Faglavd met with, ät this Time; and in 
the very ame Yea? of the Century before :*Then' ein 
1588) under a glorious Princeſs, Who had; at — 2 


the Good and Happineſs of her People; we ſeartet 


at ever coyer'd the Seas: And now” (in 65 


and deftroy'd the mol formidable Navy ef Thvaderi, | 
b Prince, who had alienathd the Hearts of his People, 


Jute Meafares, to 'opprefs them, a foreign 


du 
= = hk 


Power is received with _ Arms, in-defence of our - 

eligion, which our native 
rince had invaded ! How widely different were theſe 
o Monarchs in their Sentiments of Glory ! But Tan + 


Laws, Liberties, and 


t religzo potuit fuadere Fabio. 


When we confider, in what height of che- Nution's 


Proſperity, the Succeſſor of Queen EAxabeth tame to 


bis Throne, it ſeems amazing, that ſuch a Pile of 
% Fame, and Glory, which her fcilfal Admini- 
tration had erected, ſhould, in every following Reign, 
own to the Revolution, ſo un ly moulder away, 
one continual Gradation of Political Errors: All 
lich muſt have been avoided, if the plain Rule, 
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which that wiſe Princeſs left behind her, had been ob. 
ſerved, wiz, That the Love 0 __ r Peple was the uref 
Support of _— Thi e Principle 
— — ſhe ſo ha dend herſelf, and thoſe ſhe 
had the Care of, ſhe found Strength to com- 
bat, and ſtruggle CL more Difficulties, and day- 
gerous Conſpiracies, than ever Egli Monarch had 
to cope with. At the ſame time that ſhe profeſs d u 
defire the People's Love, ſhe took care that her AQ; 
ons ſhould de/erve it, without the leaſt Abatement of 
her Prerogative ; the Terror of which ſhe ſo artfully 
cover'd, that he ſometimes ſeemed to flatter thoſe t 
was determin'd ſhou'd obey. If the four followi 
Princes had exercis'd their Regal Authority with & 
viſible a Re to the publick Welfare, it were har 
to know, whether the People of - England might hay 
ever compli d of them, or even felt the want of that 
Liberty they now ſo happily enjoy. Tis true, that 
before her Time, our Anceſtors had many ſucceſsful 
Conteſts with their Sovereigns for their ancient Right 
and Claim to it; yet what did thoſe Succeſſes amount er 
to? little more a Declaration, that there wa 
ſuch a Right in Being; but who ever ſaw it enjoy d 
Did not the Actions of almoſt every ſucceeding Rein Por 
— r y Doors of Oppreſſion let ers 
D ve, that (whatever Value our 
moſt ——— Legillators may have ſet upon thoſe a. 
cient Liberties). I doubt it ll be difficult to fix the 
Period of their having a real Being, before the Revo T 
Jution : i if there wr was an elder Period of ou 
unmol enjoying them, +I own, my F 
ment is at a Lob — — to place it. 1 nal toi 


then, it is, to the Nera only, we owe the fl 
Poſtefion of what till then, we never had more than Yun 
perpetual conteſted Right to: And, from thenc, 
from the Revolution it is, that the Proteſtant Succe . bote 
ſors of King William have found their paternal Cat" 
and Maintenance of that Right, | has been the ſurel 
Baſis of their Glory. | 


These Me Pr 
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Theſe, Sir, are a few of my political Notions, 
ich I have ventured. to e, that you may ſee 
what fort of an Eg Subject IL am; how wile, or - 
eak they may have thewn me, is not my Concern ; 
et the weight of theſe Matters have drawn me never 
o far out of my Dope h, I ftill latter my ſelf, that I 
ave kept a ſimple; honeſt Head above Water. And 
t is a ſolid Comfort to me, to conſider that how in- 
. Life was at the Revolution, it had 

the pool Bertie to make one, many, - 

ww brought it about; and that I, now, with my Co- - 
vals, as well as with the Millions, ſince born, enjoy 

he happy Effects of it. 

But aiuſt how let you ſeehow my particular Fortune 

it forward, with this Change in the Government; 

f which I ſhall not pretend to give you any farther 

Lecount than what my 4 Eyes ſaw of it. 

We had not been many at Nattingham before 
e heard, chat the Pries of Denmark, 8 
e were gone off, from the King 5 
he Prince of Orange, St that the — : 

the Ki hes Father's Reſentment mi 2 
— er, for her Confort's Revolt, had wi 
erſelf, in che Night, from London, and was — 
ithin half a Day's Journey of Nottingham ; on which 
ery Morning we were ſuddenly alarm'd with theNews, 
hat two thouſand of the King's Dragoons were in 
loſe purſuit to bring her back Priſoner to London + But 
dis Alarm it ſeems was all Stra , and was but a 
art of that general Terror whi was thrown inte 
any other Places about the Kingdom, at the fame time, 
ich 5 to animate and unite the People in their 
ommon Defence; it being then given out, that the 
716 were ever: where at our Hee to cut off all the . 
roteſtants wi the Reach of their Fury, In this 
um our Troops ſcrambled to Arms in as much Or- 
r as their Conſternation would admit of, when having 
franc d ſome few Miles on the London Road, they met 
M in a Coach, attended on] 1 


rebill (now Dutcheſs Downger of 
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and the Lady Fitzharding, whom they conducted into 
Nettingham, through the Acclamations of the People, 
The ſame Night all the Noblemen, and the other Per. 
ſons of Diſtin&ion, 'then in Arms, had the Honou; 
to ſup at her Royal Highneſſes's Table; which wu 
then furniſh'd (as all her neceſſary Accommodation, 
were) by the Care, and at the Cha of the Lon 
SG fu — RY YARD I wa 
a 8 tor, ing v i riz'd me: 
The noble Gueſts at the Table ha ang to.be mon 
in number, than Attendants out of Liveries, could be 
Found, for I being well known in the Lord Hevn 
Hire's Family, was deſir'd by his Lordſhip's Main 
Hotel to aflift at it: The Poſt aſſign'd me was to ob 
ſerve what the Lady Churchill might call for. Being 
ſo near the Table, you may naturally aſk me, what 
I might have heard to have paſs'd in converſation at it! 
which I ſhould certainly tell you, had I attended t 
above two Words that were utter*'d there, and thok 
were, ont Wine and Water. Theſe, I remember, 
came diſtinguiſn'd, and obſery'd to my Ear, becaul 
they came from the fair Gueſt, whom I took ſuch plex 
fare to wait on: Except at that ſingle Sound, all my Senſa 
were collected into my Eyes, which during the whole 
Entertainment wanted no better Amuſement, than « 
ſtealing now and then the delight of gazing on the fa 
Object ſo near me: If ſo clear an Emanation of Beauty 
ſuch a commanding Grace of Aſpect ſtruck me into 
Regard that had ſomething ſofter than the moſt pn 
Found Reſpett in it, I cannot ſee why I may not, with 
out offence, remember it; ſince Beauty, like the Sw 
muſt ſometimes loſe its power to chuſe, and ſhine into 
qual warmth, thePeaſant and the Courtier. Now to giv 
ou, Sir, a farther proof of how good. a Taſte my fn 
Hopefail entrance into Manhood, ſet out with, I remen 
ber above _— Years after, when the ſame Lady ha 
given the World four of the lovelieſt Daughters, tha 
ever were gaz d on, even after they were all nobl 
married, 2 become the reigning Toaſts of ey 
Party of Pleaſure, their ſtill lovely Mother had 
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ae fame time her Votaries, and her Health very often 
took the Lead, in thoſe involuntary Triumphs of 
Beauty. Howeyer preſumptuous, or impertinent theſe 
Thoughts might have appear'd at my firſt eatertain- 
ing them, why may I not hope that my having kept 
them decently ſecret, for full fifty Years, may Be now 
a good round Plea for their Pardon? Were I now 
qualify'd to ſay more of this celebrated Lady, I ſhould 
conclude it thus: That ſhe has liv'd (to all Appear- 
ance) a peculiar Favourite of Providence; that few 
Examples can parallel the Profuſion of Bleſſings which 
have attended ſo long a Life of Felicity. A Perſon 
o attractiye l a Husband ſo memorably great! an 
Offspring ſo beautiful ! a Fortune fo immenſe ! and a 
itle, which (when Royal Favour had no hi to 
beſtow), ſhe. only cou'd receive from the Author of 
Nature; a great Grandmother without grey Hairs! 
eſe are ſuch. conſummate Indulpencies, that we 
ight think Heaven has center'd'them all in one Per- 
on, to let us ſee how far, with à lively Underſtanding, 
he full Poſſeflion of them could contribute to human 
appineſs—T now return to our military Affairs. 
Ram Nottingham, our Troops march'd to Oxford ; 
hrough every Town we paß d, the People came out, 
n ſome ſort” of Order, with ſuck rural, and ruſty 
Feapons as they had, to meet us in Acclamations 
ff welcome, and Sod wie, This, I thought, pro- 
End of our civil War, When the 


nis'd a favourable End of ; 
ation ſeem'd ſo willing to be all of a Side ! At O. 
brd, the Prince and Princeſs of Denmar# met, for the 
rt Time, after their late Separation, and had all poſ- 
ble Honours. paid them by the Univerſity, . Here 
e reſted in quiet Quarters for ſeveral Weeks, till che 
light of King James into France; when the Na- 
jon being left to take care of it ſelf, the only Security 
at could be found for it, was to advance the Prince 
id Princeſs.of Orange to the vacant Throne. The 
ublick * being now ſettled; our Forges 
ere remanded back to Nottingham. Here all our | 
Pficers, who had commanded them from their firſt 
Wing, receiv'd — 


© _ other Noblemen, in — Meaſures, 
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ſeveral Poſts; and at the ſame time, ſach p 
Men as choſe to return to their proper 
HFlabitations, were offer'd their Di b Arai 
the ſmall number of thoſe, who receiv? them, T way 
one; for not bearing that my Name 3 
theſe new Commiſſions, I thought it time for me to 
take my leave of Ambition, as Ambition had before 
ſeduc'd me from the imaginary Honours of the, Gown, 
and therefore reloly'd. to hunt my Fortune in ſome 0: 
7 Pan Na how 4 
From Nottingham, return to m. Father 
at Ghattfworth, W where I gin, recur Sar. came 
down, with the new. Hongurs 5 ee 
Hint, Lord Steward of his Majeſty's H id, anlf 
Knight of the Garter ! amoble Turn of onion, ! and 
a deep Stake he had play d for ! which calls Joy Me, 
mory,. à ſtory we had then in Vi Family, whid 
though top light for our _graver Hiſtorians Notice, 
may be of weight 550 1 for my humble Memoin WM... 
10 noble Lord. bei A kn the Preſence chamber, uM 
King James's Time, my to be no Friend to tu 
Mextys of: his. Adminiſtration ; a certain Perſon ie; 
vour . there, and deſiroug to. be more ſo, took oca, the 
Hon to tread rudely. upon his Lordſhip's Foot, wich 
was returned with a Blow upon the Spot ; Ty Tar 
this Miſdemeanour his Lordſhip was fin'd thirty thoy 
ſand Pounds 3. but. I think had ſome time alloy 
him for the Payment. In che Summer precedin 
the Revolution, when, his. Lordſhip Was tetird Wick. 
Chattfeerth, and had been there deep e wil l f0 
don aft, 
brought it to bear, James ſent a Perſon down dab! 
him, with Offers to Rink Los his Fine, n Condlli it 
tions of ready Pa — to Which his ip reply 
that if his Maje r . 
time, he 4 Nader chuſe to : double or qu 
with -him ; The Time of the 2 pay Rifing by Vac 
then ſo near at hand, the Demand, it ſeems, cuever 
too late for a more ſerious Anſwer,  — _ | 
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However low my Pretenſions to Preferment were 
t this 'Time, my Father thought that a little Court 
avour 1 — to . might give him a Chance for 


0 me Air of Merit, to put it into Latin, the Prayer 
— which was, that his Grace would be pleas'd to do 
methin CE really forget what) for me——Hows+ 
er the ide recorrin it, was ſo good as to 


inter, where he would —_ of ſame Proviſion 
r me; —— indeed, well require time to cog- 
fer it; for I believe it was then harder to know 
What I was really fit for, than to have got me any 
ing I was not fit for: However, to London J came, 
here I enter d into my firſt State of Attendance and 
for about five Months, till the February 
ET But alas ! in my . Intervals of Leiſure, by 
boars, Jon: wiſe Head was turn'd ta 
ſaw no'Joy in any” er eto than 
E hen à Candi- 
te at Vine beſter 


n 
or Courts could 7 me tad St was ee 
let Father and Mother take it n th 
0 W fir my non ultra. Here I think myſe 
ig d, in reſpect to the Honour of that noble Lord, 
acknowledge, that I believe his real Intentions to do 
ll for me, were prevented by my own inconſiderate 
ly; ſo that if my Life did not then take a more 
dable Turn, I have. no one but myſelf to 

it: for I was eredibly inform'd by the tle- 
of his Houſhold, that his Grace had, in their 
ing, talk'd of recommending me to the Lord 
sbury, then Secretary of State, for the firſt pro- 
Vacancy in that Office. But the diftant Hope of 
everſion was too cold a Temptation for a Spirit im- 
ent as mine, that wanted immediate Poſſeſſion of 
Te pn Ou The Al- 
lurementa 


Expence of maintaining me, as he had in- 
"4 at the be Univerſe He therefore order'd me 
ö draw up a Petition to the Duke, . 


ſire 8 92 ſend me to London in the 
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lurements of a Theatre are ſtill ſo ſtrong in my Me 
mory, that perhaps few, except thoſe who have fe 
them, can conceive : And I am yet ſo far willing to e 
cuſe my Folly, that I am convinc'd, were it poſi 
to take off that Diſgrace and Prejudice, which Cuſt 
has thrown upon the Profeſſion of an Actor, may 
a well-born younger Brother, and Beauty of low Fq 
tune would gladly have adorn'd the Theatre, page. | 
their not being able to rr to the 
Birth, have e away their Lives decently 


and forgo 

Many Year ago, when I was firſt in the manag 
22 the 77 nay 
which will ſhew you what degree of Ignominy e Pr 
feſſion of an Ader was then held at A Lady, wit 
a real Title, whoſe female Indiſeretions had eccafia 
her Family to abandon her, being willing, in herg 
ſtreſs to make an honeſt Penny of what Beauty ſhe] 
left, deſir d to be admitted as an Actreſs ; when beſt 
ſhe could receive our Anfwer, a Gentleman E 
by her Relation's Permiſſion) advis'd us not to er 
tain her, for Reaſons eaſy to be gueſs'd,.. Now z 
imagine we could not be i blind.to our Intereſt» 
make an honourable Family our unneceſſary Enemi 
by not taking his Advice z' which the X 
ing ſenſible: of, ſaw the Affair had its Di cali 

therefore u'd it no farther. - Now, is it 
hard that it ſhould be a doubt, whether this Lac 
Condition or ours were the more — 4 ? 
here, you find her honeſt Endeavour, * Woes 
the Stage, was lock d 1 as an A ition of u. 
Scandal to her former ſo that I am 
according to this way of thinking had the fame | 
ioop'd to have fold Patches and Pomatum; in a! 
box, from Door to Door, ſhe might, in that Occu 
tion have ſtarv d, with — than had ſhe 
liev'd her Neceſſities by being famous on the Then 
Whether this Prejudice may have ariſen from the Abs 
that {6 often have crept in upon the I am! 
clear in; tho* when tnat is | the Caſe, I will 
low there ought to be no Limits ſet to the Conten 


© 
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2 loweſt Condition, in my time, me- 
hinks could have been no great Pretence of pre- 
ring the Band-box to the Buſkin. But this ſevere O- 
inion, whether merited, or not, is not the greateſt Di- 
reſs that this is liable to. 8 | 
[ ſhall now give another Anecdote, quite the 
rerſe of what I have inſtanc'd, wherein you will 
an Actreſs, as hardly us'd for an Act of Modeſty 
hich without being a Prude, a Woman, even upon 
e Stage, may fometimes think it neceſſary not to 
2 . N forc d 3 that 
e Tru what I am going to ou, may not 
ſneer d at before it be . ">. Joy 1 the Vear 
17, a young Actreſs, of a defirable Perſon, fitting 
an upper Box at the Opera, a military Gentleman 


pught this a proper 1 to ſecure a little 
6 i wich ner 3 Particulars of which were, 
pbably, no more worth repeating, than it ſeems 
Damoiſelle then thought them worth liſtening to; 
, notwithſtanding the fine Things he faid to her, 
rather choſe to give the Muſick the Preference of 
IN: This Indifference was ſo MG te? to 

igh Heart, that he began to change the Tender, 
c be Terrible, and, in ſhort, proceeded at laſt to 
at her in a Style too groſly inſulting, for the meaneſt 
nale Ear to endure unreſented : Upon which, be- 
3 tod far out of her 9 = 2 
uly upon him, with an angry Look, and a , 
> ſeem'd to ſet his Merit in fo low a Regard, 
t he thought himſelf oblig'd, in Honour, to take 
time to reſent it : This was the- full Extent of her 
me, which his Glory delay'd no longer to puniſh, 
"till the next time ſhe was to appear upon the 
ge: There in one of her beſt Parts, wherein ſhe 
' a favourable Regard and Approbation from the 
wence, he, diſpenſing with the Reſpe& which ſome 
ple think due to a polite Aſſembly, began to in- 
upt her Performance, with ſuch loud and various 
of Mockery, as other young Men of Honour, 


le fame Place, have ſometimes made themſelves 
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undauntedly merry with: Thus, deaf to all Murmun 
or Entreaties of thoſe about him, he purſued hi 
Point, even to throwing near her ſuch Traſh, as n 
Perſon can be ſuppos'd to carry about him, unleſs to ut 
on ſo particular an Occaſion, | . 

A Gentleman, then behind the Scenes, being 
ſhock'd at his unmanly Behaviour, was warm e 
nough to ſay, That no Man, but a Fool, or a Bully, 
cou'd be capable of inſulting an Audience, or a Wo. 
man in ſo monſtrous a Manner. The former valiant 
Gentleman, to whoſe Ear the Words. were ſoon WW" 
brought, by his Spies, whom he had plac'd behind the 
Scenes, to obſerve how the Action was taken there, 
came immediately from the Pit, in a Heat, and de 
manded to know of the Author of thoſe. Words, if 
he was the Perſon that ſpoke them? to which he 
calmly reply'd, That though he had never ſeen hin 
before, yet, ſince he. ſeem'd ſo earneſt to be fatisfy'd, 
he would do him the favour to own, That, indeed, 
the Words were his, and that they would be the af 
Words he ſhould chuſe to deny, whoever they might 
fall upon. To conclude, their Diſpute was ended the 
next Morning in Hyde-Park, where the determin'l 

Combatant, who firſt aſk'd for Satisfaction, was 6 
blig'd afterwards to aſk his Life too; whether he. 
mended it or not, I have not yet heard; but his An- 
tagoniſt, in a few Years after, died in one of the prin- 
cipal Poſts of the Government. 

Now though 1 have, ſometimes, known theſe gil 
lant Inſulters of Audiences, draw themſelves into 
Scrapes, which they have leſs honourably got out of; 
yet, alas! what has that avail'd ? This generous 
pablick-ſpirited Method of filencing a few, was but 
repelling the Diſeaſe, in one Part, to make it break 
out in another: All Endeavours at Protection art 
new Provocations, to thoſe who pride themſelves i 
Puſhing their Courage to a Defiance of Humanity, 
Evenwhen a Royal Reſentment has ſhewn itſelf, in the 
behalf of an injur'd Actor, it has been unable to defend 
him from farther Inſults! an Inſtance of which happen 

| | ia 
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a the late King James's Time. Mr. Smith (whoſe 
haracter as a Gentleman, could have been no way 
Inpeach'd, had he not ded it, by being a cele- 
rated Actor) had the Misfortune, in a Diſpute with 
Gentleman behind the Scenes, to receive a Blow from 
aim: The ſame Night an account of this Action was 
zrry'd to the King, to whom the Gentleman was re- 
reſented ſo groſly in the wrong, that, the next Day, 
iis Majeſty fent to forbid him the Court upon it. This 
ndignity caſt upon a Gentleman, only for having ma 
reated a Player, was look'd upon as the Concern of 
very Gentleman; and a Party was ſoon form'd to aſ- 
rt, and vindicate their Honour, by humbling this 
avour'd Actor, whoſe ſlight Injury had been judg'd 
qual to ſo ſevere a Notice. Accordingly, the next 
ime Smith ated, he was received with a Chorus of 
at- calls, that ſoon * convinc'd him, he ſhould not be 
fer'd to proceed in his Part; upon which, without 
he leaſt Diſcompoſure; he order*d the Curtain to be 
opp'd ; and, having a competent Fortune of his own,  _ 
hought the Conditions of adding to it, by his remain- 
g upon the Stage, were too dear, and from that Day 
ntirely quitted it. I ſhall make no Obſervation upon 
King's Reſentment, or that of his good Subjects; 
ow far either was, or was not right, is not the point 
diſpute for: Be that as it may, the unhappy Condi- 
on of the Actor was ſo far from being reliev'd by 
is Royal Interpoſition in his favour, that it was the 
orſe for it. | Bag 
While theſe ſort of real Diſtreſſes, on the Stage, 
re ſo unavoidable, it is no wonder that young People 
F Senſe (though of low Fortune) ſhould be ſo rarely ' 
und, to ſupply a Succeſſion of good Actors. Why 
en may we not, in ſome Meaſure, impute the Scarci - 1 
of them, to the wanton Inhumanity ogſh@ſe Spec- 
tors, who have made it fo terribly m appear 
ere? Were there no ground for this Queſtion, «4 core | 
ald be the Diſgrace of entring into a —_— whoſe 
lxtution, when not abus'd, is a delightful School of 


orality ; and where to excel, requires as ample En- 1 
ments of Nature, as oy one Profeſſion (that 
1 of 


wm * 


* 
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Bf holy Inſtitution excepted) whatſoever ? But, ala 
as Shakeſpear ſa ys, = 


Where's that Palace, eue funetinei 
Foul things intrude not ? | 


Look into St. Peter's at Rome, and ſee what a pro. 
fitable Farce is made of Religion there ! Why theny 
an Actor more blemiſh'd than a Cardinal ? While the 
Excellence of the one ariſes from his innocently ſeeming 
what he is not, and the Eminence of the * from 
the moſt impious Fallacies that can be impos'd upon 
human Underſtanding ? If the beſt Things, therefore, 
are moſt liable to Corruption, the Corruption of the 
3 is no Diſproof of its innate and primitive U- 
1 this Light, therefore, all the Abuſes of the Stage, 
all the low, looſe, or immoral Supplements, to wit, 
whether, in making Virtue ridiculous, or Vice agree- 
able, or in * decorated 1 and — of 

tomimical Trumpery, I give up to Contem 
5 ſenſible Spectator, + — rank Thea 
cal Popery. But cannot ſtill allow theſe Enormities u 
impeach the profeſſion, while they are ſo palpably on- 
ing to the deprav'd Taſte of the Multitude. While 
Vice, and Farcical Folly, are the moſt profitable Com- 
modities, why ſhould we wonder that, time out 0 
mind, the poor Comedian, when real Wit would bear 
no price, ſhould deal in what would bring him mot 
ready Money? But this, you will ſay, is making the 

Stage a Nurſery of Vice and Folly, or at leaſt keeping 
an open Shop for it.— I grant it: But who do you e. 

ect ſhould reform it? The Actors? Why ſo? . 
eople are permitted to buy it, without bluſhing, the 

Theatrical ant ſeems to have an equal Right u 
the Liber hof ſelling it, without Reproach. That 
this Evil wants a Remedy, is not to be conteſted ; not 
can ĩt be denied, that the Theatre is as capable of be- 
ing preſerv'd, by a Reformation, as Matters of mon 
Importance; which, for the Honour of our national 
Taſte, I could wiſh were attempted ; and then, 1 


cou 


£ 


uv} 
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1 not ſubſiſt, under decent Regulations, by not be- 
permitted to preſent any thing there, but what were 
— to be there, it — be time enough to conſi- 
ler, whether it were neceſſary to let it totally fall, or 
ffectually ſupport it. | 
Notwithſtanding all my beſt -Endeavours, to recom- 
nend the Profeſſion of A Actor, to a more general 
avour, I doubt, while it is liable to ſuch Corruptions, 
d the Actor himſelf to ſuch unlimited Infults, as I 
have already mentioned, I doubt, I fay, we mutt ſtill 
cave him a-drift, with his intrinſick Merit, to ride 
ut the Storm as well as he is able. 
However, let us now turn to the other Side of this 
ccount, and ſee what Advantages ſtand there, to ba- 
ice the Misfortunes ] have laid before There 
e ſhall ſtill find ſome valuable Articles o Credit, that 


age, Wometimes o y his incidental Dif 

wit, Firſt, if ag Senſe, he will rw, ce that as theſe 
rer. ndignities are ſeldom or never — him by Vue, ke 
s of What are remarkable for any one 


ere nt ty hem ro lt to is Hear A He wil 
now too, that when Malice, En or a brutal Nature, 9 
an ſecurely hide or fence themſelves in a Multitude, 
irtue, Merit, Innocence, and even ſo Superi- 
ity, have been, and muſt be equally liable to their 
uults ; that therefore, when they — upon him in 
e ſame Manner, his intrinfick Value cannot be dimi- 
uſh'd by them: On the contrary, if, with ' a decent 
id unruffled Temper, he lets them paſs the Diſgrace 
ill return upon his Aggreſſor, and perhaps warm the 


ping WFenerous tor into a Partiality in his Favour. - 

u ex- That while he is conſcious, that as an Actor, he 

Ie be always in the Hands of Injuſtice, it does him 

„ the t leaſt this involuntary Good, that it him in a 

— u ertled Reſolution to avoid all Occaſions of provoking 
at 


Nr ee „ who, at 


* ie Expence of a Shi may pu y revenge 
JUS * 
more 179 
jonal . | [195148 
if i F 2 ; That 
ould | | 
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That, if he excels on the Stage, and is irreproach 
able in his perſonal Morals, and Behaviour, his proſeſ 
ſion is ſo far from being an impediment, that it will be 
ottner a juſt Reaſon for his being receiv'd among People 
of condition with Favour ; and ſometimes with a mor 
ſocial Diſtinction, than the beſt, though more profit. 
ble Trade he might have follow'd, could have recom- 
mended him to. p 

That this is a Happineſs to which ſeveral Acton 
within my Memory, as Betterton, Smith, Montfort 
Captain Griffin, and Mrs. - Bracegirdls (yet Jiving 
have arrived at; to which I may add the late celebrz- 
ted Mrs. Olafield. Now let us ſuppoſe theſe Perſons 
the Men, for Example, to have been all eminent Mer- 
cers, and the Women as famous Milliners, can we 
zmagine, that merely as ſuch, though endow'd with 
the ſame natural Underſtanding, they could have been 
call'd into the ſame honourable Parties of Converſati 
on ? People of Senſe and Condition, could not bu 
know; it was impoſſible they could have had ſuch ys 
rious Excellencies on the Stage, without having ſome 
thing naturally valuable in them : And I will takeup 
on me to affirm, who knew them all living, that then 
was not one of the Number, who-were .not capable d 
ſupporting a Variety of ſpirited Converſation, tho' the 
Stage were never to have been the Subject of it. 
- Fat, to have trod the Stage, has not always been 
thought a Diſqualification from more honourable En: 
ployments; ſeveral have had military Commiſſions; 
Carliſle and Wiliſbire were both kill'd Captains; one, 
in King William's Reduction of Heland; and the other, 
in his firſt War, in Flanters; and the famous Ba 
Zohnſon, tho! an unſucceſsful Actor, was afterward 
made Poet-Laureat. | | ; 

To theſe laudable Diſtinctions, let me add one more; 
that if publick Applauſe, which, when truly merited 
is, perhaps, one of the moſt agreeable Gratification 
that venial Vanity can feel. A happineſs, almoſt pe 
culiar to the Actor, inſomuch that the beſt Tragic 
Writer, however numerous his ſeparate Admirers may 


be, yet, to unite them into one general Act of Praik 
i 


| _- 


Sie 
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to receive at once, thoſe ing Peals of A - 
tion, which a crowded Theatre throws out, he muſt 
fill call in the Aſſiſtance of the ſkilful Actor, to raiſe 
and partake of them. 5 N | 
In a Word, 'twas in this flattering Light only, 
though ME pamage ſo 3 y conſider'd, I look d 
upon the Life of an Actor, when but eighteen Years 
* Age; nor can you wonder, if the Temptations 
were too ſtrong for ſo warm a Vanity as mine to reſiſt; 
but whether excuſable, or not, to Stage, at length 
I came, and it is from thence, chiefly, your Curioſi- 
ty, if you have any left, is to expect a farther account 
of me. bold | 


HAP. IN. 
port View of the Stage, from the Nar 
1660 to the Revolution, The King's and 
Duke's Company united, compoſed-the beſt 
Set of Engliſh tors yet knoten. Therr + 
le 088 ſeveral Theatrical Charafters. © 


* th babe Hegel 
bed T*HO' I have only promis'd you an account of all 
Em- the material Occurrences of the Theatre during 


00s; ny own Time; yet there was one which happen'd . 
one. {Wot above ſeven Years before my Admiſſion to it, which 
\ther, Way be as well worth Notice, as the firſt great Revo- 
za tion of it, in which, among Numbers, I was involy'd. 
ard nd as the one will lead you into a clearer View of the 
ther, it may therefore be . previouſly neceſſary to let 

nore; ou know that, * UN 
ritel e King Charles II, at his Reſtoration, granted two 
ations Patents, one to Sir Milliam Dawenant, and the other 
ot pe· Y Henry Killigreau, Eſq; and their ſeveral Heirs and 
-agick Aſligns. for ever, for the forming of two diſtin& Com- 
mf nies of Comedians: The firft were call'd the King's - 
raiſe, want, and afted at the Theatre-Royal in Druy- 
10 F. 3 Lane; 
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Lane; and the other the Duke's Company, Who ade 
at the Duke's Theatre in Dor/et-Garden. About ten 
of the King's Company were on the Royal Houſhole. 
Eſtabliſhment, having each ten Yards of Scarlet Cloth, 
with a proper Quantity of Lace allow'd them for Li- 
veries; ws 954 their Warrants from the Lord Cham 
berlain, were ſtiled Gentlemen of the Great Chamber: 
Whether the like Appointments were extended to the 
Duke's Company, I am not certain; but they were 
both in high Eſtimation with the Publick, and ſo much 
the Delight and Concern of the Court, that they were 
not only ſupported by its being frequently preſent at 
their publick Pre/entations, but by, its taking cogni- 
- zance even of their private Government, inſomuch, 
that their particular Differences, Pretenfions, or Com. 
plaints, were generally ended by the King, or Dutt) 
perſonal Command or Deciſion. Beſides their being 
thorough Maſters of their Art, theſe Actors ſet for 
wards with two critical Advantages, which perhaps may 
never happen again in many Ages. The one wa 
their immediate opening for ſo long Interdiction of 
Plays, during the Civil War, and the Anarchy that 
follow'd it. What eager Appetites from ſo * 5 
Faſt, muſt the Gueſts of thoſe Times have had, to that 
high and freſh Variety of Entertainments, which 
Shake/tear had left prepar'd for them? Never was: 
Stage ſo provided] A hundred Years are waſted, and 
anbther filent Century well advanced, and yet what 
unborn Age ſhall ſay, wr pe] has his Equal'! How 
many ſhining Actors have the warm Scenes of his Ge 
nius given to Poſterity ? without being himſelf, in his 
action, equal to his Writing ! a ſtrong Proof that Ac 
tors, like Poets, muſt be born ſuch. Eloquence and 
Elocution are quite different Talents: Shakefpear coul 
write Hamlet; but Tradition tells us, That the G0, 
in the ſame Play, was one of his beſt Performance 
as an Actor: Nor is it within the Reach of Rule or 
Precept to complete either of them. Inſtruction, ti 
true, may guard them equally againſt Faults or Abſur 
dities, but there it Kops ; Nature muſt do the reſt : ay 


. 
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we had a certain Number of ſelect Plays, which ng 
other Company had the good Fortune to make a to- 


lerable Figure in, and 2 could find littl 
em 
Years, 


or no Account, by acting us. Thee 
Plays therefore, for many not being toy 
often ſeen, never fail'd to bring us crowded Audi 
ences; and it was to this Conduct we ow'd no little 
ſhare of our Proſperity. But when our Houſes ar 
at once (as very lately they were) all permitted ty 
act the ſame Pieces, let three of them perform ne. 
ver ſo ill, when Plays come to be. fo 'd and 
hackney'd out to common People (half of which too, 
perhaps would as lieve ſee them at one Houſe as ano 
ther) the beſt Actors will ſoon feel that the Town ha 
enough of them. | 

1 — it is the common Opinion, That the more 
Play-houſes, the more Emulation; I grant it; but what 
has this Emulation ended in? Why, a daily Conter- 
tion which ſhall ſooneſt ſurfeit you with the bel 
Plays; ſo that when what ought'to pleaſe, can 10 
—4 pleaſe, your Appetite is again to be rais'd by 
ſuch monſtrous Preſentations, as diſhonour the Taſte 
of a civiliz'd People. If, indeed, to our fever 
Theatres, we could raiſe a proportionable Number d 
good Authors, to give them all different Employ: 
ment, then, perhaps, the Publick might profit fron 
their Fmulation:: But while good Writers are ſo ſczrc 
and undaunted Criticks ſo plenty, I am afraid a gc 
Play, and a blazing Star, will be equal Rarities. Ih 
voluptuous Expedient, therefore, of indulging tie 
Taſte with ſeveral Theatres, will amount to much the 
ſame Variety as that of a certain Oeconomiſt, wha, 
to enlarge his Hoſpitality would have two Pudding 
and two Legs of Mutton, for the ſame Dinner. 
But, to reſume ihe Thread of my Hiſtory. 

_ Theſe two excellent Companies were both prope 
rous for ſome few Years, till their Variety of Playie 
began to be exhauſted ; Then of Courſe, the bettet 
Actors (which the King's ſeem to have been allow 


could not fail of drawing the greater Audience 
| ol 


e j SY * ls. pd — — am 


ir William Davenant, therefore, Maſter of the Duke's 
ompany, to make Head againſt their Succeſs, was 
red to add Spectacle and Muſick to Action; and to 
troduce a new Species of Plays, ſince call'd Drama- 
ck Opera's, of which Kind were the Tempeſt, Phebe, 
irce, and others, all ' ſet off with the moſt expenſive 
Yecorations of Scenes and Habits, with the beſt Voi- 
and Dancers. | 
This ſenſual Supply of Sight and Sound, coming in 
the Aſſiſtance of the weaker Party, it was no Won- 


aner they ſhould grow too hard for Senſe and fim- 
too, Ne Nature, when it is conſider'd how many more Peo- 
ano- Ne there are, that can ſee and hear, than think and 
n hu Woe. So wanton a Change of the publick Taſte, 


terefore, began to fall as heavy upon the King's 
ompany, as their greater Excellence in Action, had, 
fore, fallen upon their Competitors: Of which En- 


nten- WFoachment upon Wit, ſeveral good Prologues in thoſe 
bel ays frequently complain'd. | 
n 1088 But alas ! what can Truth avail,” when its Depen- 
d ee is much more upon the Ignorant, than the ſen- 
Taft le Auditor? A poor Satisfa&tion, that the due Praiſe 
ever een to it, muſt at laſt, fink into the cold Comfort 
der d Laudatur & Alget. Unproſitable praiſe 
apf, hardly give it a Soup maigre. Taſte and Faſhi- 
fu with ue, have always Wings, and fly from 
(cz cee publick Spectacle to another ſo wantonly, that I 
gecire been inform'd by thoſe, who remember it, that 


famous Puppet · new in Sali; Change, (then 
ding where Cecil-freet now is) ſo far diſtreſt theſe 
0 celebrated Companies, that they are reduc'd to 
tition the King for Relief againſt it: Nor 
perhaps to think this ſtrange, when, if I miſtake 
t, Terence himſelf reproaches the Roman Auditors 
his Time, with the like Fondneſs for the  Funam-: 
„ the Rope-dancers. Not to dwell too long there-- 


lefted, from oral Tradition, I ſhall content myſelf 
th telling you, that Mobun, and Hart now growing 
(or, above thirty Years before this Time, they ha 

erally born the King's Commiſſion of Major and 


Captain, 
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e upon that part of my Hiſtory, which I have only 
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Captain, in the Civil Wars) and the younger Actors, 2 
Goodman, Clark, and others, being impatient to get into 
their Parts, and ing intractable, the Audience 
too of both Houſes then falling off, the Patentees of 
each, by the King's Advice, which amounted 
to a Command, united their Intereſts, and both Com- 
panies into one, excluſive of all others, in the Ven 
1684. This Union was, however, ſo much in favour 
of the Duke's Company, that Hart left the Stage upo 
it, and Mobun ſurviv'd not long after. | 

One only Theatre being now i Poſſeſſion of the 
whole Town, the united Patentees impos'd their own 
Terms, upon the Actors; for the Profits of a&i 
were then divided into twenty Shares, ten of which 
went to the Proprietors, and the other Moiety to the 
principal Actors, in ſuch Sub-diviſions as their diffe- 
rent Merit might pretend to. Theſe Shares of the 
Patentees were promiſcuouſly fold out to Money-ms- 
king Perſons, call'd Adventurers, who, tho” utterly ig 
norant of Theatrical Affairs, were till admitted to: 
—— Vote in the Mana nt of — 2 
particular Encouragements to Actors, were 
of Conſequence, look'd upon as ſo many Sums deduc- 
ted from their private Dividends. While therefore 
the Theatrical Hive had ſo many Drones ii it, che k. 
bouring Actors, ſure, were under the higheſt Diſcov 
ragement, if not a direct State of Oppreſſion. Then 
Hardſhip will at leaſt appear in a much ftronger 
Light, when compar'd to our latter Situation, wid 
with ſcarce half their Merit, ſucceeded to be Sharen 
under a Patent upon five times eafier Conditions: Fat 
as they had but half the Profits divided among ten, 
or more of them; we had three fourths of the whole 
Profits, divided only among three of us : And as they 
might be ſaid to have ten Taſk-maſters over them, we 
never had but one Afliſtant-manager (not an AQur 
join'd with us; who, by the Crown's Indulgence wi 
ſometimes too of our own chuſing. Under this hea!) 
Eſtabliſhment then groan'd this United Company, 
when I was firſt admitted into the loweſt Rank of * 
How they came to be reliey'd by King Villas 
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icence in 1695, how they were again diſpers'd, ear 

r 
xe took better Care of t, their unequal Succeſſors, 
ill be told in its place: But to you for the 
pening ſo large a Scene of their Hiſtory, methinks I 
ught (in Juſtice to their Memory too) to give you 
i particular Characters of their Theatrical Merit, 


ear 

in my plain] t they ſeem' d to deſerve. Pre- 

> ning hi, that this Attempt may not be diſagreeable 
the Curious, or the true Lovers of the Theatre, take 

the without farther Preface. | | 

wn In the Year 1690, when I firſt came into this Com- 

tine any, the principal Actors then at the Head of it 

| ere, 

= Of Men. Of Women. 

FA Mr. Betterton, Mrs. Betterton, 

the Mr. Monfort, Mrs. Barry, 

ma- Mr. Kynafton, Mrs. Leig , 

y ip Mr. Sandford, Mrs. Butler, 

to 1 Mr. Nokes, Mrs. Moxfort, and 

: all Mr. Underhil, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

hem, Mr. Leigh. | | ; 

>duc- - / ; I? 

efore t Theſe Actors, whom I have ſelected from their Co- 

de 11 uporaries, were all original Maſters in their different 

iſcon- ile, not meer auricular Imitators of one another, 

Ther ich commonly is the higheſt Merit of the middle 

onger nk; but ſelf. judges of Nature, from whoſe various 

eehte they only took their true Inſtruction. If in 


following Account of them, I may be oblig'd to 


For Mt at the aults of others, I never mean ſuch Obſer- 
z ten, "ons ſhould extend to thoſe who are now in poſſeſſi- 
hole of the Stage; for as I deſign not my Memoirs ſhall 
s they e down to their Time, I would not lie under the 
m, we batation of ſpeaking in their Disfavour to the Pub- 
Actor). whoſe Approbation they muſt depend upon for 
de vu port. But ro my Purpoſe. | 


Betterton was an Actor, as Shakefpear was an Au- 

Ir, both without Competitors ! formed for the mu- 

Aſltance, and Illuftration of each others 9 | 
1 
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How Shaleſpear wrote, all Men who have a Tay 
for Nature may read, and know —— but with why 
higher Rapture would he ftill be read, could they con. 
ceive' how Betterton play'd him! Then might thy 
know, the one was born alone to ſpeak what the 9. 
ther only knew, to write! Pity it is, that the my. 
mentary Beauties flowing from an harmonious Elocut; 
on, cannot like thoſe. af Poetry, be their own Re 
cord: ! That the animated Graces of the Player © 
live no longer than the inſtant Breath and Motion tha 
preſents them; or at beſt can but faintly glimme 
through the Memory, or imperfect Atteſtation of 
few ſurviving Spectators. Could how Betterton ſpoke 
be as eaſily known as what he ſpoke ; then might 
you ſee the Muſe of Shakeſpear in her Triumph, wit 
all their Beauties in their beſt Array, riſing into rel 
Life, and charming her Beholders. But alas! fing 
all this is ſo far out of the Reach of Deſcription, hoy 
ſhall I ſhew you Berterton? Should I therefore tel 
u, that all the Ozhellos, Hamlets, Hotfpurs, Mack 
ths, and Brutus's, whom you may have ſeen fine 
his time have fallen far ſhort of him: This ſtill woult 
ive you no Idea of his particular Excellence, Let u 
ee then what a particular Compariſon may do! whe 
dher that may yet draw him nearer to you ? 

You have ſeen a Hamlet perhaps, who, on the fil 
Appearance of his Father's Spirit, has thrown himell 
into all the ſtraining Vociferation requifite to expreb 
Rage and Fury, and the Houſe has thunder'd with Ap 
plauſe; tho' the miſ-guided Actor was all the whit 
(as Shakeſpear terms it) tearing a Paſſion into Rag 
am the more bold to offer you this particular Inſtang, 
becauſe the late Mr. Addiſan, while I fate by him, # 
ſee this Scene ated, made the ſame Obſervation, aſking 
me with ſome ſurprize, if I thought Hamlet ſhoul 
be in fo violent a Paſſion with Ghoſt, whid 
though it might have aſtoniſh'd, it had not prone 
him ? For you may obſerve that in this beautifu 
Speech, the Paſſion never riſes beyond an alma 
breathleſs Aſtoniſhment, or an Impatience, limitel 
by. filial Reverence, to enquire into the * 

rony 
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"all rongs that may have rais'd him from his 
vat nb! and a Deſire to know what a Spirit fo ſeem- 


ply diſtreſt, a co ore or enjoyn a ſorrowful Son to 
cute towards his future Quiet in the Grave? This 
5 the Light into which Betrerton threw this Scene; 
ich he opened with a Pauſe of mute Amazement! 
n riſing lowly, to a ſolemn, trembling Voice, he 


de the Ghoſt equally terrible to the SpeQator, as to 
a relf! and in the deſcriptive part of the natural E- 
tha tons which the ghaſtly Viſion gave him, the bold- 
numer 


of his Expoſtulation was ſtill governed by Decen- 
manly, but not braving ; his Voice never riſing 


pore that ſeeming Outrage, or wild Defiance of what 
night naturally rever'd. But alas! to preſerve this Me- 
win, between mouthing, and —_ too little, to 
rs the attention more pleafingly awake, by a tem- 


d Spirit, than by meer Vehemence of Voice, is of 
the Maſter-ſtrokes of an Actor the moſt difficult to 
h. In this none yet have equalPd Betterton. But 
n unwilling to ſhew his Superiority only by recoun- 
the Errors of thoſe, who now cannot anſwer to 
n, let their farther Failings therefore be forgotten ! 
rather ſhall I in ſome meaſure excuſe them? For I 
not = ſure, that they might not be as much owing 
e falſe Judgment of the SpeRator, as the Actor. 
ile the Million are ſo apt to be tranſported, when 
Drum of their Ear is ſo roundly rattled ; while 


PW {ke the Life of Elocution to lie in the Strength of 
h 1 Lungs, it is no wonder the Actor, whoſe end is ap- 
wh e, Gould be ſo often tempted, at this eaſy rata; to 
age it. Shall 1 go a little farther ? and allow t 


Extreme is more pardonable than its oppoſite Er- 
I mean that dangerous affectation of the Mono- 
or ſolemn Sameneſs of Pronunciation, which to 

Ear is inſupportable; for of all Faults that fo fre- 


which tl . 

; paſs upon the Vulgar, that of Flatneſs will 
— he feweſt admirers. That this is an Error of an- 
- bading ſeems evident by what Hamlet lays, in his 


ons to the Players, vix. 


uf too tame, neither, _ Th 
Be 
— * x 
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The Actor, doubtleſs, is as ſtrongly ty'd down to ti 
Rules of Horace, as the Writer. 


Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum ipſi tibi. 


He that feels not himſelf the Paſſion he would rj 
will talk to a ſleeping Audience: But this never was th 
Fault of Berterton ; and it has often amazed me, to { 
thoſe who ſoon came after him, throw out in foil 
Parts of a Character, a juſt and graceful Spirit, whidl 
Betterton himſelf could not but have applauded. Ay 
yet in the equally ſhining Paſſages of the ſame CH 
rater, have heavily dragg'd the Sentiment ala 
like a dead Weight; with a long ton'd Voice, and 4» 
ſent Eye, as if they had _ forgot what they u 
about: If you have never made this Obſervation, I; 
contented you ſhould not know, where to apply it 
A farther Excellence in Betterton, was that he cor 
vary his Spirit to the different Characters he af 
Thoſe wild impatient Starts, that fierce and ful 
ing Fire, which he threw into Hot/pur, never can 
from the unruffled Temper of his Brutus (for I hay 
more than once ſeen a Brutus as warm as Heths 
when the Betterton Brutus was provoked, in his Di 
pou with Caffus, his Spirit flew only to his Eye; | 
eady Look only ſupply'd that Terror, which hed 
dain'd an Intemperance in his Voice ſhould riſet 
'Thus with a ſettled Dignity of Contempt, like anu 
heeding Rock, he repell'd upon himſelf the Foam! 
Caſſius. Perhaps the very Words of Shakeſpear vi 
better let you into my Meaning: | 


Muſt I give ay, and room to your raſh Choler ? 
Shall 1 be frighted when a Madman ſtares ? 


And a little after, 
There is no Terror, Caſſius, in your Looks / &c. 
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Tot but, in ſome part of this Scene, where he re- 
oaches Caius, his Temper is not under this Suppreſ- 
on, but opens into that Mm which 13 a 
In of Virtue ; yet this is that Spark of anger, 
hich Brutus hindelf endeavours to «doh | | 

But with whatever ſtrength of Nature we ſee the 
det ſhew, at once, the Philoſopher and the Heroe, yet 
e Image of the Actor's Excellence will be ftill imper- 
& to you, , unleſs Language. cou'd put Colours in our 
ſords to paint the Voice with. | 
E. A vis fimilem pingere, pinge ſonum, is enjoining 
C Impoſlibility. The moſt that a Yandike can arrive 
is to make his Portraits of great Perſons ſeem to 


to tle 


ale 

I a Shakeſpear goes farther yet, and tells you 
_ 7 his Pictures thought; a Bettertos ſteps beyond 
'1 boch, and calls them from the Grave, to breathe,. 


d be themſelves again, in Feature, Speech, and Mo- 
n. When the skilful Actor ſhews you all theſe 
wers united, and gratifies at once your Eye, your 
xr, your Underſtanding. To conceive the Pleaſure 
ig from ſuch Harmony, you muſt have been pre- 
rat it! tis not to be told you! | 
There cannot be a ſtronger Proof of the Charms of 
monious Elocution, than the many, even unnatural 
enes and Flights of the falſe Sublime it has liſted in- 
= applauſe. In what raptures have I ſeen an Audi- 
riſe Mee, at the furious Fuſtian and turgid Rants in Naz.” 
es Alexander the Great | for though I can allow 
1s Play a few great Beauties, yet it is not without its 
vagant Blemiſhes. Every Play of the fame Au- 
or has more or leſs of them. t me give you a 
aple from this. Alexander, in a full crowd of 
burtiers, without being occaſionally call'd or pro- 
Kdto it, falls into this Rhapſody of Vain-glory. 


Can none remember? Yes, Thnow all maſt | | 
þd therefore they ſhall know it agen. 
8 When : 
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When Glory like the dazzling Eagle, flood 
 Pearch'd on my Beaver, in the Granick Flood, 
When Fortune t Self, my Standard trembling bore, 
And the pale Fates flood freighted an the Shore, | 

When the Immortals on the Billows rode, 
And 1 myſelf appear d the leading God. 


When theſe flowing Numbers came from the Mouth d 
a Betterton, the Multitude no more defired Senſe » 
them, than our muſical Connoiſſeurs think it eſſenti 
in the celebrated Airs of an Halian Opera. Does 1 
this prove, that there is very near as much Enchant, 
ment in the well-· govern'd Voice of an Actor, as in ti 
ſweet pipe of an Eunuch ?. If I tell you, there was 
one Tragedy, for many Years, more in favour with 
the Town than Alexander, to what muſt we impute thi 
its command of publick Admiration ? Not to its intriy 
fick Merit, ſurely, if it ſwarms with Paſſages like th 

T have ſhewn you ! If this Paſſage has Merit, let 
ſee what Figure it would make upon Canvas, wha 
fort of Picture would riſe from it. If Ls Brun, wh 
was famous for painting the Battles of this Heroe, hat 
ſeen this lofty Deſcription, what one Image could he 
have poſſibly taken from it? In what Colours would 
he have ſhewn us Glory perch'd upon @; Beaver Hoy 
would he have drawn Fortune | Trembling ? Or, indeed 
what uſe could he have made of pale Fates, or Immr: 
tal riding upon Billows, with this bluſtering God od 
his own > aling at the head of em; Where, the 
muſt have lain the Charm, that once made the Pub- 
lick fo partial to this Tragedy? Why plainly, in ti 
Grace and Harmony of the Actor's Utterance. Fi 
the Actor himſelf, is not accountable for the falſe Po 
try of his Author; That, the Hearer is to judge of; 
it paſſes upon him, the Actor can have no Quarrel i 
it ; who, if the Periods given him are round, ſmooth, 
ſpirited, and high ſounding, even in a falſe Paſſion 
muſt throw out the ſame Fire and Grace, as may be 
required in one juſtly riſing from Nature; where 9 


i Excellencies will then be only more pleaſing, in pro- 


nion, that to the extraordinary Succeſs of this very 
lay, we may impute the Corruption of ſo many Ac- 
rs, and Tragick Writers, as were immediately miſ- 
d by it, The unſkilful Actor, who imagin'd all the 


fon to arrive at the ſame applauſe. And it 1s from 


* nce I date our having ſeen the ſame Reaſon preva- 
t, for above fifty Years. Thus equally miſguided . 
u many a barren-brain'd Author has ftream'd into a 


riods,.. ſignifying 
umber in ſome of my former 


ade one, But, to keep a little cloſer to Betterton. 


be deſerted by the 'Town, upon the ſudden Death of 


der this great Diſadvantage of The Satiety it had gi- 
t for three Days together it fill'd the Houſe ! and 
action gave him, it probably might have 

nfic Merit of an Actor. This I mention, not on- 


licious Elocution, with ſcarce Senſe to aſſiſt it; but 


* where it was not demanded, he never proſtituted 
el Fower to the low ambition of a falſe applauſe. And. 
ooch der, that when, from a too advanced age, he re- 


n'd that toilſome part of Alexander, the Play, for 


/ 
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"tion to the Taſte. of his Hearer. And I am of o- 


erit of delivering thoſe blazing Rants, lay only in 
e Strength, and ſtrain'd Exertion of the Voice, be- 
n to tear his Lungs, upon every falſe; or ſlight Oc- 


thy flowing Style, pompouſly rolling into ſounding : 
i roundly nothing; of which 
bours, I am ſome- 
ing more than cnn, that I may my ſelf have 


When this favourite Play I am ſpeaking of, from 
being too frequently acted, was worn out, and came 


mfort, who had play'd Alexander with Succeſs, ' for 
eral Years, the Part was given to Betterton, which,. 


n, he immediately reviv'd, with ſo new a Luſtre, 
d his then decliningStrength been equal to the F _—_ | 
doubled its 
cceſs ;.an uncommon Inſtance of the Power and in- 
to prove what irreſiſtible Pleaſure may ariſe from a 


ſhew- you too, that tho' Betterton never Wanted 
, and Force, when his Character demanded it; 


any Years after, never was able to impoſe upon the. 
G 3 | Publick ; 


ES way, would then have been thought Inſenſibility, a 
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Publick; and I look upon his fo particularly ſupport 
ing the falſe Fire and ach of that Charts 
to be a more ſurprizing Proof of his Skill, than hi 
being eminent in thoſe of She ear; becauſe then 
Truth and Nature coming to his aſſiſtance, he had ng 
the ſame Difficulties to combat, and conſequently, yy 
muſt be leſs amazed at his Succeſs, where we are mon 
able to account for it. 

: Notwithſtanding the extraordinary Power he ſhey' 
in blowing Alexander once more into a blaze of adni. 
ration, Betterton had ſo juſt a Senſe of what was true 
or falſe applauſe, that I have heard him ſay, he neve 
thought any kind of it equal to an attentive Silence; 
that there were many ways of deceiving an Audienc 
into a loud one; but to keep them huſht and quiet 
was an applauſe which only Truth and Merit could ar 
rive at: Of which art, there never was an equi 
Maſter to himſelf. - From theſe various Excellencie; 
he had ſo full a Poſſeſſion of the Eſteem and Regard « 

his Auditors, that upon his Entrance into every Sc 
be ſeem'd to ſeize upon the Eyes and Ears of the Gid 
dy and Inadvertent ! To have talk'd, or look'd another 


orance, In all his Soliloquies of moment, the 
ſtrong Intelligence of his attitude and aſpect, drew yo 
into ſuch an impatient Gaze, and eager ExpeRation 
that you almoſt 1mbib'd the Sentiment with your Ey 
before the Ear could reach it. TR 
Ass Betterton is the Centre to which all my Obſers 
tions upon Action tend, you will give me leave, unde 
his Character to enlarge upon that Head. In tit 
juſt Delivery of poetical Numbers, rer | 
the Sentiments are pathetick, it is ſcarce credible, up 
on how minute an Article of Sound depends their greal 
eſt Beauty or Inaffection. The Voice of a Singer 
not more ſtrictly ty'd to Time and Tune, than that of 
Actor in Theatrical Elocution; The leaſt, Syllable to 
long, or too ſlightly dwelt upon, in a Period, dep 
ciates it to nothing; which very Syllable, if right 
touch'd, ſhall, like the heightening Stroke of Ly 


» 
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om a Maſter's Pencil give Life and Spirit to che Whole. 


n hi herein iny Judgment, ny Ear, and miy magination,. 

here ere not y fatisfy'd ; which, ſince his Time, 1 

1 ns annot equally ſay of any one Actor whatſoever : Not 

„weht it is po ble to be much his Inferior, — 
xcellencies; which I ſhall obſerve in another place. 


ad it been prattieable to have ty d down the 
ands of all the ill Judges who were commonly the 
lajority of an Audience, to what amazing Perfection 
icht the "Exgi3Þ Theatre have arrived, with fo juſt 


never N Actor as Bertertoi at the Head of it If what was 
ence ; 

lienct s » 222 . * 8 
quiet rom the injudicious Approbation of the Multitude, 
11d a Wave bawl'd and ſtrutted into the place of Merit? If 
equliþcrefore the bare ſpeaking Voice has ſuch Allurements 


encies it, how much 1 ought we to wander, however we 
ay lament, that the ſweeter Notes of Vocal Mufick 
ould ſo have captivated even the politer World, in- 
an apoſtacy from Senſe, to an Idolatry of Sound 
t us enquire from whence this Enchantment riſes, 
am afraid it may be too naturally accounted for: For 
hen we complain, that the figeſt. Muſick; /purchas'd 
-w yvi fuch vaſt Expence, is ſo often thrown away upon the 
oſt miſerable. Poetry, we ſeem not to conſider, that 
hen the Movement of the Air, and Tone of the 
oice, are exquiſitely harmonious, tho” we regard not 
e Word of what we hear, yet the Power of the Me- 


dy is ſo buſy in the Heart, that r 
leas to it of our own Creation, and, in ſome be- 
me ourſelves the Poet to the _—_—_ ; and what 
det is ſo dull as not to be charm'd with the Child of his 
n Fancy? So that there is even a kind of Language 
agreeable Sounds, Which like the of Beauty, 
tout Words, ſpeaks and plays with the inati 
tile this Taſte therefore is ſo naturally prevalent, I 
abt, to propoſe Remedies for it, were but giving 
ws to the Winds, or Advice to Inamorato's : And 
ever gravely we may aſſert, that Profit ought al- 
ways. 
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ways to be inſeparable from the Delight of the 
Theatre z nay admitting that the pleaſure would be 
heightned by the uniting them; yet, while Inſtrudi. 
on is ſo little the Concern of the Auditor, how can ye 
hope that ſo choice a Commodity will come to a Mar- 
ket where there is ſo ſeldom a Demand for it? 
It is nat to the Actor therefore, but to the vitiated 
and low Taſte of the Spectator, that the Corruptions df 
the Stage (of what kind ſoever,) have been owing. If 
the Publick, by whom they muſt live, had Goin 
enough to diſcountenance, and declare againſt all the 
Traſh and. Fopperies they have been uently 
fond of, both the Actors and the Authors, to belt 
of their Power muſt naturally have ſerv'd their dai 
Table with ſound and wholſome Diet. — But I haye 
not yet done with my Article of Elocution. 
As we have ſometimes great Compoſers of Muſick, 
who cannot fing, we have as frequently great Writen 
that cannot read ; and tho', without the niceſt Ear, no 
Man can be Maſter of poetical Numbers, yet the bel 
Ear in the World will not always enable- in to pro- 
nounce them. Of this Truth, Dryden, our firſt great 
Maſter of Verſe and Harmony, was a ſtrong Inſtance 
When he brought his May of Anplytrion to the Stage 
J heard him gave it its firſt Reading to the Actor, in 


which, though it is true, he delivered the pla in Senſe df 
every period, yet the whole was in ſo cold, fo flat, and 

ing a manner, that I am afraid of not bein n 
believed when I affirm it. 

On the contrary, Lze, far his inferior in Poetry, vn 
ſo pathetick a Reader of his own Scenes, that I have 
been inform'd by an Actor who was preſent, that whie u 
Eee. was reading to Major Mohun-at a Rehearſal, Ms 
hun, in the-warmth of his admiration, threw down 
his Part, and faid, unleſs I were able to play it, # 
well as you read it, to what purpoſe ſhould I undertake 
it? And yet this very Author, whoſe Elocution ray; 
admiration in ſo capital an Actor, when de attempted 


'» 0%, 3.99. we nec as 
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d be an Actor himſelf, ſoon quitted the Stage, in an 
oneſt Deſpair of ever making any profitable Figure 
dere. From all this I would infer, That let our 
onception of what we are to Teak, be ever ſo juſt, 
4 the Ear ever fo true, yet, when we are to deliver 
to an Audience (I will leave Fear out of the Queſtion) 
ere muſt go along with the whole, a natural Freedom, 
xd becoming Grace, which is eaſier to conceive than 
deſcribe : For without this inexpreſſible ſomewhat, 
e Performance will come out oddly diſguis d, or 
ewhere defeftively, unſurprizing to the Hearer. 
this Defect too, 1 will give you yet a ſtranger In- 
nce, which you will allow Fear could not be the Oc- 
ion of: If you remember Efcourt, you mult have 
down that he was long enough upon the Stage, not to 
under the leaſt Reftraint from Fear, in his Perfor- 
ance : This Man was ſo amazing and extraordinary a 
imick, that no Man or Woman, from the Coquette to 
Privy-Counſellor, ever mov'd or ſpoke before him, 
t he could carry their Voice, Look, Mein, and 
tion, inſtantly into another Company: I have 
ard him make long Harangues, and form various 


. 


nce : WFouments, even in the Manner of thinking, of an 
rage Winent Pleader at the Bar, with every the leaſt Arti- 
TS, 18: 


and Singularity of his Utterance ſo perfectly imita- 
„that he was the very alter ipſe, ſcarce to be di- 
guiſh'd from his Original. Vet more; 1 have ſcen, oF 
dn the Margin of the written part of Fajtaff, which. 
afted, his own Notes and Obſervations upon ot 
. the. 
vt 


7, vue Speech of it, deſcribing the true Spirit 

have our, and with what Tone of Voice, Look, . 
while iWure, each of them ought to be delivered. Yet in 
, MR Execution upon the Stage, he ſeemed to have loft 
don choſe juſt Ideas he had form'd of it, and almoſt tho. 
it, Character, labour'd under a heavy Load of Flat- 
eruuß In a Word; with all his Skill in Mimickry, and 
riss ledge of what ought to be done, he never, upon 


Stage, could bring it truly into Practice, but was 
a che whole, a languid, unaffecting Actor. A 


| * 


Secrets, too deep for me to dive into; let us content 


#ius then was ſo ſtrong in Betterton, that it ſhone ou 


all the Magazine of Poetry, to animate his Powe, 
and delight his Judgment with. 
' The Perſon of this excellent Actor was ſuitable v 
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F have ſhewn you ſo many n Qualifications, ng 
one of which can be ſpar'd in. true Theatrical Elocuti. 
on, and have at the ſame time proved, that with the 
aſſiſtance of them all united, the whole may till cone 
forth defective; what Talents ſhall we ſay will infall. 
bly form an Actor? This, I confeſs, is one of Natur 


ourſelves therefore with affirming, That Genius, which 
Nature only gives, only can complete him. This G. 


in every 8 and Motion of him. Yet Voice, au 
Perſon, are ſuch neceſſary ſupports to it, that by th 
Multitude, they have been preferred to Genius itlell, 
or at leaſt often miſtaken for it. Betterton had a Void 
of that kind, which gave more ſpirit to Terror, tha 
to the ſofter Paſſions ; of more Strength than Melody, 
The Rage and Jealouſy of Othello, became him betta 
than the Sighs and Tenderneſs of Caſtalio For tho 
in Caftalio he only excell'd others, in Othello he er 
cell'd himſelf; which you will eaſily believe, when d 
conſider, that in ſpite of his Complexion, . O:he/ wi <* 
more natural Beauties than the beſt Actor can find i 


his Voice, more manly than ſweet, not exceeding tle 
middle Stature, inclining to the corpulent ; of a wii 
rious and penetrating Aſpe& ; his Limbs nearer uy 
athletick, than the delicate proportion; yet howewt 
form'd, there aroſe from the Harmony of the whole 
commanding Mein of Majeſty, which the fairer-fac . 
or (as Shakeſpear calls em) the curled Darlings of hy 
Time, ever wanted ſomething to be equal Maſters dd 
There was ſome Years ago, to be had, almoſt in ever 
e a Merxorinto, from Kneller, extremely lil 


In all I have ſaid of Betterton, I confine myſelf to 
the Time of his Strength, and higheſt power in Ae 
tion, that you may make Allowances from what he vu 
able to execute at fifty, to what you might have ſeen "i 


* _ 
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im at paſt ſeventy ; for tho? to the laſt he was with- 
ut his equal, he might not then be equal to his for- 
ner ſelf; yet ſo far was he from being ever overtaken, 
lat for many Years after his Deceaſe, I ſeldom faw 

f his parts, in Shakeſpear, ſupply's by others, but it 
rew from me the Lamentation of Opbelia upon Ham- 
Is being unlike, what ſhe had ſeen him. 


Ah ! woe is me ! 


T have ſeen, what I have ſeen, ſee what Iſec ! 


The laſt Part this great Maſter of his Profeſſion ac- 
ed, was Melanthius in the Maid's Tragedy, for his 
vn Benefit; when being ſuddenly ſeiz'd by the Gout, 
ſubmitted, by extraordinary Applications, to have 
is Foot fo far reliev'd, that he might be able to walk 
n the Stage, in a Slipper, rather than wholly diſap- 
dint his Auditors. He was obſerv'd that Day, to 
we exerted a more than ordinary ſpirit, and met with 
table Applauſe ; but the unhappy Conſequence of 
pmpering with his Diſtemper was, that it flew into his 
lead, and killed him in three Days, (I think) in the 
venty-fourth Year of his Age. | 
[ once thought to have filled up my Work with a ſe- 
ct Diſſertation upon Theatrical Action, but I find, 
the Digreſſions I have been tempted to make in this 
lccount of Betterton, that all I can ſay upon that 
lead, will naturally fall in, and poſſibly be leſs tedi- 


* us, if diſpers'd among the various Characters of the 

en rticular Actors, T have promis'd to treat of; I ſhall 
dei erefore make uſe of thoſe ſeveral Vehicles, which 
will find waiting in the next Chapter, to carry 

f hu 


du through the reſt of the Journey, at your Leiſure. 
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CHAP. V. 


The Theatrical Characters of the Princip 
Aclors, in the Tear 1690, contind. 


A few Words to Critical Auditors. 


HO”, as I have before obſerv'd, Women were 0 
admitted to the Stage, till the Return of King 
Charles, yet it could not be ſo ſuddenly ſupply'd wit 
them, but that there was ſtill a neceſſity, for ſome time 
to put the handſomeſt young Men into Petticoat; n 
Which Bnaſton was then ſaid to have worn, win . 
| 1 ſacceſs ; particularly in the part of Evade, in the 
| Maid's Tragedy, which I have heard him ſpeak of; 
j and which calls to my Mind a ridiculous Diftreſs that 
| atoſe from theſe ſorts of Shifts, Which the Stage un 
then Rt to. The King coming a little before hi 

uſual Time to a Tragedy, found. the Actors not ready 
to begin, when his Majeſty not chuſing to have 3 
much Patience as his good Subjects, ſent to them, to 
know the Meaning of it; upon which the Maſter of Wc: 
the Com came to the Box, and rightly judging 
that the Excuſe for their Default, would be the 
true one, fairly told his Majeſty, that the Queen ws 

. not faw'd yet: The King, whoſe good Humour 

lov'd to laugh at a Jeft, as well as to make one, accep 
ted the Excuſe, which ſerw'd to divert him, till tie t! 
male Queen cou'd be effeminated. In a Word, Nins. 
foon, ut that Time, was ſo beautiful a Youth, that the ba- 

Ladies of Quality prided themſelves in taking hin tic 
with them in their Coaches, to Hyde-Park, in hie 
Theatrical Habit, after the Play; which in tho tur 
Days, they might have ſufficient 'Time to do, becaule | 
Plays then, were uſed to begin at four a Clock: Tee. 
Hour that People of the ſame Rank, are now go | 
ing to Dinner. — Of this Truth, I ha 
the * Curioſity to enquire, and had it contend er 

2 4 
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om his own Mouth, in his advanc'd Age: And 


tle abated; even at paſt ſixty, his Teeth were 
a 


reigning Toaſt of twenty. He had ſomething of a 
mal Gravity in his Mein, which was attributed to 


male Decency. But ev'n that, in Characters of Su- 
riority had its proper Graces; it misbecame him not 
the Part of Leon, in Fletebor's Rule a Wife, &c. 
hich he executed with a determin'd Manlineſs, and 
neſt Authority, well worth the beſt Actor's Imi- 
ion, He had a piercing Eye, and in Characters of 
roick Life, a quick imperious Vivacity, in his 


— 
2 


m 

„ ne of Voice, that painted the Tyrant truly terri- 

iht. There were two Plays of Dryden in which he 
the ne, with uncommon Luſtre; in Aurenge-Zebe he 
oe yd Morat, and in Don Sebaſtian, Muley Moloch; in 

hat ch theſe Parts, he had a fierce, Lion- like Majeity 

wall his Port and Utterance, that gave the Spectator a 

d of trembling Admiration ! 

ad) WY Here I cannot 'P obſerving upon a modeſt Miſe 
ue, which I thought the late Mr. Booth committed 

„u his acting the Part of Morat: There are in chis 
e Character ſo. many Sentiments of avow'd Barba- 

ing Wy, Inſolence, and Vain-glory, that they blaze even 

the WJ 2 ludicrous Luſtre, and doubtleſs the Poet intended 

wu e to make his Spectators laugh, while they ad- 


our rd them; but Booth thought it depreciated the 
onity of Tragedy to raiſe a Smile, in any part of it, 
| therefore covered theſe kind of Sentiments with 


mn —_— Coldneſs, and unmoved Delivery, as if 
the had fear'd the Audience might take too familiar a 
hin Wtice of them. In Mr. Audi ſon's Cato, Syphax has 
be Sentiments of near the ſame Nature, which I + . 
hoſe tur d to ſpeak, as I\imagin'd Ynnaſton would have 
au de, had he been then living to have ſtood in the 
Tue e Character. Mr. Addi/on, who had ſomething 
; g0- Mr. Booth's Diffidence, at the Rehearſal of his Play, 
bar it was acted, came into my Opinion, and ond, 
mel t eren Tragedy, on ſuch particular Occaſions might 
from : L admit 


deed, to the laſt of him, his handſomeneſs was veryl - 


und, white, and even, as one would wiſh to ſee, in 


- ſtately Step he had been ſo early confin'd to, in a 
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Mark, ſeems not neceſſary to be determin'd by th 
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admit of a h of Approbation. Tn Shak 
Inſtances of * frequent, as in Mackbeth, 4 
Fur, Richard the Third, and Harry the Eighth, i 
which Characters, tho' of a tragical Caſt, have ſome 
times familiar Strokes in them, ſo high] naturd 
to each particular Diſpoſition, that it is impoſſib 
not 'to be tranſported into an honeſt Laughter at then: 
And theſe are thoſe happy Liberties, which tho' fe 
Authors are qualify'd to take, yet when juſtly taker i. 
may challenge a Place among their greateſt Rea b 
Now whether Dryden in his Morat, feliciter Audi 

or may be allow'd the Happmeſs of having hit thy 


Actor; whoſe Buſineſs, ſure, is to make the beſt of 
his Author's Intention, as in this Part Kynafton did 
doubtleſs not without Dryden's Approbation. Fu 
theſe Reaſons then, I thought my good Friend, M. 
Booth (who certainly had many Rxcellencies) carry 
his Reverence for the Buſkin too far, in not followiy 
the bold Flights of the Author, with that Wantonnel 
of Spirit which the Nature of thoſe Sentiments demay 
ded : For Example] Morat, having a criminal Paſſo 
for Indamora, promiſes, at her Requeſt, for one Day 


to ſpare the Life of her Lover Aurenge Zebe : But u 
chuſing to make known the real Motive of his Mer 
when Nourmahal ſays to him. W's 


'Tavill not be Jafe to let him live an Hour ! 
Morat filences her with this heroical Rhodomontade, 


PI at, to ſhew my Arbitrary Power. | 7 


Riſum teneatis ? It was impoſſible not to laugh, a 
reaſonably too, when this Line came out of the Modi 
of Kynefton, with the ſtern, and haughty Look, thu 
attended it. But above this tyrannical, tumid Su gt 
ority of Character, there is a grove, and rationa! Ma uch 
jeſty in Shakeſpear's Harry the Fourth, which tho' n 
ſo glaring to the vulgar Eye, requires thrice the Skil 
and Grace to become, and ſupport. Of this real M 
jeſty Kynaſten was entirely Maiter ; here every Sci N. 
mel 
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ent came from him, as if it had heen his own, as if 
e had himſelf, that inſtant, conceiv'd it, as if he had 
pt the Player, and were the real King he perſonated 1 
perfection ſo rarely found, that very often, in Actors 
f good Repute, a certain Vacancy of Look, Inanity 


lan, to the judicious Spectator; who from the leaſt of 
zoſe Errors plainly ſees, the whole but a Leſſon given 
im, to be got by Heart, from ſome great Author, 
hoſe Senſe is deeper than the Repeater's Underſtan- 
ng. This true Majeſty Kynaflon had fo entire a Com- 


and of; that when he whiſper'd the following plain 
the ine to Hotſpur g- * | | 
4 
did Send us your Priſoners, or you'll hear of at ! 
Fo 


e convey'd a more terrible Menace in it than the 
Wudeſt Intemperance of Voice could ſwell to. But let 
e bold Imitator beware, for without the Look, and 
Elocution that waited on it, an Attempt of the 
me Nature may fall to nothing. 
But the Dignity of this Character appear'd in na- 
« ſtill more ſhining, in the private Scene between the 
ng and Prince his Son: There you ſaw Majeſty, in 
at Sort of Grief, which only Majeſty could feel 
re the paternal Concern, for the Errors of the Son, 
de the Monarch more rever'd, und dreaded ; His 
proaches ſo juſt, yet ſo unmixt with Anger (and 
reſore the more piercing) opening as it were the 
ms of Nature, with a ſecret Wiſh, that filial Daty, 
| Penitence awak'd, might fall into them with Grace, 
| Honour, In this afQing Scene I thought y- 
on ſhew'd his moſt maſterly Strokes of Nature. ; c- 
lng all the various Motions of the Heart, with the 
e Force, Dignity, and Feeling they are written ad- 


e, 


uch the beſt Writer cannot inſpire into any Actor, 
ois not born with it. What made the Merit of 
Actor, and that of Betterton more ſurprizing, was 
t though they both obſerv'd, the Rules of 'Truth, 
Nature, they were each as different in their man- 
mel H 2 ner 


- 


Voice, or ſuperfluous Geſture, ſhall unmask the 


g to the whole, that peculiar, and becoming Grace, 


> 


*, 
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ner of acting, as in their perſonal Form, and Feature 
But Kynafton ſaid too long upon the Stage, till his Me. 
mory and Spirit began to fail him. I ſhall: not there 
fore ſay any thing of his Imperfections, which, at thy 
time, were viſibly not his own, but the Effects of de 
caying Nature, | | 

Monfort, a younger Man by twenty Years, and # 
this time in his higheſt Reputation, was an Actor of} 
very different Style : Of Pepſon he was tall, well mad: 
fair, and of an agreeable Aſpe& : His Voice clex, 
full, and melodious : In Tragedy he was the moſt a 
fecting Lover within my Memory. His Addreſſes hat 
a refiftleſs Recommendation from the very Tone of hi 
Voice, which gave his Words ſuch Soſtneſs, that, 
Dryden ſays, 


I. Flakes of feather'd Snow, 
They melted as they fell ! 


All this he particularly verify'd in that Scene of 4: 
ander, where the Hero throws himſelf at the Feet « 
Statira for Pardon of his paſt Infidelities. There a 
ſaw the Great, the Tender, the Penitent, the Deſpair 
ing, the Tranſported, and the Amiable, in the high 
Perfection. In Comedy, he gave the trueſt Life 
what we call the Fine Gentleman ; his Spirit ſhone ti 
brighter for being poliſh'd with Decency :- In Scent 
of Gaiety, he never broke into the Regard, that \ 
due to the Preſence of equal, or ſuperior Charat 
tho* inferior Actors play's them; he fill'd the Stay 
not by elbowing, and croſſing it before others, or d 
concerting their Action, but by ſurpaſſing them, 
true and maſterly Touches of Nature. He never laugl 
at his own Jeſt, unleſs the Point of his Raillery up! 
another requir'd it He had a particular Talent, 
giving Life to bons Mots and Repartees : The Wit er 
the Poet ſeem'd always to come from him extemm 
and ſharpen'd into more Wit, from his brilliant muy” * 


ner of delivering it; he had himſelf a Share ofen 


or what is equal to it, ſo lively a Pleaſantnefs of I 
mour, that when either of theſe fell into his Handsup 
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« Sandford wy be term'd the Spagnolet « 
an excellent 


Characters; ſo that whenever, in any new or re 


| SpeRtator too, by not being miſled. by a tempri 
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ception in them, muſt have been very much, and juf 
ly abated. If n could be remembered how much he 
Had the Advantage of me, in Voice and Paſſion, 
could not, here, be ſuſpected of an affected Modeſy, 
or of over-valuing his Excellence: For he ſung a cler 
Counter-tenor, and had a melodious warbling Thru 
which could not but ſet off the laſt Scene of $ 
- Courtly with an uncommon Happineſs ; which I, ala 
could not only ſtruggle thro', with the faint Excuſa 
and real Confidence of a fine Singer, under the Imper 
feion of a feign'd, and fcreaming Treble, which # 
beſt could only ſhew you what I would have done, lu 
Nature been more favourable to me. 
This excellent Actor was cut off oy a tragical Death 
in the 33d Year of his Age, generally lamented by hy 
Friends, and all Lovers of the Theatre. The partic 
lar Accidents that attended his Fall, are to be found i 
large in the Trial of the Lord Mobun, printed amor 
thoſe of the State, in Folio. 


the Theatre, Actor in diſagreeable Ch 
racters: For as the chief Pieces of that famous Pais 
ter were of human Nature in Pain and Agony; þ 
"Sandford, upon the Stage, was generally as flagition 
as à Cream, a Maligni, an Jago, or a Mechiavih 
could ' make him. The Painter: tis true, from th 
Fire of his Genius might think the quiet Objects d 
Nature too tame for his Pencil; and therefore chi in- 
to indulge it in its full Power, upon thoſe. of V 
lence and Horror: But poor Sandford was not tix 
Stage-villain by Choice, but from Neceſſity; for i 


ving a low,and crooked Perſon, ſuch bodily Deſeß ho 


were too ſtrong to be admitted in to great, or amiab 


ved Play, there was a hateful or miſchievous Peric MI 


Sandford was ſure to have no Competitor for it: et 


indeed (as we are not to ſuppoſe a Villain, or Trin 
can be ſhewn for our Imitation, or not for our Abbe r 
rence) can it be doubted, but the leſs comely the Ado 
Perſon, the fitter he may be to perform them. Ine 


F 
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Form, may be leſs inclin'd to excuſe the wicked or 
immoral Views or Sentiments of them. And tho 
the hard Fate of an Oedipus, might naturally give 
Humanity of an Audience thrice the Pleaſure that 
could ariſe from the wilful Wickedneſs of the beſt act · 
d Creon 3 yet who could ſay that Sandſom, in ſuch a 
Part, was not Mſter of) as true and juſt Action, as 


te beſt Tragedian could be, whoſe happier Perſon had 
recommended him» to the virtuous Hero, or any other 
ver more pleaſing Favourite of che Imagination? In this 


\ oc i/advantageous Light, then, ſtood Sau furd, as an 
Actor, admir'd by the Judicious; while the Crowd 
only prais d him by their Prejudice. And ſo unuſual 
ati Wha it been -to ſee Sandford an innocent Man in a 
play, that whenever he was ſo; the Spectators would 
der bardly give him Credit in ſo groſs an. improbability, 
dt t me give you an odd Inſtance of it, which I heard 


in fort ſay was a real fact. A new Play (che Name of 
Wit | have forgot) was brought upon the Stage, wheres 
in Sana ford happened to perform the Part of an honeſt 
Stateſman ; The Pit after they had fat three or 
our Acts, in quiet Expectation, that the well-difſem- 
bled Honeſty of — (for ſuch of courſe 

tiooffconcluded it) would ſoon be diſcovered, or at 


avi rom its Security involve the Actors in the Play, in 
me ſurprizing Diſtreſs or Confuſion, which might 
1 animate the Scenes to come; when, at laſt, 
cha nding no ſuch matter, but that the Cataſtrophe had 


aken quite another Turn, and that Sandfort was real- 
t i an honeſt Man to the end of the Play, 1 
lamn'd it, as if the Author had impos'd upen the 

Ye (ca ot frontleſs or incredible Abſurdit x. : 
nia It is not improbable, but that from Sard/td's 
reißt maſterly perſonating Characters of Guilt, the in- 
erſuerior Actors might think his Succeſs chiefly owing 
N the Defects of his Perſon z and from thence might 
nike occaſion, whenever- they appeared as Bravo's, 
ber Murtherers, to make- themſelves as frightful and 
\ ors inhumane Figures, as poſſible. In King Charles's 
nc, this low skill was - carry'd to ſuch an Extrava- 
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gance, that the King himſelf who was black - brow d 
and of a ſwarthy Complexion, paſs'd a pleaſant Re. 
mark, upon his obſerving” the grim Looks of the 
Murtherers in Mackbeth ; when, turning to his Peo- 
ple, in the Box about him, Pray, what is the Mex 
ing, {aid he, that aue never ſee a Rogue in a Ply, 
but, Gad id ! they always clap bim on a black Pr. 
riwig ? when, it is well known, one of the greatff 
Rogues in England akways wears a fair one? Noy, 
whether or no Dr. Oates, at that time, wore his ow 
Hair, I cannot be poſitive : Or, if his. Majeſty poin. 
ted at ſome greater Man, then out of Power, 1 — 
thoſe to gueſs at him, who, may yet remember the 
2 Complexion of his Mänillers This Stor 
1 rom Betterton; Who was a Man of Veracity: 
And, I confeſs, I ſhould have thought the King's Ob 
ſervation a very juft one, though he himſelf had bees 
fair as Adonis. Nor can I. in this, Queſtion, help 
voting with the Court; for were it not too groſs 4 
Weakneſs to employ, in wicked Purpoſes, Men, who 
very ſuſpected looks might be enough to betray them 
Or are we to ſuppoſe- it unnatural, that a Murthe 
ſhould be thoroughly committed out of an old re 
Coat, and a black Perriwig? 
For my own part, I profeſs my ſelf to have bea 
an Admirer of Sandford, and have often lamented 
that his maſterly performance could not be rewardel 
with that Applauſe, which I ſaw much inferior Ac 
tors met with, merely becauſe: they ſtood in mor 
laudable Characters. For, tho' it may be a Merit i 
an Audience, to applaud Sentiments of Virtue and 
Honour; yet there ſeems to be an equal Juſtice, 
that no Diſtinction ſhould be made, as to the Exce 
lence of an Actor, whether in a good. or evil Chan 
ter; fince neither the Vice nor the Virtue of it,! 
his own, but given him by the Poet: Thereſom 
why is not the Actor who ſhines in either, equl 
ly commendable ? No, Sir; this may be Rea 
on, but that is not always a Rule with us ; tis 
Spectator will tell you, that when Virtue is applat 
ded, he gives part of it to himſelf ; becauſe * 1 
plaik 


2 
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plauſe; at the ſame time, lets others about him ſees. | 
hat he himſelf admires it. But when a wicked Ac- 


jon is going forward; when an Jago is meditating 
ed revenge, and Miſchief ; tho' Art and Nature may 
e equally _ in the Actor, the Spectator is ſhy 
%, his Applauſe, left he ſhould, in ſome fort, be look'd 
Per. pon as an Aider or an Abettor oft the Wickedneſs in 
40% iew ; and therefore rather chuſes to rob the Actor 


ff the Praiſe he may merit, than give it him in a 
haracter, which he would have you ſee his Silence 


on modeſtly diſcourages. From the ſame fond Principle; 
_ many Actors have made it a point to be ſeen in 
; 


parts ſometimes, - even flatly written, only - becauſe. 
hey ſtood in the favourable Light of Honour and 
irtue | | 

| have formerly known an Actreſs carry this The- 
ical Prudery to ſuch a height, that ſhe was, very 


help Wear, keeping herſelf chaſte by it: Her fondneſs for 
ols rue on the Stage, ſhe began to think, might per- 
het ade the World, that it had made an Impreſſion on 
em | er private Life ; and Appearances of it actually went 
_ far, that, in-an Epilogue. to.anmobſcure Play, the 


Profits of which were given to her, and wherein ſhe 
Red a Part of impregaable; Chaſtity, ſhe beſpoke. the 


bean Favour of the Ladies, by a Proteſtation, that in Ho- 
ented our of their Goodneſs and Virtue, ſhe would dedicate 
wi er unblemiſh'd Life to their Example. Part of this 
r Ab 


eſtal Vow, Iremember, was contained in the follow- 
hg Verſe. 4 $99 


Study to live the Character 1 Play. 


uſtice, . | 

Ecce alas ! how weak are the ſtrongeſt Works of Art, 
hart ben Nature befieges it! for tho' this good Creature 
f it, far held out her Diſtaſte to Mankind, that they 
re for Would never reduce her to marry any one of em; 
eq et we muſt own - ſhe grew, like Ce/ar, 2 by 
erer Fall! Her firſt -heroick Motive, to a Surrender, 
; Ss to fave the Life of a Lover, who, in his De- 
9 air, had vow'd to deſtroy himſelf, with which Act 
is 


Mercy (in a jealous Diſpute once. in my — 


of common diſtaſte, we may honeſtly ſtyle him a Tis 


Voice had an acute and piercing Tone, which firud 


* 
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ſhe was provok'd to reproach him in theſe ven 
Words ; Villain! did I not ſave your Life? The 
generous Lover, in return to that firſt tender Obligz, 
tion, gave Life to her firſt-bern, and that pious Of. 
ſpring hath, fince, rais'd to her Memory, ſeveral in 
nocent Grand-children. | 

So that, as we ſee, it is not the Hood, that make 
the Monk, nor the Veil the Veſtal ; I am apt to think, 
that if the Perſonal Morals of an Actor, were to be 
weighed by his Appearance on the Stage, the Ad 
vantage and Favour (if any were due to either fide) 
might rather incline to the Traitor, than the Her, 
to the Se ius, than the Cato; or to the Syphax, 
than the Juba : Becauſe no Man can naturally defi 
to cover. his Honeſty with a wicked Appearance; but 
an ill Man might poſſibly incline to cover his Guilt 
with the appearance of Virtue, which was the Caf 
of the Frail Fair One, now mentioned. But be thy 
Queſtion decided as it may, Sandford always appear 
to me the honeſter Man, in proportion to the Spin 
wherewith he expos'd the wicked and immoral Chara 
ters he acted: For had his Heart been unſound, « 
tainted with the leaft Guilt of them, his Conſciend 
muſt in ſpite of him, in any too near a Reſemblang 
of himſelf, have been a Cheak upon the Vivacity « 
his Action. Sandford, therefore, might be ſaid & 
have contributed his equal Share with the foremoſt Ac 
tors, to the true and laudable Uſe of the Stage : An 
in this Light too, of being ſo frequently the Obel 


atrical Martyr, to Paetical Juſtice : For in making 
Vice odious, or Virtue amiable, where does the Merit 
differ? To hate. the one, or love the other, are bi 
leading Steps to the ſame Temple of Fame, tho' at « 
ferent Portals. . 

This Actor, in his manner of Speaking, varied ve! 
much from thoſe I have already mentioned. H 


every Syllable of his Words diſtinctly upon the Et 
He had likewiſe a peculiar Skill in his Look of Mari 
ing out to an Audience whatever he judg d worth che 
2 25 m 
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ore than ordinary Notice. When he deliver'd a 
ommand, he would ſometimes give it more Force, 
ſeemin to tight the Ornament of Harmony. In 
dens Plays of Rhime, he as little as poſſible glut- 
{ the Far with the Jingle of it, rather chüfing 
hen the Senſe would permit him, to loſe it, than to 
ue it. |; _y 
Had Sandford liv'd in Shakeſpear's Time, I am 
Wnfdent his Judgment muſt have choſe him, above all 
her Actors, to have play'd his Richard the Third : 
eave his Perſon out of the Queſtion,” which, tho” 
turally made for it, yet that would have been the 
oft part of his Recommendation: Sandford had 
onger Claims to it; he had ſometimes an uncouth 
; Finek in his Motion, a harſh and ſullen Pride of 
ech, a meditating Brow, a ſtern Aſpect, occaſi- 
ally changing into an almoſt ludicrous Triumph 


th er all Goodneſs and Virtue : From thence falling 
ar» the moſt aſſwaſive Gentleneſs, and ſoothi 
pit WWndour of a deſigning Heart. Theſe, I fay, muſt 
arac 


e Pe him to 1t ; theſe would have been Co- 
rs ſo eſſentially ſhining in that Character, that it 


jene be no Diſpraiſe to that great Author, to ſay, 


dane rd muſt have ſhewn as many maſterly Strokes 
ity dit (had he ever acted it) as are viſible in the Wri- 
id it. | : 


hen I firſt brought Richard the Third (with 
i Alterations as I thought not improper) to the 
ge, Sandford was engag'd in the Company then act- 
Te under King Williams Licence in Lincoln's- Im- 
4; otherwiſe you cannot but ſuppoſe my Intereſt 
Meret have offer'd him that Pat What encourag'd” 
re ba therefore, to attempt it myſelf at the Theatre* 


d have ſpoken every Line of it: If therefore, in 
Part of it, I ſucceeded, let the Merit be given 
im: And how far I ſucceeded in that Light, thoſe 
can be Judges who remember him. In order, 
ic eſore, to give you a nearer Idea of Sandford, you 
Ma give me leave (compell'd as I am to be vain) to 
you, that the late Sir John Yanburgh, who was 

an 


al, was, that I imagin'd I knew how Sandford 


| 
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* that Character. If therefore Sir John Yanburgh's Od 


mited Liberties, to play and wanton with. Nature, th 


hope you will give credit to my Opinion: And i 


* 
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an Admirer of Sandford, after he had ſeen me ati 
aſſur'd me, That he never knew any one Actor f 
particularly profit by another, as I had done by Say 
ford in Richard the Third : You have, ſaid he, k 
very Look, Geſture, Gait, Speech, and every Motin 
him, and" have borrow'd them all, only to ſerve yon 


ſervation was juſt, who remember me in 
chard the Third, may have a nearer Conception oil 
po gry than from all the critical Account I can g 
© * FA 
I come now to thoſe other Men Actors, who, 1 
this Time, were equally famous in the lower Life of 
Comedy. But I find my ſelf more at a Loſs to gin 
ou them, in their true and proper Light, than 2 
1 have already ſet before you. Why the Tragedy 
warms us into Joy, or Admiration, or ſets our Fg 
on How with Pity, we can eaſily explain to : anotherl 
Apprehenſion: But it may ſometimes puzzle the 
veſt Spectator to account for that familiar Violence d 
Lau — that ſhall ſeize him, at ſome partici 
Strokes of a true Comedian. How then ſhall Id 
ſcribe what a better Judge might not be able to e 
reſs ? The Rules to pleaſe the Fancy cannot ſo eal 
| be laid down, as thoſe that ought to govern tit 
83 . The Decency too that muſt be obſen 
in 8 the Manner of ſpeaking it, o 
Actor to be much more like another, than they a 
or need be .ſnppos'd to be in Comedy: There ti 
Laws of Action give them ſuch free, and. almoſt unl 


the Voice, Look, and Geſture of a Comedian may it 
as various, as the. Manners and Faces of the wich 
Mankind are different fxom- one another. 'Theſe u 
the Difficulties Llie under. Where I want Words, th 
fore, to deſcribe what I may commend, I can d 


— 2 — h> MM” 5 


Credit I. hall. moſt ſtand in need of, when. tell yt 


8 


Nakes was an Actor of a quite different Genius from 
y I have ever read, heard of, or ſeen;! fine or he- 


Vaal his Time; and yet his general Excellence may be 
- M nprehended in one Article, vis; a plain and palpa- 
ine Simplicity of Nature, which was ſo utter his -n 
t he was often as unaccountably diverting in his 


mmon Speech, as on the Stage, I'faw m 
ing an account of ſome Table talk, to. andther Ae. 
bekin the Scenes, Which, a Man of ty acci 
ttally liſtening to, was ſo deceived h Man 
at he abked him, if that was a new A Nas te- 
arfing ? It ſeems almoſt amazing, that this/Simpli- 
y, ſo eaſy to Notes, ſhould never be caught by any 


| copied, though not 'equall'd by others,” | But not 
the mimical Skill of Efcourt fam'd ag he was for: 


edi | of 
Os though he had often feen Nokes, could fcarce-give. 


14 try'd, my ſelf, but in vain,” to reach "the leaſt 
to ant likeneſs of the Vit Comica uf Notes, T : 
0 eal may ſeem little to His Praiſe, it may be eee, 
rn ng a good deal to it, *becauſe I have never ſern any 
ben Aftor, except himſelf, whom I could not, atleaſt,” 
it, ur imitate, as to give you a more than tolerable No- 
ey of his Manner. Bat No es was fo ſingular a Spe- 
rc lp and was ſo form'd by Nature, for the Stage, 
u | queſtion if (beyond the trouble of getting Words 


it high reputation he had, and deſerved. 


fe Martin Marr-all, Gomez in the Spaniſb Friar, Sir 
th bolas Cully in Love in a Tub, Barnaby Brittle in 
: c  anton Mie, Sir Davy Dunce in the Soldier's. 
nd , Sofia in Amphytrion, &c. &c. &c. . To tell 
bow he ated them is beyond the reach of Cxiti- 


But, to tell you what Effect his action had upon 
dpectator, is not impoſſible: this then is all y 


* 
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an Idea of him. After this perhaps it Wilf de 


ing leſd of him, when I own, that I have: 
Sound of every Line he ſpoke, 3 Bat - 
ich us'd not to be thought a bad one) ye of.. 


eart) it ever coſt him an Hour's Labour to arrive 


he CharaQters he particularly ſhone in, were | 


will” 


of his Sacceſſors. © Leigh and Underhill have been 
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will expect from me, and from hence I muſt leave jy 
w guet fw. 
3 He ſearce ever made. his firſt Entrance in a Play, by 
he was received with an involuntary applauſe, no if 
Hands only, or Go PT and * ea 
partially proſtitute poken; but by a Gen 
ral 1 which the very Sight of him prop g 
and Nature cou d not reſiſt; yet the louder the Lai 
the graver was his Look upon it; and fare, the n 
culous..Solemnity of his Features were enough to A 
| ſet a whole Bench of Biſhops into a Titter, cou'd il 
have been honour'd (may it be no Offence to ſuppu 
dit) with ſuch grave, and right reverend Auditors, il 
the ludicrous. Diſtreſſes, Which by the Laws of (i 
medy, Folly is often involv'd in; he ſunk into fx 
à mixture of piteous Puſillanimity, and a Confternat 
fo rufully ridiculous and inconſolable, that when he | 
ſhook vou to a Fatigue of Laughter, it became 
mot Ng. whether you ought not to have pity 
him. When he debated any matter by hind 


and roll his full Eye, into ſuch a vacant Amazeme 
ſuch a palpable Ignorance of what to think of it, th 
his ſilent Perplexity (which would ſometimes hold hi 
_ ſeveral Minutes) gre gone agination as full Conte 
as the moſt abſurd thing he could ſay upon it. Int 
Character of Sir Martzn Mar- all, who is always co 
one Blunders to the prejudice of his own Interd 
When he had brought himſelf to a Dilemma in his 
fairs, e 0 proceeding upon his own Head,; 
Was afterwards afraid to look his governing Serv 
and Counſellor in the Face; what a copious, andd 
ſtreſsful Harangue have I ſeen him make, with Mun 
Looks (while the Houſe has been in one contini 
Roar, for ſeveral Minutes) before he could pr 
with his Courage to ſpeak a Word to him! Th 
might you have, at once, read in his Face Vera 
that his own Meaſures, which he had piqued hin 
upon, had fail'd. . Exyyx——of his Servant's ſupe 
Wit—D;fre/j—to retrieve, the Occaſion he 
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Mme — to confeſs his Folly ; and yet a futlen De- ; 
ire, to be reconcil'd, and 5K. adyis'd, for the future | 
hat Tragedy ever ſhew'd us ſuch a Tumult of Paſ- - 
ions, riſing, at once, in one Boſom I or what dbuſ- 
n'd Hero ſtan under the Load of them, could *© 
Wave more ly mov'd his Spectators, by the 
noſt pathetick 8 than poor miſerable Notes did, 

y this filent Eloquence, and piteous Plight | of his Fea- N 
res? | 
His Perſon was of the middle five, his Voice EY 
nd audible ; his natural Cquntenance gra ye, and ſo- 
er ; but the Moment he ſpoke, the { ed Seriouſneſs 
f his Features was utterly diſchary'd, and a dry; 
rolling, or Iaughing Levity took ſuch full Pofſeflion 
f him, chat T can only refer the Idea of him to your | | 
magination. In ſome of his low Characters, that 
atWecame it, he hada ſhuffling Shamble in his Gait, with - 
d contented*an Ig „ A , and an auk- 
ame | rd abſurdity in his Geſture, that ad You not known 
m, you could have not believ'd, that naturall be 
ould have had a Grain of common Senſe.” In 3 
por, I am tempted to ſum up the Charadter of - 
eme alen, as a Comedian, in a Parodie of what Shakes 
by . re 


ont L His Life « was er, and the Ladicrous-. 
So mixt, in him, that Nature might fland un ö. 
And ſay to all hn World=—This<vas an Ade. * 


1 Leigh „en merenrial kid, We * 
p ſtrict an obſerver of Nature, yet never ſo wanton in 
zenuß i performance, as to be wholly out of her Si , In 
and Humour, he lov'd to take a full Career, Was 
areful enough to ſtop ſhort, when juſt upon a Pre- 
tin pic: he had great Variety, in his manner, and was 
amous in very different ers: In the canting. 
gave H pocrily of the Spanish Friar, he ſtretcht the 
eil of Plery 4 ſo thinly over him, that in every Roo, 
on and Motion, Sr faw palpable, wicked 
lufee ſhine through it—Here he kept his ooo foam 
hadk ore rrabunr 2. pretended Duty of his _ 
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$3 The Life of Mr. Cortzr Cranes, G. 
tion demanded it; and then he exerted: it, with | 
cholerick ſacerdotal Infolence. But the Friar i, 
Character of ſuch glaring Vice, and ſo ſtrongly drayy, 
that a very different Actor cannot but hit upon the 
broad. Jeſts, that are remarkable, in every Scene o 
it. Though I have neyer yet ſeen any one, that hy 
fll'd them with half the Truth, and Spirit of Leigh 
Leigh raisd the Character as much above the Poet 
Imagination as the Character has ſometimes - rais'd 
ther Actors above themſelves l and I do not doubt, bu 
the Poct Knowledge of Leigb's Genius help'd him 9 
many a Pleaſant Stroke of Nature, which without thy 
Knowledge never might have enter'd into his Concey, 
tion, Leigh was ſo eminent in this Character, that tie 
late Earl of Dorſet (who was equally an Admirer, ant 
a judge of Theatrical Merit) had a whole Length d 
him, in the Friar's Habit, drawn by, Aze/ler : Thy 
whole Portrait is highly painted, and extreamly like 
him. But no wonder Leigh arriv'd to ſuch Fame, i 
what was ſo compleatly written for him; when Ch 
racteſ that would make the Reader yawn, in tle 
Cloſet, have by the Strength of his Action, been li- 
ed into the lowdeſt Laughter on the Stage. Of thi 
kind was the Scrivener's great boobily Son in the Pi 
lain; Rahh,' a ſtupid, ſtaring, Under-ſervant, i 
Sir Solomon Single. Quite oppokite to thoſe were Sit 
- Folly Junible,, in the Soldier's, Fortase, and his olt 
Belfond in the Squire of Alſatia. In Sir Jolly he un 
all Life, and lau hing Humour; and when Notes ac 
ted with him in - me Play, they returned the Bal 
ſo dexterouſly upon one another, that every Scene be 
tween. them, ſeem'd but one continued Reſt of Exc 
lenee . but alas! when thoſe Actors were gon 
that Oomedy and many others, for the ſame Reaſou, 
were rarely known to ſtand upon their own 1p 30 
ſeeing no more of Leigb or Nokes.1n them, the Chant 
ters were quite ſunk, and alter'd;. In his Sir Villa 
Bend, Liegh ſhew'd a more ſpirited Variety, tha 
ever I ſaw, any Actor, in any one Character come 
to : The Poet, tis true, had here, exactly chalk' d 
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im, the -Out-lines of Nature ; but the high Colour- 

; the ſtrong Lights and ſhades of Humour, that en - 
tend the whole, and ſtruck our Admiration, with 
urprize and Delight, where wholly owing to the Ac- 
xr, The eaſy Reader — perhaps, have been 
lexs'd with the Author without diſcompoling 'a Fea- 

ire ; but the 8 muſt have heartily held his 

__— would have heartily made them 
eh for it. | LS | 
Now, though I obſerved before, that Mues neger 

is tolerably touch'd by any of his Succeſlors ; yet, 
this Character, I muſt own, I have ſeen Leigb ex- 
mely well imitated, by my late facetious Friend 
mkethman; who though far ſhort of what was inimi- 
ble; in the Original, yet as to the Reſem- 

lance, was a very valuable Copy of him: and, as I 

ow Perkethman cannot yet be out of your Memory, - 
have choſen to mention him here, to give you the near- 
Idea I can, r of Leigh ore Parti- 
lar Light: For Leigh had many maſterly Variations, 
hich x other —_— nor ever pretended to wach; 
articularly in the Dotage, and Follies of extreme old 
ge, in the Characters of Fumb in the Fond Husband, - - 
Ithe Toothleſs Lawyer, in the City Politicks ; both 
hich Plays -liv'd only by. the extraordinary Perfors - 
ince of Notes and Leigh. _ e 
There were two other Characters, of the farcical 
ind, Gera in the Propheteſs, and Crack in Sir C ö 
ce, which as they are leſs conſin d to Nature, the T- 
itation of them was leſs difficult to Penlethman ; who, - 
lay the Truth, delighted more in the whimſical, than 
natural; therefore, when I ſay he ſometimes re- 
mbled Leigh, I reſerve this Diſtinction, on his Ma- 
's ſide ; that the pleaſant Extravagancies of my 
e all the Flowers of his own Fancy while the! 
tile Brain of -my Friend was contented to make uſe - 
the Stock his Predeceſſor had left him. What T 
ve ſaid, therefore, 'is not to detract from honeſt 
inky's Merit, but to do Juſtice to his Predeceſſor— - 
id though, tis true, we as ſeldom. ſee a good At- 
, a5 a great Poet ariſe from the bare Initatio of an- 
9 . others 
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- "other's Genius; yet, if this be à general | 
(lar was the neareſt to an Exception from it; 

for with thoſe, who never knew Leigh, he might vl 
well have paſs'd for a more than common Original. Yo 
again, as my Partiality for Pexketbman ought no: wi 
lead me from Truth, I muſt beg leave (though out 
its Place) to tell you fairly what was the beſt of hi 
that the Superiority of Leigh may ſtand in ĩts due L 
D Penkethman had certainly, from Nature, a oli 

dal of comic Power about him; but hib JIudgua 
was by no means equal to it; for he would make wi 
quent Deviations into the WRimſies of an Harig 
By the way, (let me digreſs a little farther) what 
Allowances are made for the Licenſe of that Chan 
ter, I mean of an Harlequin, whatever Pretences u 
be urg'd from the Practice of the ancient Come 


for its bein play 'd in a Mask, reſembling no pat 
the human Species; I am apt to think,” the beſt I 
yea for his continuing iti 


- Eulg a modern Actor can 
that the low, ſenſeleſs, and monſtrous thing he 
and does in it, no theatrical Aſſurance could 
through, with a bare Face : Let me give you an 6 
ſtance of even Penkethmarn's being out of Countenan 
or want of it: When he firſt play'd Harleguin int 
Emnerm of the Moon, ſeveral Gentlemen {who in 
vertently judg'd by the Rules of Nature) fancy d th 
A great deal of the Drollery, and Spirit of his G 
mace was loſt, by his wearing that uſeleſs, unmean 
Maſque of a black Cat, and therefore infiſted, thats 
next time of his acting that Part, he ſhoald play wit 
out it: Their defire was accordingly comply d wit! 
but alas f in vain — Penkethman not t 
to himſelf the Shame of the Character without bet 
conceal'd —he was no more Hare his Hund 
was quite diſconcerted! his Conſcience could not 
the ſame Effronterie declare againſt Nature, withoutt 
Coyer of that unchanging Face, which he was 
would never bluſh for it? no! it was quite ano 
_ Cafe f without that Armour his Courage could 
come up to the bold Strokes, that were neceſſary 
7 os 10 2 


The Life of Mr. Cortex Cinun, &e. on 
pe the better of comman Senſe, Now if this Cit 
will the Modeſty of Penletbhmun, it 
* e when 805 t on the iow 
crit of an Hat But how far 
"k # to that xol's Coat, we have lately had a 
— in the Favour, that the Harleguin Sau- 
age met with, at Paris, and the ill Fate that fol- 
x'd the fame Saruage, when be pull'd off his 
. — So that it ſeems, what was Wit from 
lequin; too extravagant from a 
therefore P man, in Cha- 
adders drawn 755 Nature, might ometimes launch 
it into a few me Liberties, which would not 
we been excus d from a more correct Comedian; yet, - 
1 his manner of taking them, he always emed to 
| in + kind of Copcionſach of the ir 
unning, as if he fairly confeſs'd, that what | 
25 22008 as welt 2 could do— That he was wil- 
ig to Uke he Change for Succeſs, but if he did not 
r r he 
| mend it another tim HOG eos pn e * ace 


bad his Judges to. think him, in 

have thought, that a good deal A Fd 

—— Was owing to 8 785 e 2 
ing all Pretence to Morte but what the £5 

s ould pleaſe to allow. him. What confirms me in this 

WP pinion is, that bow it has been his ul Fortune to 


wrong uM | 
well Tangle the ee tle ly ry | 
teir Reproof into applauſe. 
Now the. Judgment of Leigh always guarded” the 
pppier Sallies of his Fancy, from the leaſt Hazard 
Diſapprobation: he Send not to court, but to at- 
k your applauſe, and always came off victorious z 
r did his higheſt aſſurance. amount to any more, than 
it juſt Conhdence, without which the commendable 
prit of every good 2 muſt be abated; 2 14 
us ya 2 b was a moſt rfett Maſter. He 
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him, when ſpoke of, by the Title of ..4;; 43, 
Which n that in his Ed 

that Prince might have received his firſt Im .M 
Actors the Frenth Stage; for Leigh lu 


was never languid by his more ſtrict adherence to M 
ture, and as far as my en is worth taking, if tier 
intrinſick Merit could be jultly ighed, Noke; mu 
have had the better in the Balance. Upon the un 
tunate Death of Monfort, Leigh fell Ut of a Fee. 
and dy'd in a Week after him, in December, 1692. 
Underhill was a correct, and 3 Comedian, wi 
i Excellence was in rs, that may i 
called Still-life, I mean the tiff, the heavy, and wil 
ſtupid ; to theſe he gave the exafteſt and moſt exprel 
five Colours, and in ſome of them; look'd, as f 
were not in the Power of human Paſſions to altert 
Feature of him. In the ſolemn Formality of-Oþaiid 
in the Committee, and in the boobily heavineſs of 
| 7 in the Squire of Alſatia, he ſeem'd the imme 
able Log he ſtood for ! a Countenance of Wood coil 
not be more fix d than his, when the Blockhead oft 
Character required it: His Face was full and long} 
from the Crown to the end of his Noſe, was the ft 
ter half of it, fo that the Dif roportion of Nis lowt 
Features, when ſoberly compos'd, with-an unwanderiy 
Eye hanging over them, threw him into the moſt lug 
piſh, moping Mortal, that ever made Beholders me 
y.! not but, at other times, he could be wakene 
into Spirit equally ridiculous—In the coarſe, ruſt 
Humour of Juſtice Chgpate, in Epfome Wells, hev 
a delightful Brate ! and in the blunt Vivacity of 
hen, in Love for Love, he ſhew'd'all that true pe 
verſe Spirit, that is commonly ſeen in much Wit, a 
ill Nature. This Character is one of thoſe few 
well written, with ſo much Wit and Humour, that 
Actor muſt be the groſſeſt Dunce, that does not api 
with an unuſual Life in it: But it will fill ſhewt 
great a Proportion of Skill, to come near Underbil 
ths 1 acting it, which (not to undervalue thoſe who fn 
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after him) Thaye not yet ſeen. He was particu- 

y admir'd —— — Ng? in Hamlet. The 

thor of the Tatler recommends him to the Fayour 

\e Town, upon that Play's being ated for his Be- 

t, wherein, after his Age had 1 Years oblig'd 

sd leave the Stage, he came on again; for that Day, 

perform his old Part; but, alas! ſo worn, and 

bled, as if bin wad to have in nabe Ines 

digging 3 when he could not more excite Lau | 

be were diſmiſs'd with Pity : He dy" foon | 

, a ſuper-annuated; Penſioner, in the Liſt of thoſe, 

, were ſupported by the joint Sharers, under the 

Patent granted to Sir Richard Steel. 

he deep Impreſſions of theſe eg an vo which, 

iv'd in my Youth, Iam afraid, ma mer BO 

into the common Foible of us old Fellows; — 
ondneſs, — a tedious Partiality for te 

ſures we have erly taſted, and think are me | 

off, becauſe we can no longer enjoy them. 

fore I lie under that actes, thou oh I — 

| nothing” incredible, or out of 3 ch of 's 

| Judge's Conception, I muſt appeal to thſe Few; 

are about my own Age, for the Truth and Like- 

of theſe Theatrical Portraits. E 

here were, at this time, ſeveral others i in fake de- 

of Favour with the Publick, Powell, Verbruggen, - 

jams, &c. But as I cannot think their + 

ements made them, in any wiſe, equal to thoſe 1 

ſpoke of, I'gught not to range them in the ſame 

. Neither were Vill, or er, yet come to 

stage; nor was "Booth initiated till about f 

them; or Mrs. Oh known, till 

d. muſt therefore reſerve the four laſt 
Period, and proceed to the Actreſſes, ole 

| Pn Bettertan,' at. the later En#'of hs n 

arry was then in 


rant amen an 2 
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| Life to them, ou will judge from the Words of 
&ox; in his Prchace ws Clams wht haters, * 


.. Barry, always exthllent, has in this Trage tx. 


eeIF'd her ſelf, and gain d „ Dr; beyond W 
man I have ever ſeen on the Theatre. _ as. 


1 very perſectly remember her acting that Part; an 
however unn it may ſeem, to give my Jud. 
ment after Dryden's, I cannot help ſaying, I do not cn 
44 5 with his Opinion, but will venture to adi, 

t (cho Dryden has been dead theſe thirty eight 
Years) the ſame Compliment, to this Hour, may he 
due to her Excellence. And tho? ſhe was then, not 
"little, paſt fer Youth, ſhe was not, till that time, ful 
Iy arriv'd to her Maturity of Power and Judgment: 

rom whence I would obſerve, That the ſhort Life d 
Beauty, is not long enough to form a complete 4c- 
treſs. In Men, the Delicacy of Perſon. is not ſo a 
ſolutely neceflary, ner the Decline of it ſo ſoon ta 
notice of. The Fame Mrs. Barry arriv'd to, h . 
particular Proof of the Difficulty there is, in judgug 
| with Certainty, from their firſt Trials, whether you 

» People will ever make any great Figure on the Theatr 
| There was, it ſeems, ſo little Hope: of Mrs. Bam 
at n out, that ſhe-was, at the End of tix 

firſt Year, di a d the Company, among ot! 
that were thought to be a aſcleſs' Expence- to it. 
take it for granted, that the Objection to Mrs. Ba 
at that Time, muſt have been a deſective Ear, or ſu 
uns&ilful Difſonance, in her manner of pronouncing 
But where there is a proper Voice, and perſon, vii" 
4 the addition of a e rience ul 
uw us, that ſuch Defe& is not always invincible ; of wiud 
4 not only Mrs, Barry, but the late Mrs. Olgfieli, 4 
1 eminent Inſtances, Mrs. Oldfield had been a Vea 
1 the Theatre: Royal,, before ſhe was obſery'd to git 


any tolerable Hope of her being an A&reſs ; 01 
„ was her Speak 


like, to all manner of Proprie 
4 a Genius for © 


. How unaccountably, then, 


| : "7M 


d r 
— — a 
Lo - 


7 ge make its w 

handing Diſad vantages, 
, Wo of different RR ene themſelves con 
Fe iſtreſſes of their Art, the Prevalence of their Un- 


derſtanc If this 


Caſandra in his 


cited Compliment, her 
leoments. t here, 1 am apt his Partiality 
that Character, may have tempted his : 


let it paſs for her Maſter- piece; when he could not 
it know, there were ſeveral other Characters in 
ſich her Action might have given her a fairer Pre- 


a; for, in no- part of that, is there the leaſt grou 
| Compaſſion, as in Moxnimia ; nor equal Cauſe for 
(imiration, as in the nobler Love of Cleopatra, or 
ie tempeſtuous Jealouſy of Roxana. Twas in theſe 
pits, I thought Mrs. Barry ſhone with a much 
ghter Excellence than in Caſſandra. She was the 
i. Perſon whoſe: Merit was diſtinguiſh'd, by the In- 
gence, of having an annual Benefit Play, which 

oF” granted to her alone, if I miſtake not, firſt 3 


A. 


ce to the Praiſe he has beſtow'd on her, for Caſar- 
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Fame:'s Time, and which became not common to 
thers, tilbthe Diviſion of this Company, after thy 
Death of King Nillian's Queen „ This grey 
Actreſs dy'd of a Fever, towards the latter End g 
Queen Ame; the Year IL haue ts but perhag 
1 recollect it, by an that fell fun 

r in blank Verſe, in her la, Hours, When ſhe w 
delirious, ... on tia net 4 
. - Mrs. Betterten,/ tho". far advancd in Years, way 
great a Miſtreſs of Nature, that even Mrs. Barry, wy 
ated the Lady Mactbeth aſter her, could not in du 

Part, with all her ſuperior Sti and Melody 

Voice, throw out thoſe quick and careleſe Stroke 
error, fram the Diſorder of a guilty Mind, whid 
er with a Facility in hex Manner, du 
render d them # once tremendous, and delight 

Time could not impair her Skill, tho he had hbrouglt 

her Perſon to decay. She was, to the, laſt, the Adni 
ration of all true Judges, of Nature, and Lovers d 
Shakeſpear, in whole s ſhe; chiefly excell'd, a 
without a Rival. When ſhe quitted. the Stage, ſen 
ral good Actreſſes were the better for her Infirudl 
© on. She was a Woman of an unblemiſh'd, and ſobe 
| Life ; and had the Honour to teach Queen, Anne, wheat 
Princeſs, the Part of Smandra in Mitbridates, whi 
ſhe acted at Court in 82 Time. Aſter ih 
Death of Mr. Berterton, her Husband, that Prince 
when Queen, order'd her a Penſion for Life, but fit 
liv'd not to receive more than the firit half Year d 
r 2 
Mrs. Leigh, the Wife of Leigb, already mention 
had a very droll way of dreſſing the pretty Foibles d 
ſuperannuated Beauties. She had, in herſelf, a goot 
- deal of Humour, and knew how to infuſe it into ti 
affected Mothers, Aunts, and modeſt ſtale Maids, ti 
had mi{fd their Market; of this fort were the Modi or 
Mother in the Chances, affecting to be politely c] 
mode, for her own Daughter; the uette Pruds 
of an Aunt, in Sir Coureiy Nice, „ aae herſelf 11 
being chaſte, and cruel, at Fifty ; and W 
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Lady Vißfort, in The Way of the World: In all 
geſe, with many others, ſhe was extremely entertain- ' 
ng, and painted, in a lively manner, the blind Side 7 


ature. i 
Mrs. Butler, who had her Chriſtian Name of Char- 
bite given her by King Charles, was the Daughter 
f a ja 'd Knight, and had the Honour of that 
drince's Recommendation to the Theatre; a Provi- 
lent Reſtitution, given to the Stage in kind, what he 
ad ſometimes taken —_ it: 5 Publick, at leaſt, 
1s oblig d by it; for ſhe prov'd not only a Ac- 
: bit a allowed, 44 thoſe Days, & — and 
nce to great Perfection. In the Dramatick Opera's of 
Dixclefian, and that of King Arthur, ſhe was a capital, 
d admired Performer. In ſpeaking too, ſhe had a 
ect-tor'd Voice, which, with her naturally genteel 
ir, and ſenfible Pronunciation, render'd her wholly 
itreſs of the amiable, in many - ſerious Characters. 
1 Parts of Humour too ſhe had a manner of blend- ” 
g her aſſuaſive Softneſs, even with the Gay, the 
rely, and the Alluring. Of this ſhe gave an a- 
reeable Inſtance, in her action of the (Villers) Duke 
Buckingham's ſecond C onflantia in the C hances. © 
| which, if I ſhould ſay, I have never ſeen her 
ceded, I might till do no wrong to the late Mrs. 
ldfeld's lively Performance of the fame Character. 
Ir. Oldfield's Fame may ſpare Mrs. Butler's Action 
is Compliment, without the leaſt Diminution, or 
iſpute of her Superiority, in Characters of more mo- 
, | | 
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Here I cannot help obſerving, when there was but 
e Theatre in London, at what unequal Salaries, com- 
rd to thoſe of later Days, the hired Actors were then 
Id, by the abſolute Authority of their frugal Maſters, 
e Patentees ; for Mrs. Butler had then but Forty 
lings a Week, and could ſhe have obtain'd an ad. 
tion of ten Shillings more (which was refus'd her) 
ald never have left their Service; but being offer'd 
own Conditions, to go with Mr. Aßbury to Dublin 
no was then raiſing a Company of Actors for that 
Ie: oo tee Sg none fince the Revolu- 
. tiou) 
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lue. Were not thoſe Patentees moſt ſagacious Oecono- 
to leſſen their Charge ? How gladly, in my Time of 


- heightening Touches. to Characters but coldly writ 


- whole being, Body, Shape, Voice, Language, Lock, 


poking Head, round Shoulders, an unconceiving Eye, 


* 


"= 


. > 
— 8 
- 


tion) her Diſcontent, here, prevail'd with her to ac- 
cept of his offer, and he found his Account in her Va- 


miſts, that could lay hold on ſo notable an Expedient, 


being a Sharer, would we have given four times her 
Income, to an Actreſs of equal Merit? | 

Mrs. Monfort, whoſe ſecond Marriage gave her the 
Name of erbrgggen, was Miſtreſs of more variety of Wl 
Humour, than I eyer knew in any one Woman Ac. 
treſs. This variety too was attended with an equal 
Vivacity, which made her excellent in Characters ex 
tremely different. As ſhe was naturally a pleaſant 
Mimick, ſhe had the Skill to make that Talent uſe- 
ful on the Stage, a. Talent which may be ſurpriſing in 
a Converſation, and yet be loft when brought to the 
Theatre, which was the Caſe of Eftcourt. already 
mentioned: But where the Elocution is round, diftin}, 
voluble, and various, as Mrs, Montfort's, was, the Mi- 
mick, there, is a t aſſiſtant to the Actor. No- 
thing, tho! ever ſo barren, if within the Bounds of Na- 
ture, could be flat in her Hands, She gave many 


ten, and often, made an Author vain of his Work, that 
in it ſelf had but little Merit. She was ſo fond of 
Humour, in what low Part ſoever to be found, that 
ſhe, would make no ſcruple of defacing her fair Form, 
to come heartily into it; for when ſhe was eminent in 
ſeveral deſirable Characters of Wit and Humour, in 
higher Life, ſhe would be, in as much Fancy, when 
deſcending into the antiquated Abigail, of Fletcher, as 
when triumphing in all the Airs and vain Graces of a 
fine Lady; a Merit, that few Actreſſes care for. In 
a Play of D'arfey's,. now forgotten, call'd, The V 
tern Laſs, which Part ſhe acted, - ſhe transformed her 


and Features, into almoſt another Animal; with a 
ſtrong Dewonſbire Dialeft, a broad laughing Voice, 2 


and the moſt be-diz'ning, dowdy Dreſs, that ever cove- 
red the untrain d Limbs of a Jean Trur. To have 2 


5 
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er here, you would have thought it ĩimpbſſihle the ſame 
reature could ever have been recovered, to What Was 
js eaſy to her, the Gay, che Lively, and the Deſirable. 
or was her Humour limited to Her Sex; for, while 
ter Shape permitted, ſhe was a more adroit pret- 


afy Air, Action, Mein and Geſture, quite chang'd 
rom the Quoif, to the cock'd Hat, and a Cavalier in 


then the Part of Bays in the Rehearſal, had, for ſome 
ime, lain dormant, e defired to take it up, which 
have ſeen her act, with all the true-coxcombly Spi- 
t, and Humour, that the Sufficiency of the Charac- 
n required. hats | ; 


ous Excellence at once, was the Part of M#/antha, in 


arriage-Alamoite.  Melantha is as finiſh'd an Tniper- 
ent, as ever ffutter'd in a Drawing-Room, and 5 


SEE SFR Ee. Ac 5 ©: 


u. contain the moſt compleat Syſtem of Female Foppe- 
% chat could pms be crowded into the tortuf d 
(a- Worm of a Fine Lady. Her Language, Dreſs and Mo- 


to be ſomething more, than is neceſſary, or. com- 
endable. And tho“ I doubt it will be a yam Labour, 
offer you a juſt Likeneſs of Mrs. Monfort's Action, 
t the fantaſtick Tmprefſon is fill fo ftrong in my 
emory, that I cannot help faying ſomething, tho? 
ntaſtically, about it. The firſt ridiculous Airs that 
eak from her, are, upon a Gallant, never ſeen 


in 

hen ore, who delivers her a Letter from her Father, re- 
, as mending him to her good Graces, as an honoura- 
f a Lover. Here now, one would think ſhe might 


urally ſ̃ew. g little of the Sex's decent Reſerve, 
dugh neyer fo Nightly cover'd No, Sir; not a Tit- 
of it; Modeſty is the Virtue of a poor foul'd 
untry Gentlewoman ; ſhe is too a Court Lady, 
be under ſo vulgar a Confuſion; ſhe reads the Let- 


e, 3 . therefore with a careleſs dropping Lip, and an 
Eye, rd Brow, humming it haſtily over, as if ſhe were 
ove- dent to ct go her Father's Commands, by making 
ſcen emplete Congiteft of him at once; and, that the 
her | K 2 Letter 


Fellow, chan is uſually ſeen upon the Stage: Her 


hion. People were ſo fond of ſeeing her a Man, that - 


But what found moſt Employment for her While v4. 


pn, Manners, Soul, and Body, are in a continual Hur- 
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return in a Twinkling. 


ception, could have heighten'd them with more live 


——— — 


| The paſs'd the Spring and Summer of her Life, I 8 
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| Letter might not embarraſs her Attack, crack I ſhe crug, 


bles it at once, into her Palm, and pours upon Rim he 
whole Artillery of Airs, Eyes, and Motion; down go 
her dainty, diving Body, to the Ground, as if ſhe ven 
ſink ing under the conſcious Load of her own Atti 


tions; then lanches into a Flood of Fine Langu 


and Compliment, ſtill playing her Cheſt forward i 
Gfty Falls and Riſings, like a Swan upon waving W. 
ter; and, to complete her Impertinence, ſhe is { n 
pidly fond of her own Wit, that ſhe will not give ei 

ver leave to praiſe it: Silent aſſenting Bows, a8 
vain Endeavours to ſpeak, are all the ſhare of the Co 
verſation he is admitted to, which, at laſt, he is 
lieved from, by her Engagement to half a Score Vii 
which ſhe /avims from Lim to make, with a Promiſe 


I this Sketch has Colour enough to give-you ay 
near Conception of her, I then need only tell ya 
that throughout the whole Character, her variety 
Humour was every way proportionable. ; as indeed, i 
moſt Parts, that ſhe thought worth her care, or th 
had the leaſt Matter for her Fancy to work upon, 
may juſtly ſay, that no Actreſa, from her own Ct 


Strokes of Nature. 

I come now to the laſt, and only living Perſon, « 
all thoſe whoſe Theatrical Characters I have 1 
you, Mrs. Bracegirdle ; who, I know, would rati 
paſs her remaining Days forgotten, as an Actreſs, ti 
to have her Youth recollected in the moſt favoural 
Light I am able to place it; yet, as ſhe is eſſentul 
neceſſary to my Theatrical Hiſtory, and, as I 0 
bring her back to the Company of thoſe, with wit 


it will excuſe the Liberty I take, in commemorati 
the Delight which the Publick received from 
Appearance, while ſhe was an Ornament to the In 
atre. 5 
Mrs. Bracegirdle was now, but juſt blooming to i 
Maturity; her Reputation, as an Actreſs, grad 
riſing with that of her Perſon ; never any Woman # 
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nk Favour of her Spectators, which, _ _ 
whore — Life, n 
8 private C r. This 
1 little, to make her the Cart, 
| D EINE Por it will be no extravi- 
ant thing to ſay Sodrce in Audience faw 7 that 
e leſs than hir of chem Lovers, without a ſuſpec- 
d Favourite em: And tho' ſhe — neg 
kid to have beef "Univerſal Paſſion, and under 
he higheſt Temptations ; her Cohſtancy in — 4 
hem, Ferv'd but to increaſe the number f her A 
rs: And this perhaps you will more eafily believe, 
yhen I extend not my iums on her Perſon, be- 
__— 4 tem ſuſpected; for ſkis had 
ter Claim to Beauty, than what the moſt de- 
e Brunetti might pes pretend to. But her Youth, 
ic Ale Aſpect, out ſuch a Glow of Health, 
1 that, on the Stage, few Spectators 
lat wele not pack it, could behold her without Deſire. 
t was even'a Faſhion among the Gay and Young to 
ave a Taſte or Terdre for Mrs. Bracegirdle. She in- 
ired the beſt Authors to write for her, and two of * 
ben they gave her à Lover, in a Play, ſeem'd pal. 
ably to plead their own Pafſſiotis, and make their if 
ate Court her, in fictitious Characters. In all the- 
def Parts ſhe acted, the Deſirable was (6 predomi- 
int; that no Judge could be cold enough to conſider, . 
om what other particular Excellence ſhe became de- | 
ghtful, To ſpeak criticallffof an Acre that was 
ttremely good, were as 'hizatdous, as to be poſitivs 
x ofit's Opinion of the beſt Opera Singer. People of- 
judge by Compariſon, where there is no Similitude, 
| Perfortmanics. So that, in this Cafe, we have . 
N Tafte to appeal to, and of Taſte there can he no 
puting. I al therefore only ſay of Mrs. Brace- 
rale, That the moſt eminent Authors always choſe 
for their favourite Character, and ſhall leave that 
donteſtable Proof of her Merit to its own Value, 
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let me ſay, there were two ve different Charac- —_ 
, in Which ſhe _—_ Melf with uncoms: 1 
1% 3's 3. 1 5 * 23 mon ö 
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Day about a Year after, to aſſiſt her good Friend 


* 


— 


* 


mon applauſe: If any thing could excuſe- that 
rate — of Love, that almoſt Band to 
ſion of Lee's. Alexander the Great, it muſt have bee, 
when Mrs. Bracegirdle was his Statfira : As when ſhe 
acted Millamant, all the Faults, Follies, and Aﬀec. 
tation of that agreeable Fyrant, were venially meltel 
down into ſo many Charms and Attractions of a con 
ſcious Beauty. In other Characters, where Singing 
was a neceſſary Part of them, her Voice and Adi 
gave a Pleaſure, which good Senſe, in thoſe Days, vu 
not aſham'd to give Praiſe to. W441 

She retir'd from the Stage in the Height of her fr 
vour from the Publick, when moſt of her Contempors 
ries, whom 'ſhe had been bred up with, were declin- 
ing in the Year 1710, nor could ſhe be perſuaded 5 
return to it, under new Maſters, upon the moſt adva 
tageous Terms, that were offer'd her; accepting on 


Mr. Betterton, when ſhe play'd Angelica, in Love fa 
Lowe, for his Benefit. She has ſtill the Happineſs 
retain her uſual Chearfulneſs, and to be, without the 
tranfitory Charm of Youth, agreeable. 
If, in my Account of theſe memorable Actors, 
have not deviated from Truth, which, in, the leak 
rtiele I am not conſcious of, may we not venture 1 
y, they had not their Equals, at any one Time, up- 
on any one Theatre in Europe? Or, if we confine 
the Compariſon, to that of France alone, I beliew 
no other Stage can be much diſparag'd, by being let 
out of the Queſtion ; which cannot properly be deci 
ded, by the ſingle Merit of any one Actor; whether 
their Baron, or our Betterton, might be the Superior 
{take which Side you pleaſe) that Point reaches, either 
way, but to a thirteenth part of what I contend for, 
wiz. That no Stage, at any one Period, could ſhew 


| thirteen Actors ſtanding all in equal Lights of ie 


cellence, in their Profeflion : And I am the bolder 
in this Challenge, to any other Nation, becauſe n0 
Theatre having ſo extended a variety of natural Ch. 
racters, as the Engliſh, can hae a Demand for Acton 
of ſuch various Capacities ; why then, where fr 


E HP, 
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it any one time, to have exiſjed ? POSE? 
How imperſect ſoever this Account of them 


may be, I am not without Hope, at leaſt, it may 
in ſome degree ſhew, what Talents are requiſite to 


make Actors valuable : And if that may any ways 


inform, or aſſiſt e e 
zinments; for as their Hearers are, ſo will 


F KF 


plauds, or diſcommends them. Hence only can our 
heatres improve, or muſt erate: - * 
There is another Point, relating to the hard Condi2 


7 


ecommend to the Confideration of their Hearers ; 
#hich is, that the extreme n they 
lamm a bad Play, ſeems too terrible a Warning to 
oſe whoſe untried Genius might hereafter give them 
good one: Whereas it might be a Temptation, to # 
atent Author, to make the nent, could he be 
re, that — not approved, his Muſe might, at 
aft, be diſmiſs'd with : But the Vivackey 
four modern Criticks is of late grown ſo riotous, 
at an unſucceſsful Author has no more Mercy ſhewn 
im, than a notorious Cheat, in a Pillory every 
ool, the loweſt Member of the Mob, becomes a Wit, 


Play, like Hounds to a Carcaſs, and are all in a 
ll Cry, ſometimes for an Hour t » before the 
urtain riſes to throw it amongſt them. Sure, thoſe 
ntlemen cannot but allow, that a Play condemn'd af- 
a fair Hearing, falls with thrice the Tgnominy, as 
hen it is refus'd that common Juſtice. 88 

But when their critical Interruptions grow ſo loud, 
dd of ſo long a continuance, that the Attention of 
net People (nou not ſo complete Criticks) is 
cri d, and the kill of the A ite diſcon- 


fall by Aſſaſſins, than by a lawful Sentence. Is 
poſſible that ſuch Auditors can receive Delight, or 


Ek andere... 


de; worſe or better, as the falſe, or true Taſte ap- 


ion of thoſe who write for the Stage, which I would 


id will have a fling at him. They come now to a 


ed by the Tumult, the Play then. ſeems rather - 


| fupport, 

10 — may oppoſe this 
preſſion : the: Tr 
the Redreſs; for in this foft of Civil War, the um. 
happy Author, tike a good Prince while his Sub 
dis axe at mortal Variance, 1s ſure to be a Loſer by 1 
| *r Side ; for fill the Commonweald, 
* P dari the ConfliR, torn to Pieces 
While io l the , while the Theatre is fo turby 
lent a Sea, and ſo infefted with Pirates, what a Poet, 
cal Merchant of any Subſtance, will venture to trade 
i it ? If theſe valiant Gentlemen pretend to be Ls 
vers of Plays,. why will they deter Gentlemen, fron 
ving them fuch, as are fit for Gentlemen to ſee ? Int 
enk this den Rack of Criticks ſeem to me, like the 
Lion-Whelps in the Tower, who are ſo boiſterouſy 
-fome at their Meals, that they daſh l 

Bowls of Milk, brought for their own Breakfaſt. 
As a good Play is certainly the moſt rational, and 
the higheſt Entertainment, human Invention call 
produce, 16 let that be my Apology (if I need any) fir 
freely doliveted my Mind in behalf al 
thoſe e, . under ſuch calamitous Ha 
zards, ma y hereafter be reduced to write for the Stage; 
whoſe Caſe I ſhall compaſſionate from the ſame Mo 
3 pee ann 


Non ignara ali miſtris kan. ce. Yup 
Or, as Dryden has it, 6 
: Ther ply Wars Hey 


II thoſe Gentlemen have ſometimes mad 
and Obje& of their Wit, and — 

r Triumph at leaſt has done me this: involuntary 

| Hor that it has driven me a Year or two ſooner 


— Meat. 


want > 


Jo% 
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adgment might have led me to: Ileſt the Stage, be- 
— my Strength left me; and tho' I came to it again, 
for ſome few s,. a Year or two after; my Recep 
tion there not only turn'd to my Account, but ſeem 


„ (ir Invitation, that I would make my Viſits more - 
4 vent: But, to give over a Winner, can be no very 

ry imprudent Reſolution. " „ 

4 . l 112 _ LISTS "MY 

— CHAP. VI. * | 

by- | " . 

— The Authors firſt Step upon the Stage. His 

n Di/couragements. The beſt Afors in Eu- 
s rope, ill usd. A Revolution, in their Fa- 


vour. King, William grants them à Li- 
\ cence to af} in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. The 

Author*s Diſtreſs, in being thought a worſe 
Afor, than a Poet. Reduc d to write à 
Part for himſelf, His Succeſs. More Re. 


owards the ſeveral Revolutions it ſuffer d, in my own 


ime, But (as you the ſetting out of my Hi- 
Rory) that I _ ors my ſelf the Hero of it, 
It may be neceſſary to let you know me, in my Ob- 
curity, as well as in my hi her Light, when I be- 

ne one of the Theatrical Triumvirate. 
The Patentees, who were now Maſters of this uni- 
ad, and only Company of Comedians, ſeem'd to make 
t a Rule, that no young Perſons, deſirous to be Actors, 
hould be admitted into Pay under, at leaſt, half a 


| marks, upon Theatrical Action. Some, up- 
oF WEE | e 
. Hund given you the State of the Theatre 1 
No at my firſt ifhon to it; I am now drawing 1 
4 
4 


— ear's Probation; wiſely knowing, that how early ſo- 

nta er they might be approv'd of, there could be no great 
dom ef /ofing While they had, then, uo other 

ant ak Market to go to. But, alas ! Pay was the leaſt of my | 


» Concern ; 


Y 
| 
* 
. 
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I become me. The firſt part, therefore, in which! 
Ain in the Orphan of Otæuay. There is in this Cha. 
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. Concern ; the Joy, and Privilege of every Day ſeeiy 
Plays, for rocking, I 8 — — 
deration, for the beſt of my Services. So that it v 
no Pain to my Patience, that I waited full three Quar. 
ters of a Year, before I was taken into of ten 
Shillings Week; which, with the A ce of 
Food, and Raiment, at my Father's Houſe, I the 
thought a moſt plentiful * ang and myſelf the 
pieſt of Mortals. 1 
he firſt Thing that enters into the Head of t 
b Fama] . = t 4 a I, In this . 
n I was foon ſnubb'd, by the Inſufficiency o 
Voice ; to which might be added, an bel 
meagre Perſon ſ(thoꝰ then not ill made) with a diſmal 
| Complexion. . Under theſe Diſadvantages, I had 
but a-melancholy Proſpect of ever playing a Lover, 
with Mrs: Bracegirdle, which I had flatter'd my Hope 
that my Youth might one Day, have recommended me 
to. What was moſt promiſing in me, then, wasthe 
Aptneſs of my Kar for I was ſoon allow'd” to ſpeak 
July, tho“ what was grave and ſerious, did not equal 


ippenr'd, with any glimpſe of Succeſs, was the Chap 


rafter (of one. Scene only) a decent Pleaſantry, and 
Senſe enough to ſhew an Audience, whether the Ac 
tor has any himſelf. Here was the firſt Applauſe! 
ever receiv'd, which, you may be ſure, made my Heart 
leap with a higher Joy, than may be neceſſary to de 
{ſcribe ; and yet my Tranſport was not then half {6 
high, as at what Goodman (who had now left th 
Stape)-faid of me, the next Day, in my hearing, 
Goodman often came to a Rehearſal for Amuſement, 
and having fate out the Orphan, the Day before; in 
Converſation with ſome of the principal Actors, en- 
.quir'd what new' young Fellow that was, whom be 
had ſeen in the Chaplain? Upon which, Morfort te. 

y'd; That's he, bebind you. then turning i 
xd; look'd earneſtly at me, and, after ſome Pau 
dapping me on the Shoulder, rejoin'd, F he does 1 
mae u good Aber, DI be l. — 4 This e 


1 1 
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ing amt dy one w been himielf ſo e 
— 77 e, in ſo — Manner, was 
ore than 1 cd T ba + in a Word it almoſttook! 
ga My Breath, 
»y Tears from m — tho' it 
liculous, as incredible, to tell yo aw ran, © 
1 Content, at that Time Wed me; 1 will till 
x Queſtion, whether 4 himſelf, or Chi 
7 when at the Head of cheir 
victorious Armies, could feel a 
their Boſoms, than I did then in mine, when but in 
Near of this Troop of Comedians. 2 r 
Particulars T am forc'd to deſcend, to 2 2 


* 


— 


_— 


u pleaſe) roo . 


a greater" Tranſport, 1 


e Reſemblance of the early and lively 
nd, Let me re you note Idan, of my D _ 
tion, more deſperate, preferring the 
ge, to any other Views of Life. . e 
* the Madnefs-of from the A 


N turn Player, T 
But what think Sir, of, Ma- 


Sl a Mi 


+ 
* 
n __ 


Nc — which, before 12 Two. and- twenty, 2 
y committed, when I had but twenty Pounds 
er, which my Father had aſſur d to me, 8 
y Shillings a Week from my Theatrical 
to maintain, as I then thought, the hap 
le, that ever took a Leap in e n 

r this, to com ete my Fortune, N ä 
t too, this laſt Folly, indeed, had ſom 4a 

er Excuſe . Veceſſity: Had it never been my 

to have come to the Stage, tis probable, I mige 
er have been inclin'd, d reduc'd to have Wierer 
t: But havi wine d my Perſon? there, ' A 
ht it could itional Diſhonods to let m 

5, whatever they” were, take their Fortune along 
t— But, to return to the Progreſs: L made AB 


Netor | 
een Mary, havi 


„ 


5 5 


2 


9 6 
2 2 jo? 28 «a. 
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2 
debe Double Dea 
 *Cted, Kyna//on happen'd to be ſo ill, . 
not hope 0 able next Da 9 to perſorm biss 
of the Lord Touthavood.} * is Exigenoe; the . 
A, 5 Congreve, advis'd that it might de g- 
ven 
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ven to me, if at ſo ſhort a Warning, I would unde 
take it. The Flattery of being thus diſtinguiſh'd h 
ſo celebrated an Author, and the Honour to act befor 
a Queen, you may be ſure, made me blind to why, 
ever Difficulties might attend it. I accepted the Par 
and was ready in it I flept ; next Day the Oven 
was preſent at the Play, and was receiv'd with a ney 
— from the Author, fpoken by Mrs. Ban 
TENG the great Honour done to th 

Stage, and to his Play in particular: Two Lines d 

it, which, though I have not ſince read, I ſtill remen 


But never were in Rome, wr Athens ſeen, 
So fair a Circle, or ſo bright a Queen. 
After the Play, Mr. made me the | 
ment of ſaying; that I bad not only anſwer'd, but 
exceeded his ions, and that he would ſhew ne 
de was ſincere, ſaying more of me to the Ms 
ſters le was as as his Word, and the nat 
pay-day, I found my Salary of fifteen, was then 1 
vanc'd to twenty Shillings a Week. But alas! this & 
Roa tron the Julgmne of my prod Make 
n tof m Maſtenj 
it only rv to heighten my own valley; bat coul 
not recommend me to any new Trials of my Capacity; 
not a ſtep farther could Bet, 'till the Company mi 
again divided ; when the Deſertion of the beſt Act 
left a clear Stage, for younger Champions to mou 
and ſhew their beſt Pre to favour, But it 1 
now Time to enter upon thoſe Facts, that immedi 
ly this remarkable Revolution of the Ti 


atre../ | 
Vo have ſeen how compleat a Set of Actors we 
under the Government of the united Patents in 1690 
if their Gains were not extraordipary, what ſhall 
impute it to, but ſome extraordinary 111 | 
I was then too young to be in their Secrets, and the 
fore can only obſerve upon what I ſaw, and have ind 
thought viſibly wrong. E 1 E: 


£3 3S8S8S8S0T. 
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uge Debt, which it was publickly known e 
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the Sncceſs of the Prepbeteſi, and King 
-thur (two dramatic Opera's, in which the Paten- 


es had embark'd all their Hopes) was, in appear- 


ce, very great, . their whole Receipts did not ſo > 
pence, as to keep them out of a 


is Time contracted, and which found wh or the 
ourt of Chancery for about twenty Years following, 
one fide of the Cauſe' grew mer But this was 
ot all that was wrong; every Bran of the Theatri- 
Trade had been facrific'd, to the neceſſary fitting 
t thoſe tall Ships of Burthen, that were to bring 
pme the Zudies.;. Plays of courſe were neglected, Ac- 
rs held cheap, and, ſlightly dreſsd, while Singers, 
d Dancers were better paid, and embroider'd. Thee 
eaſures of courſe, created Murmurings; on one 
lc, and ill Humour and Contempt on the other, 
hen it became neceſſary therefore to leſſen the Charge, 
Reſolution was taken to begin with the Salaries of 
Actors; and what ſeem'd to make this Reſolution 


re neceſſary at this Time, was the Loſs of Nokes, 
mfort, and Leigh, who all dy'd about the fame 
ar ; No wonder then, if when theſe great Pillars 
re at once remov id, the N grew weaker, and 


Audiences very much abated. Now in this Diſtreſs,” 
t more natural Remedy could be found, than to 
te and encourage (tho? with ſome Hazard) the In- 

of the ſurviving Actors? But the Patentees, it 
ns,. thought the ſurer Way was to bring down their, 
, in proportion. to the Fall of their Audience 
make this Project more feaſible, they propos'd to 
in at the Head of em, rightly judging, that if 
Principals acquieſc'd, their Inferiors would murmur 
ain. To bring this about with a better Grace, 
under Pretence of bringing younger Actors for- 
d, order'd ſeveral of Betterton's, and Mrs. Barry's 
f Parts to be given to young Powell, and Mrs. 


regirdle. In this they committed two — 
Errors ;, for while the Bel Actors are in al. 
rb 

we lt on. 
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out of Humour, when thoſe of a lower Claſs pretey 


| to ſtand in their Places ; or admitting, at this Ting 
they might have been accepted, this Proje& mi 

very probably have leſſen d, but could not poſſibly mey 
an Audience; and was a ſure Loſs of that Time, 3 
ſtudying, which might have been better employdi 
giving the Auditor Variety, the only Temptation toy 
pall'd Appetite ; and Variety is only to be given) 
duſtry : But Induftry will always be lame, when th 
Actor has Reaſon to be diſcontented. This the Pate 
tees did not conſider, or pretended not to value, whi 
they thought their Power "ſecure, and uncontroulable; 
But farther, their firſt Project did not ſucceed ; for thi 
the giddy Head of Poxwel}, accepted the Parts of 3s 
terton ; Mrs. Bracevirdle had a different way of think 


ing, and defir'd to be excus'd, from thoſe of Mrs. 2 
fy her good Senſe was not to be miſled by the inf 
ous Favour of the Patentees ; ſhe knew the Stage u 
wide enough for her Succeſs, without entring into u 
ſuch. raſh and invidious Ones with Mi 


Ho , and therefore wholly d acting any Pal 
hat properly belong'd to her. But this proceediy 
However, was warning enough to make Berterim 
upon his Guard, and to, alarm others, with Apprehe 
fions of their own Safety, from the Deſign that » 
laid igainſt him: Betterton, upon this, drew into l 
Party moſt of the valuable Actors, whe, to ſecure the 
Unity, enter'd with him into a ſort of Aſſociation, 
ſtand, or fall together. All this the Patentees for ſm 
Time lighted ; but when Matters drew towards 20 
ſis, they found it adviſable to take the fame Meaſurl 
and accordingly open'd an Aſſociation on their pat 
both which were ſeverally figned, as the Intereſt 
Inclination of either fide led them. 
Puring theſe Contentions, which the impolitick' 
tentees had rais'd againſt themſelves {not only by! 
I have mentioned, but by many other Grieram 
which my Memory retains not) the Actors offer! 
Treaty of Peace; but their Maſters imagining no G 
ſequence could ſhake the Right of their Anthority, 
fus'd all Terms of Accommodation. In the - 
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Time this Diſſention was ſo prejudicial. to their daily 
fairs, that I remember it was allow'd by both Par- 


— that before Chriſimas, the Patent had loſt the 


getting of at leaſt a thouſand Pounds by it. 


My beirn ben: a Witneſs of this unneceſſary Rup- A 


© ak of greap ule to me, when many Years after, 
cams yo by s MMgpager on myſelf. I 5 it down. as a 
-ctled Maxim, that no Company could flouriſh while, 
he chief Aeg and the Undertakers were at vari- 
ace, I therefore made it a Point, while it was poſſi- 
le, upon tolerable 'Terms, to keep the valuable Ac- 
rs in humour with their Station; and tho” I was as 

lous of their Encroachments as any of my Co-pa 

ers could be, I always guarded a inſt; the 

armth, in my Expoſtulations with t 8 2 tg 
he lame Time they might ſee, I was 

2rmin'd in the Queſtion, pe — 4 a WM 

d their . and when mw were cool, _ 

apt to recede. I do not remember that I ever. 
promiſe bo. AF, that I. did not keep, and therefore. 
pas cautious, how, I made them. This Coldneſe 


bough it might not pleaſe, at leaſt left nothu 
A me with; and if Temper fair Werds 


revent a Diſobligatio I. was ſure never 
— it. But, as 1 


ee, I could not oblige others to obſerve . the 2 


we 


ee 
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were all this while endeavouring to enſlave a Set of fc, 
tors, whom the Publick (more arbitrary than them. 


| ſelves) were inclin'd to ſupport ; nor did they refles 


that the Spectator naturally wiſt'd, that the Addo, 
who gave im Delight, might enjoy the Profits ari 
From is Labour, without regard of what preten 
Damage, or Injuſtice 1 fall upon his 
whoſe perſonal Merit the Publick was not ſo well 20 
quainted with. From this Conſideration, then, {ere 
ral Perſons of the higheſt Diſtinction eſpous'd thei 
Cauſe, and ſometimes, in the Circle, entertain'd the 
King with the State of the Theatre. At lengi i 
their Grievances were laid before the Earl of Dea 
then Lord Chamberlain, who took the moſt effer 
tual Method for their Relief. The Learned of the 
Law were advis'd with, and they gave their Opinion 
that no Patent for acting Plays, &c. could tie up tie 
Hands of a ſucceeding Prince, from granting the like 
Authority, where it * be thought proper to tui 
it. But while this Affair was in Agitation, Quee 
Mary rs which of courſe occaſion'd a Ceſſation of 
all publick Diverſions, In this melancholy Interim, 
Betterton,” and his Adherents had more Leiſure to ſolli 
Cit their Redreſs ; and the Patentees now finding, that 
e Party againſt them was gathering Strength, were 
redue'd to make ſure of as good a Company, as the 
Leavings of Berterton's Intereſt could form; and 
theſe, you may be ſure, would not loſe this Occaſion 
of ſetting a price upon their Merit, equal to their o 
Opinion of it, which was but juſt double to what they 
had before. Powell, and Verbruggen, who had the 
but forty Shillings a Week, were 'now rais'd each of 
them to four Pounds, and others in proportion: 4 
for myſelf, I was then too infignificant to be taken ins 
to their Councils, and conſequently ſtood among tholt 
of little Importance, like Cattle in à Market, to be 
fold to the firſt. Bidder, | But the Patentees ſeeming i 
che greateſt Diſtreſs for” Actors, condeſcended to pit 
chaſe me. Thus, "Without! any färther Merit, that 
that of being a ſcarce Commodity, 1 * 


- 
* 
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thi e I 
from being full, that our Commanders wers fore d 
. beat up for Voluntiers, in ſeveral diſtant ae ; 
it was this Occaſion that firſt brought Johnen and Bul- 
bck to the Service of the Theatre-Royal. 1299 
| Forces being thus ris'd,. and the, War declared on 
oth Sides, Betterton, and his. Chiefs had the Honoux 
ef an Audience of | the Ning, who confider'd them 7 
the only SubjeQts; whom he; had not yet deliv Lom 
bitrary Power ; and graciouſly diſmiſed th with 
n Aſſurance of Relief, and;Support——Accorflingly 
; ſele& Number of them were impower'd by his Royal 
Licence, to act in a ſeparate Theatre, for themſelves. 
his great point being obtain d, many People of Quali- 
came into a voluntary Subſcription; of ns + and 
ome of forty Guineas a- piece, ſur the erecting” 8 
Theatre within the Walks of the Tennis-Court, 2 
incolns- Inn-Fields, . But an it requir'd Time to fit it 
Ip, it gave the Patentees more Leiſure to muſter their 
orces, who notwithſtanding were not able to take the 
jeld till the Eafter-Mendoy in 4pril following. Their 
rſt Attempt was a reviv'd- Play, call'd Abdalagar, or 
e Mor: Revenge, poorly" written, by Mrs. Bahn 
The Houſe was very full, but whether it was the Play, 
Ir the Actors, that were not'approv'd, the next Day's 
\udience funk to nothing. However, we were af 
ur'd, that let the Audiences be never ſo low, our, Ma- 
ters would make good all Deficiences, and fo indeed 
ey did, 'till towards the End of the Seaſon, whe 
Dues to . came too 15 upon em. . 
nay ually: on with my on Fortune, I m 
a) is "Occaſion to let you know, by the following 
rcumſtance, how very lo, my Capacity, as an Ac- - 
or, was then rated: It was thought neceſſary, at ous 
vpening, that the Town ſhou'd be addreß'd in a new 
wlogue; but to our great Diſtreſs, amon ſeveral, 
dat were offer d, not one was judg'd-fit ; to be ſpoke 
his J thought” a favourable. Occaſion, to do. myſ 
Mme remarkable Service, If I ſhould have the g 
fortune, to produce one that might be accepted. II 
rt (memorable) Day my Muſe brought forth her firif 
y *. * L 3 bt * \++, Fruik 
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Fruit chat was ever made publick ; how: good; of bal 
not; my Prologue was accepted, and reſoly d 
on to be ſpoken. This point being gain'd, I began t 
nd upon Terms, you will- ſay, not unreaſonable; 
Which were, that if I might ae it myſelf, I would 
12 55 no farther Reward for my Labour; Tkis wa 
255 as bad as having no Pfologue at all i \Youmy 
agine how! hard 1 ht it, chat they durſt not 
truſt m poor poetical Brat, to my own Care. Bu 
lince I found it was to be given into other Hands, I in. 
ſiſted that two Guineas ſhould be the price of m 
ting with it; which with a Sigh I receiy'd, and lf Pros 
ell ſpoke the Prologue : But every line, that was ap- 
| rity went ſorely to my Heart, when I reflected 
t the ſame Praiſe might 2 been given to my own 
Ee it ; not could the Succeſs of che Author com 
Fall te the Diſtreſs of the Actor. However, in the 
d, it ſerv'd, in ſome fort, to mend our People's 0- 
pinion of me; and whatever the Criticks might think 
bf it, one of the Patentees (who, it is true, knew no 
| difference between Dryden and Dum) laid, upon the 
Succeſs of it, that infooth ! I was an 2 your 
Man. This fober Compliment: (thongh I could hare 
no Reaſon to be vain upon it) I thought was a fair 
Promiſe to my being in favour.” But to matters of 
more Moment; now let us reconnoitre the Enemy, 
After we had ſtolen ſome few Days March upon 
em, the Forces of Betterton came up with us in 
acre Order : In about three Weeks following, the 


= Theatre was open'd againſt us, with a veteran 
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du 


and a new Train of Artillery; or in 1 

Aae er 25 Iz, the old Actors, in Zincohns- Inn Fields ast 
ik a new Comedy of Mr. Congreve's, call'd Bi Mrs. 

Lowe bor Love; which ran on with ſuch extraordinary ilio; 


Succeſs, that they had ſeldom occaſion to act any other *! ; 

Play, 'till the End of the Seaſon. This valuable Play eir 

bade a narrow Eſcape, from falling into the Hands df 

the Patentees ; for before the Diviſion of the Com- 
y, it had been read, and accepted of at the Theatre» equal 
oyal: But while the Articles of Agreement for it than 


were Preparing, the Rupture, in the Theatrici 
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Sale, was fo far adyahg d, that the "Author tall 
Time to pauſe, before he fign'd them; when finding 
that all Hopes of Accommodation were impracticable, 
he thought it adviſable, to let it take its Fortune, 
with thoſe Actors for whom he had firſt intended the 


Parts. 80 19 fs * rn * 
Mr. Congreve was then in ſuch high Reputation, 
2s an Author, that beſides his Profits Fn or oa, 
they offer'd him a whole Share with them, which 


ſelf, if his Health permitted, to give them one new 
Play every Year. Dryden, in King - harkss' Time, 
lad the Share, with the King's Company; but 
he bound himſelf to give them Lots ays . —_ 
This you. may imagine he could not ong, 

222 to ink” be might have ſerv'd chem” os 
with one in a Year, not 10 haſtily written. Mr. Con- 
greve, whatever Impediment he met with, was three 
Years before, in purſuance to his Agreement, he pro- 
duc d the Mourning Bride; and, if I miſtake not, the 
Interval had been much the fame, when he gave 
them the Way of the World. But it came out the 
ſtronger, for the time it coſt him, and to their better 
Support, when they ſorely wanted it : For though they 
went on with Succeſs for a Year or two, and even when 
their Affairs were declining, ſtood in much higher Efti- 
mation of the Publick, than their Opponents; yet, in 
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on 

in WH the End, both Sides were great Sufferers 70 their Sepa- 
be nation; the natural Conſequence of two Houſes, which 
n have already mention'd in a former Chapter 
in The firſt Error this new Colony of Actors fell into, 
1; WT» their inconfiderately parting with Villiaus, and 
Mrs. Momfort, upon a too nice (not to fay ſevere) punc- 
y #0 ; in not allowing them to be equal Sharers with thie 
ner reſt; which before ch 


ey had acted one Play, occafiow'd 
their Return to the — of the Patentees. As 1 
bye call'd this an Error, I ought to give my Rea- 
m- bens fort. Though the Induſtry of Williams was not 
re equal to his Capacity; for he lov'd his Bottle better 
n ban his Buſineſs ; and though Mrs. Monfarr was only 
ic) ercellent in Comedy, yet Retr Mavit was too great 
4 , ; . . a 
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accepted; in Conſideration of which he oblig'd him+ - = 
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\Scruples, to, bs added 'to the Enemy, 
za, at work, th they were certainly much fre db 
t they would ve rank'd them with, than they 

could po bly be under thoſe, they were not admitted i 
be equal to. Of this Fact there is a poetical- Record 
in the Prologue to Lowe for Lowe, where the Author f 
ſp of the, then, State of the Stage, ob 

es, that if, in Paradiſe, when two only 'were 
they both fell ; the Surprize was leſs, if Gem 6 u. 
Beef Body as theirs, hire had been any Pete | 


Abate the Wander, and the Foul forgine, 4 4 


in our larger Family, WE 


falling Adam, aud one lempedBve. 


Theſe l _ alluded to the Revoltof the Perſons abow | 
mention'd. 
; 1 the Acquiſition of theſe two As 
tors, who were of more Importance, than any of thi 
to whoſe Aſſiſtance thay came, the Affairs of the Pats 
tees were ſtill in a very creeping Condition; thy: 
were now too late, convinc'd of their r; in E ic 
Ving proyok'd their People to this Civil War, of ty 
nN uite chang'd, and diſmal, now, was the 
pect before them ! their Houſes thin, and tie 
| ag crouded into a new one ! Actors at double . 
laries, and not half the uſual Kr to pay then ere 
and all this brought upon them, b thoſe: whom ther 
full Security had contemn'd, and '- Bos were now in a fil 
Way of making ox een as the ruin'd Inu tion 
reſt of their Oppreſſe a 0 
Here, tho' at his time, my Fortune; dependede 
the Succeſs of the. Patentees, I cannot help, in regu 
to Truth, remembring the rude, and riotous Have 
we made of all the ate dramatic 95 
Theatre ! all became at once the Spoil of I 
and Self- conceit! Shaleſpear was defac'd, an or 
8 (+21 ſignal Character Hamlet, and Orhelh, l 
our all their good Senſe, their Dignity, 4 
Fame. Brutus and Coffu became W luſter 
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ith bold - Eyes, miſtaken Sentiments, and 
ugid Elocution ! othing; ſure, could more painful- 
regret a judicious Spectator, than to ſee, at our firſt” 
ting out, with what rude Confidence, thoſe Habits, 
hich Actors of real Merit had left behind them, 
ere worn by giddy Pretenders that ſo vulgarly diſ- 
ed them! Not young Lawyers in hir'd Robes, 
d Plumes, at a Maſquerade could be leſs, what 
ey would ſeem, or more aukwardly perſonate the 
haracters they belong'd to. If, in all theſe Acts of 
Wanton waſte, theſe Inſults upon injur'd Nature, you 
ſerve, I have not yet charg'd one of them upon my 
If; it is not from an imaginary Vanity that I could 
ve avoided them; but that I was rather ſafe, by be- 
Wc too low, at that time, to be admitted even to my 
hance of falling into the ſame eminent Errors: 80 
t as none of thoſe great Parts ever fell to my Share, 
could not be accountable for the Execution of them : 
or indeed could I get one good Part of any kind, till 
any Months after; unleſs it were of that fort, 
aich no body elſe car'd for, or would venture to ex- 
ſe themſelves in. The firſt unintended Favour, ” 
dre, of a Part of any Value, Neceffity threw - 
on me on the following . I 
As it has been always judg'd their natural Intereſt, . 
= _ are two 'Theatres, to do one another as 
ch Miſchief as can; you may imagine it co 

t be long, before Oh hoſtile Policy hew'd el, | 
tion! It happened, upon our having Information 
a Saturday Morning, that the Tue/day after Ham- 
was intended to be ated at the other Houſe, where 
ad not yet been ſeen 3 our merry managing. Ac- ' 
(for they were now in a manner left to govern” 
mſelves) reſolved, at any rate, to ſteal a March up- 
the Enemy, and take poſſeſſion of the ſame Play 
Day before them: Accordingly, Hamlet was given 
that Night, to be ated with us on Monday. The 
ice of this ſudden Enterprize, ſoon reach'd the o- [1 
r Houſe, who, in my Opinion, too much regarded WF; 
for they ſhorten'd' their firſt Orders, and * 8 i 
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that Hamlet ſhould: to Hamlet be oppos d, on the ſame 
Day ; whereas, had they given notice in their Bill 
that the ſame Play would have been acted by them the 
Day after, the Town would have been in no doubt, 
which Houſe they ſhould have reſerv'd themſelves for 
ours muſt certainly have been empty, and theirs, with 
more Henour, have been crowded: Experience, 
Years after, in like Caſes, has-conyinc'd me, that thy 
_ you been the more laudable — But be 
nat as it may; when, in their Monday's Bills, it wa 
ſeen that Handle was up againſt us, our Confternation 
was terrible, to find that ſo hopeful a project was fry 
ſtrated. In this Diſtreſs, Powell, who was our com 
manding Officer, and whoſe enterprizing Head wanted 
nothing but Skill to carry him thro the moſt deſperats 
Attempts ; for, like others of his Caſt, he had mur 
der'd many a Hero, only to get into his Cloaths. Thu 
. Powell, I ſay, immediately call'd a Council of War; 
where the Queſtion was, whether he ſhould ＋＋ 
the Enemy, or make a Retreat, to ſome other Play of 
more probable Safety? It was foon reſolv'd that u 
act Hamlet againſt Hamlet, would be certainly throw 
ing away the Play, and diſgracing themſelves to litie 
or no Audience; to conclude, Pouell who was vun 
enough to envy Betterton, as his Rival, propos d 9 
change Plays with them, and that, as they had gives 
out the Oll Batchelor, and had chang'd it for Hanit, 
— us; we ſhould give up our Hamit, and tun 
O Batchehbr upon them. This Motion was & 
greed to, Nemine contradicente ; but upon Enquiry, 
was found, that there were not two Perſons amor 
them, who had ever acted in that Play: but that Ob 
jection it. ſeems, (though all the Parts {were to bs 
ſtudy'd in fix Hours) was ſoon got over; Powwe// had a 
Equivalent, in petto, that would balance any Deficies 
— that ſcore ; which was, that he would play ta 
13 himſelf, and mimick 22 through 
out the whole Part. This happy Thought was 4%. 
any with _— and Applauſe, as whatever cat % 
uppos'd to ridicule Merit, generally gives Joy to 1 
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be, that fo nearly reſembled him; for 1 had laid d 
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me perfect in the Words; ſo that when it came 
my turn to rehearſe, while others read their Put 
from their Books, I had put mine in my Pocket, uy 
went through the firſt Scene without it; and though 
was more abaſh'd to rehearſe ſo remarkable a part 
fore the Actors (which is natural to moſt young Peoylg 
than to act before an Audience, yet ſome of the bed 
ter-natur'd encourag'd me ſo far as to ſay, they did ug 
think I ſhould make an ill Figure in it: To concly 
the Curioſity to ſee. Betterton mimick'd, drew us a pn 
ty good Audience, and Powell (as far as Applauſe i 
proof of it) was allow'd to have burleſqu'd him v 
well. As I have queſtion'd the certain Value of 4 
lauſe, I hope I may venture, with leſs Vanity, to fr 
w particular a 8 I had of it, in the ſame Ply 
At my firſt Appearance, one might have imagin'd, þ 
the various Murmurs of the Audience, that they ye 
in doubt whether Dogget himſelf were not return'd, i 
that they could not conceive what ſtrange Face it coulf 


Tint of Forty Years, more than my real Age, ud 
my Features, and, to the moſt minute placing of 
Hair, was Ureſs'd exactly like him: When I ſpoh nit 
the ſurprize was ſtill greater, as if I had not onh 
borrow'd his Cloaths, but his Voice too. But thei 
that was the leaſt difficult of him, to be imitate 
they ſeem'd to allow, I had ſo much of him, in ey 
other Requiſite, that my Applauſe was, perhaps, moi e 
than proportionable : For, whether I had done er 
much, where ſo little was expected, or that the 
neroſity of my Hearers were more than uſually zealow 
upon ſo unexpected an Occaſion, or from what othet 
Motive ſuch favour might be . upon me, I cat 
not ſay; but, in plain and 


neſt 'Truth, upon ny 
going off from the firft Scene, a much better Ane 
might have been proud of the Applauſe, that follow 
me; after one loud Plaudit was ended, and ſunk 
to, a general Whiſper, that ſeem'd ſtill to continue they've 
private Approbation, it reviv'd to a ſecond, and er 
gain to a third, ſtill louder than the former. 


to anno 
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o all this, I add, that Dogger himſelf was in the 
i. at the ſame Time, it would: be too rank Affecta- 
jon, if I ſhould not confeſs, that, to ſee him there 4 
Vitneſs of my Reception, was, to me, as conſummate 
—_ Triumph, as the Heart of Vanity could be indulg'd- 
i. But whatever Vanity I might ſet upon my ſelf, 
ena chis unexpected ſucceſs, I found that was no Rule 
other People's Judgment of me. There were few 
no Parts, of the ſame kind, to be had; nor could 
ey conceive from what I had done in this, what o- 
er fort of Characters I could be fit for. If I ſollici: 
for any thing of a different Nature, I was anſwer'd, 
bat was not in my May. And what was in my Way. 
ſeems, was not, as yet reſolv'd upon. And though 
Scply'd, That I thought any Thing, naturally curit- 
We, ought to be in every one's Way that pretended to be 
AFor z this was look'd upon as a vain, impracticable 
nceit of my own. ,- Yet jt is a Conceit, that, in 
ty Years farther Experience, I have not yet given 
; I till think, that a Painter, who can draw but 
> ſort of Object, or an Actor that ſhines, but in 
Light, can neithewof them boaſt of that ample. 
nius, which is neceſſary to form a thorough Maſter 
his Art: For tho* Genius may have a particular. 
ination, yet a good Hiſtory-Painter, or a good Ac- 
will, without being at a loſs, give you, upon De- 
d, a proper Likeneſs of whatever Nature uces. 
he cannot do this, he is only an Actor, as the Shoe- 
ker was allow'd a limited Fra of Apelles's Paint- 
; but not beyond his Laſt. Now, tho' to do any 
thing well, may have more Merit, than we often 
t with ; and may be enough, to procure a Man 
Name of a good Actor, from the Publick ; yet, 
y Opinion, it is but ſtill the Name, without the 
ance, If his Talent is in ſuch narrow Bounds, 
he dares not ſtep out of them, to look u the 
larities of Mankind, and cannot catch them, in 
tever Form they preſent themſelves; if he is not 
ter of the Quicguid agunt homines, &c. in an 
ce, that Human Nature is fit to be ſeen in; if 
annot change himſelf * ſeveral diſtinct Perſons, 
{4 ſo 
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ſo as to vary his whole Tone of Voice, his Motion 
his Look, and Geſture, whether in high, or lone 
Life, and, at the ſame time, keep cloſe to thoſe Var, 
ations, without leaving the Character they ſingly be 
Jong to; if his beſt Hill falls ſhort of this Capacih 
what pretence have we to call him a compleat Maia 
of his Art? And tho' I do not inſiſt, that he ougy 
always to ſhew himſelf in thoſe various Lights, ye 
before we compliment him with that Title, 6 ought 
at leaſt, by ſome few Proofs, to let us ſee, that he hy 
them all in his power. If I am aſked, who, erg 
arriv'd at this imaginary Excellence, I confeſs the is 
ſtances are very few'; but I will venture to name My 
fort, as one of them, whoſe theatrical Character 
have-given, in my laſt Chapter: For, in his You 
he ated Low Humour, with great ſucceſs, em 
down to Tallbey in the i Crew 3; and when 
was in great Eſteem, as a Tragedian, le was, in (| 
medy, the moſt complete Gentleman that I ever f 
n the Stage. Let me add too, that Ber terim, i 
his declining Age, was as eminent, in Sir John Falfi 
As in the Vigour of it, in his Orbe/b. | 
While I thus meaſure the Value of an Actor Mn 
the Variety of ſhapes he is able to throw himſelf i 
to, you may naturally ſuſpect, that I am all 8 
while leading my own Theatrical Character i 
r Favour : Why, really, to ſpeak as an bon 
Man, I cannot wholly deny it: But in this, I fn 
endeavour to be no er partial to my ſelf, th 
known Facts will make me; from the good, or l 
Evidence of which, your better Judgment will « 
demn, or acquit mg. And to ſhew you, that I. 
conceal no Truth that is againſt me, I frankly « 
that had I been always left to my own choice of Ul 
racters, I am doubtful whether I might ever have d 
ſerv'd an equal ſhare of that Eſtimation, which Wl. n 
Publick ſeem'd to have held me in: Nor am If 
that it was not Vanity in me, often to have ſuſſ 
ted, that I was kept out of the Parts I had 0 
mind to, by the Jealouſy or Prejudice of my Cotenf 
ra 
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ries ; ſome Inſtances of which, I could gi | 
ere they not, too Night, to be remember” In the 
ean time, be * to obſerve, how lowly, in 
by younger 
ard. «a 1 3 40 1705 . 
My early Succeſs in the Old Batchelor, of which I 
ve given ſo full an Account, having open'd no far». 
er way to my Advancement, was enough, . 
have made a young Fellow of more M ' 
hair; but being of a Temper not eafily diſhearten'd, 
reſoly'd to leave nothing unattempted, that might ſhew 
ic, in ſome new Rank of Diſtinction. Having then ag 
her Reſource, I was at laſt reduc'd to write a Character 
r my ſelf; but as that was not finiſh'd till about a 
ear after, I could not, in the Interim, procure any 
je Part, that gave me the leaſt Inclination to act it ; 
xd conſequently, ſuch as 1 got, I rm'd. with a 
oportionable 2 But this Misfortune, if ijt 
ere one, you are not to wonder at; for the ſama 
ate attended me more or leſs, to the laſt Days of 
y remaining on the Stage. What defect in me, this 
ay have been owing, to, I have not yet had Senſe 
dough to find out, but I ſoon found out as good a 
hing, which was, never to be mortified at it: 
bough I am afraid this ſeeming Philoſophy was ra- 
er owing to my Inclination to Pleaſure, than Bufi- 
6. But to my Point. The next Year 1 
e Comedy of 's laſt. Shift ; yet the Difficultz 
getting it to the Aae was not eaſily ſurmo 4 
, at that time, as little was expected from me, aq 
Author, as had been from my Pretenſions to be an 
tor, However, Mr. Southern, the Author of O- 
moko, having had the Patience to hear me read it 
him, happened to like it ſo well, that he immedi- 
ly recommended it to the Patentees, and it . 
dingly acted in January, 1695. In this Play, 
ye myſelf the Part of Sir Nowelty, Which waz 
bught a good Portrait of the Foppery then in Fa- 
lon. - Here too, Mr. Southern, though he had ap- 
ved my Play, came into the common Diffidence of 
as an Actor: e on the firſt Day of it, I 
2 Was 


ys,.. my. Good-fortune came for- 
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was ſtanding, my felf, to prompt the Prolopue, he todk 
me by the Hand, and ſaid, Young Man I promung 
thy Play à good "one ; I wuill anfever for its Such 
if thou toft not ſpoil it by thy own Aion. Thou, 
this might be a fair Salve, for his favourable Jude 
ment of the Play; yet if it were his real Opinion & 
me, as an Actor, I had the good Fortune to decein 
kim: I ſucceeded ſo well in both, that People ſeen! 
at a Loſs, which they ſhould give the Preference 3 
But (now let me ſhew a little more Vanity, and 
Apology for it, ſhall come after) the Compline 
which my Lord Dorſet then Lord Chamberlain) mag 
me upon it, is, I own, what I had rather not ſuppreh 
wiz. That it was the belt, Firft Play, that any | 
thor in his Memory, had produc ; and that fit 
goung Fellow, to fhew himſelf ſuch an Actor, and jid 
a Writer, in one Day, was ſomething _ extraordini 
But as this noble Lord has celebrated for h 
Good-nature, I am contented, that as much of ti 
. Compliment ſhould be ſuppos'd to exceed my Deſert 
as may be imagin'd to have been heighten'd, by | 
erous Inclination to encourage a young Beginne 
this Excuſe cannot ſoften the Vanity of telling 
Truth ſo much, in my own Fayour, I mult lie, 
the Mercy of my Reader. But there was a till hight 
Compliment paſs'd upon me, which I may publi 
without Vanity, becauſe it was not a deſign'd one, 
apparently came from my Enemies, viz. That, 
their certain Knowledge it was not my own: 
Report is taken notice of in my Dedication to! 
Play. If they ſpoke Truth, if they knew what 
ther Perſon it really belong'd to, I will, at leaſt! 
low them true to their 'Truft ; for above forty Yea 
have fince paſt, and they have not yet reveal'd the 
cret. & A 
The new Light, in which the Character of Sir 
welty had ſhewn me. one might have thought, . 
enough, to have diſſipated the Doubts, of whit 
might now, be poſſibly good for. But to wha 
Chance, my IIl- fortune was due; whether [I had 
but little Merit, or that the Managers, if I had! 
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re not competent Judges of it 
pt elbow'd, by other Actors (which I am 

oft inclin'd- to think the true Cauſe) when, any freſh 
arts were to be N of, not one Part of any con- 


den, indeed, Sir Job ; F,anbrugh's fav 

pinion of me, I with others; to have a .bet- 
r.of my ſelf: For — —— 
—— by writing his Relap/e, as a ay or Se- 
nd Part, wo Leve' of Sh but as an Actor too by 
eferring me to the f Character in his own Play; 
ich. Som —＋ Newvelty) me eg N 

le of Baron o ing tan. is Play 

pm its new and —2 Turn of Wit, 2 * ae 

d gave me, as a Comedian, a ſecond : 

tation along with it. 


2 to thoſe Who have no Taſte, or Concern for 
| 12 
two more of this Gentleman, ſo far as he lent his 
n to the Support of the Theatre. 


| written ; for he had at that Time, b 


them to the Stage, he thought no more of it: 


ngly importun' d, than able, to refuſe it to the Pub- 
Why the laſt written Play was firſt ated, and 
what Reaſon: they were given to different Stages 
kt follows, will explain. 

n his firſt Step, into publick Life, when he was 


Sir an Enſign, and had a Heart above his Income, 
it, lp=ppen'd ſomewhere, at his Winter | 
What very {lender Acquaintance with Sir Thomas Ships 
'ha „ to receive a particular Obligation from him, 
ad eh he had not forgot at the Time I am f 

had 


When Sir Thomas's Intereſt, in the Theatrical Pa- 
M tens 


it ot hether I was 


quence i, bom i. 'till, the Year following. | 


ight of Ke. 
As the Matter I write muſt be very flat, or imper · 78 


tage; and may to thoſe, who delight i in it too, 
ly tedious, when I talk of no body but my ſelf; 
endeavour to relieve your Patience, by a Word 


hough the Relap/e was the firſt Play this agreeable ; 
thor produc'd, yet it was not, it _ the 2— — 


) all the Scenes, that were acted 2859 the B 
e; but being then doubtful, whether he ſhould ever 


after the Succeſs of the Re/ap/e, he was more: 
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tent (for he had a large fare in it, though he 1; 
concern'd himſelf in the Conduct of it) Was — 
very ſlowly, he thought, that to give it a Lift, by 
new Comedy, if it ſucceeded, might be the handfon. 
eſt return he could make to thoſe his former Favour; 
and having obſerv'd that in Lowe's d Sb, molt o 
the Actors had acquitted chemſelves beyond what wy 
ed of them; he took a ſudden: Hint from ww 
he lik'd, in that Play, and in leſs than three Mong 
in the 1 — of April following, brought us th 
' Relapſe hniſh'd ; but, the Seaſon being then took 
advanc'd, not acted till the ſucceeding Winter. Up 
on the Succeſs of the Relapſe, the late Lord 
" Jifax, who was a great favourer of Beim 
Company, having formerly, by way of Family- 
muſement, heard the Provo t Wife read to hi 
in its looſer Sheets, engag'd Sir 7% Yanbrugh1 
reviſe it, and give it to the Theatre in Lincoln's 
' Fields. This was a Requeſt not to be refus'd to 
eminent a Patron of the Muſes as the Lord Halla 
who was equally a Friend and Admirer of Sir ji 
Himſelf. r was Sir Thomas Skhipwith, in the ld 
diſobliged by a reaſonable Compliance: After whi 
Sir John. was again at Liberty, to repeat his Ci 
lities to his Friend, Sir Thomas; and about the a 
time, or not long after, gave us the Comedy of A 
for his Inclination always led him to ſerve Sir 7h 
- Beſides, our Company, about this time, began to| 
look'd upon, in another Light; the late Conten 
we had lain under, was now wearing off, and fr 
the Succeſs of two or three new Plays, our Actor 
being Originals in a few good Parts, where they! 
not the Diſadvantage of Compariſon againſt the 
ſometimes found new Favour, in thoſe old Plays, wit 
others had exceeded them. | 
Of this Good fortune, perhaps, I had more ti 


my Share, from the two 2 different, chief Chu iſing 
ters, I had ſucceeded in; for I was equally approgi'gh'« 
in Zfop as the Lord Foppington, allowing the t no 


Lene, to be no leſs than as Wiſdom, in « Þ< 


ww 
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geſorm be leſs entertaining to the general Taſte, 
ba che Foppery, ſinely dreſt: For the Cha- 
ger that delivers Precepts of Wiſdom, is, in ſome 
ort, ſevere upon the Auditor, by ſhewing him one 
viſer than himſelf, But when Folly is his Objett, he 
applauds himſelf, for being wiſer than the Coxcomb he 
aughs at : And who is not more pleas'd with an Occa- 
jon to commend, than accuſe himſelf 7 ee 
Though, to write much, in a little time, .is no Ex 
ſe for writing ill; yet Sir John Yanbrugh's Pen, is 
ot to be alittle admir'd; for its Spirit, Eaſe, and 
Readineſs, in producing Plays ſo faſt, * the Neck 
f one another; for, notwithſtanding this quick Diſ- 
atch, there is a clear and lively ſimplicity in his Wit, 
hat neither wants the Ornament of Learning, nor has 
he leaſt ſmell of the Lamp in it. As the Face of 
fne Woman, with only her Locks looſe about her, 
nay be then in its greateſt Beauty; ſuch were his 
roduRtions, only adorn'd by Nature. There is ſome ; 
ing ſo catching to the Ear, ſo eaſy to the Memory, 
all he writ, that it has been obſerv'd, by all the 
ctors of my Time, that the Style of no Author 
N their phonon leſs Trouble, than that 
f Sir John Vanbrugh j which 1 myſelf, who have been 
arg'd with ſeveral of his ſtrongeſt Characters, can 
onfirm by a pleaſing Experience.? And indeed his 
it and Humour was ſo little laboured, that his 
oſt entertaining Scenes ſeem'd to be. no more than his 
mmon Converſation committed to Paper. Here, I 
dnfeſs my Judgment at a Loſs, whether, in this, I 
ve him more or leſs than his due Praiſe ? For 
ay it not be more laudable, to raiſe an Eſtate: (whe- 
er in Wealth or Fame) by pains, and honeſt Indu- 
y, than to be born to it ? Yet, if his Scenes really 
ere, as to me they always ſeem'd, delightful, are 
ey not, thus, expeditiouſly written, the more ſur- 
iling ? Let the Wit and Merit of chem, then, be 
igh'd by wiſer Criticks, than I pretend to be: 
t no wonder, while his Conceptions were ſo full of 
te and Humour, his Muſe ſhould be ſometimes too 
um, to wait the flow pace of Judgment, or ew 
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A own ſelf-conceit : "For ſo ſtr 
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dure the Drudgery, of forming, regular Fab! 
them: Yet we fee the Relap/e, however - Arey. 
the Conduct, by the mere Force of its agreeable Wi, 


ran away with the Hearts of its Hearers ; while Loud 
laft Shift, which (as Mr. Congreve juſtly ſaid of it) N 
only in it, a great many things, that were lite W 
that in Reality — V3, And what is al 1s 
onable (as I ſay of it myſelf): has a great deal o 
ity, —— in it, yet by the 
mere moral Deli kt. receiv'd rom its Fable, it ha 
been, with the „in a continued and equal Poſe 
ſion of the Stage, for more than forty Years 
As I have already promis'd you, to refer your Judy 
__ 05 as an Actor, rather to — * &s, thay 
y own. Opinion. 7 I 1 1 be ſure, wouli 
clear of ſe ty) I-muſt a little farths 
keep cl being — — as my Word 
I have * allow'd, that my want of a ſtray 
and full Voice, ſoon cut ſhort my Hopes of makiy 
any valuable Figure in Tragedy ; and I have been may 
Years fince, convinc'd, that whatever Opinion I migit 
have of my own udgment or Capacity to amend tie 
Ipable Errors, that I faw our Tragedians, moſt i 
— „commit; yet the . Who would ha 
been ſenfible of any — Amendments (could I hay 
made them) were ſo very few, that my beſt Ende 
vours would have been but an unavailing Labour, 
What is yet worſe, might have a both to al 
Actors, and to many Auditors, the vain Miſtake d 


ſo very near 
1 * that one Article of Voice, in the fon 
„that an Actor may want u 

cb lic — — and yet have a betid 
Applauſe, than he will ever have, with # 
th e Seil © in the World, if his Voice is not equal! 
Miſtake me not; I ſay, for 4 eee only 
but Applauſe does not always ſtay for, nor alf 
follow — Merit; Applauſe will frequent 


open, like a l Hound, upon a wrong cell 
andthe Majriy Wenne you know, are gef 


m 
„ Or 
uiſite 


the 
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iy compos'd of Babblers, that are profuſe of their 
hg fore there is any thing on foot, that calls 


any, will always ftand in ſome” Rank of a- neceſ- 
ary Merit; yet when J fay a good Tragedian, I mean 
ne, in Opinion of whoſe rea Merit, the beſt Judges 
ould agree. | | 


in, J ought now to account for my having been, 
otwithſtanding, ſo often ſeen, in ſome particular Cha- 
aRters in Tragedy, as Jago, Wolſey, Syphax, Richard 
e Third, & t. If in any of this kind I have ſuc- 
eded, perhaps it has been a Merit dearly purchasd; 
or, from the delight I ſeem'd to take in 9 
tem, half my Auditors have been perſi that a 
eat Share of the Wickedneſs of them, muſt have 
en in my own Nature: If this is true, as true I fear 
had almoſt ſaid hope) it is, I look upon it rather as 
Praiſe, than Cenſure of my Performance: Averſiow 
ere is an involuntary Commendation, where we are 
ly hated, for being like the thing, we ought to be 
e; a fort of Praife however which few Actors 
Fides my ſelf could endure : Had it been equal to the 
il Praiſe given to Virtue, my Cotemporaries would 
ve thought themſelves injured, if I had pretended to 
y Share of it: So that you ſee it has been, as 
ich the Diſlike others had to them, as Choice, that 
thrown-me ſometimes into theſe Characters. But 
may be farther obſerv'd, that in the Characters E 


chief, Deceit, Pride, Inſolence, or Cruelty, they 
e in them; conſequently,” there can be no great 


nd Melody of Voice, which in the ſofter Senti- 
ts of Love, the Wailings of diftreſsful Virtue, or 
the Throws and Swellings of Honour and Ambi- 
may be needful to recommend them to our 
y, or Admiration : So that again my want of that 
uiſite Voice might leſs diſqualify me for the vicious, 
i the virtuous Character. This too may have been 


for them : Not but,” I grant, to „or miſlead the 


Having ſo far given up ny Pretenſions to che Buſ- 


ve nam'd, where there is fo much cloſe Meditated 
mot have the leaſt Caſt, or Profer of the Ami- 
mand for that harmonious Sound, on pleaſing, 


_— TY 
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8 


think all before them real, and rate the Actor accord 
ing to his borrowed Vice, or Virtue. 


or vul 
had 1 


reform it. 
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a more fayourable Reaſon for my having been choſen 
for them — a yet farther Conſideration, that inclind 
me to them, was that they are generally better writ. 
ten, thicker ſown, with ſenſible Reflections and come 
by ſo much nearer to common Life, and Nature, than 
Characters of Admiration, as Vice is more the Prac. 
tice of Mankind than Virtue : Nor could I ſometing 
help ſmiling, that thoſe dainty Actors, that were tog 
ſqueamiſh to ſwallow them ! as if they were one [ot 
the better Men, for acting a good Man well, or ano 
ther Man the worſe; for doing equal Juſtice to a hal 
one! Tis not, ſure, «what. we act, but how we ach 
what-is allotted us, that ſpeaks our intrinfick Value! 
as in real Life, the wiſe Man, or the Fool, be he 
Prince, or Peaſant, will, in either. State, be equal 
the Fool, or the wiſe Man—but alaſs! in perſonati 
Life, this is no Rule to the Vulgar !- they are apty 


then I had always too careleſs a Concern for fila" 
"gar Applauſe, I ought not to complain, If I ha 

of it, than others of my Time, or not | 
of it, than I defir'd : Yet I will venture to ſay, th 
from the common, weak Appetite of falſe Applaui 
many Actors have run into more Errors, and Ablu 
dities, than their greateſt Ignorance could otheryi 
have committed: If 'this Charge is true, it will it 
chiefly upon the better Judgment of the SpeRator! 


But not to make too great a Merit of my avoid 
this common Road to Applauſe, perhaps I was vain 
nough to think, I had more ways, than one, to coll 
at it. That in the variety of Characters I acted, (ny 
Chances to win it were the ſtronger on my Side luer 
That, if the Multitude were not in a Roar, to ſee nf 
in Cardinal Molſey, I could be ſure of them in A 
man Fondl{e-wife. If they hated me in Jago, in 
Fopling they took me for a fine Gentleman; if ti ing f 
were filent at Syphax, no Talian Eunuch was m 
applauded than when I ſung in Sir Courtiy. If! 
Morals of ZZ/op were too grave for them, | i 
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zallaw was as ſimple, and as merry an old Rake as the 
iſeſt of our young ones could wiſh me. And though 
he Terror and Deteſtation rais'd by King Richard, 
ight be too ſevere a Delight for them, yet the more 
entle and modern Vanities of a Poet Bays or the 
ell bred Vices of a Lord Fogpington, were not at all, 
ore than their merry Hearts, or nicer Morals could 


— 
Theſe few Inſtances out of fifty more 1 2 
du, may ſerve to explain, what ſort of Merit, 1 at 
loſt pretended to; which was that I ſupply'd, with 
ariety what ever I might want of that particular 
kill, wherein others went before me. How this Va- 
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ted) you who have ſo often been my Spectator, are 
e proper judge: If you pronounce my Performance 
have been defective, I am condemn'd by my o E- 
dence ; if you acquit me, theſe Out-lines may ſerve 
ra Sketch of my Theatrical Character... 


1 2 


HAP. vn. 


be State of the Stage continued. The O«- 
caſion of Wilks's c ng Actor. His 


cal Talent, Actors more or leſs efteem'd 
from their private Characters. 


| | HE Lincoln: Im- Fields Company 
1 1693, a Common- wealth, like that of Holland 
ded from the Tyranny of Spain: But the Simili- 
e goes very little farther ; ſhort was the Duration 
the Theatrical Power ! for though Succeſs pour'd in 
faſt upon them, at their firſt Opening; that every 
ing ſeem'd to ſupport it ſelf; yet Experience, in a 
ir or two, ſhew'd them, that they had never been 
Ile govern'd, than when they govern'd themſelves !. 


- 


ty was executed (for by that only is its value to be 


Succeſs. The Facts relating to bis Theatri- © 


were, now in 


ly of them began to make their particular Intereſt 
more 
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more their Point, than that of the general; and though 
ſome Deference might be had to the Meaſures, and 
Advice of Betterton, ſeveral of them wanted to 
vern in their Turn; and were often out of Humour 
that their Opinion was not equally regarded But 
have we not ſeen the ſame Infirmity in Senates? The 
Tragedians ſeem'd to think their Rank as much above 
the Comedians, as in the CharaQters they ſeverally 
acted ; when they firſt were in their Finery, the latter 
were impatient, at the ce; and look'd upon it, 
as rather laid out, upon real, than the fictitious 
Perſon of the Act; nay, I have known, in our own 
Company, this ridiculous ſort of Regret carry'd fo far, 
that the Tragedian has thought himſelf injur'd, when 
the Comedian pretended to wear a fine Coat! I remem- 
ber Powell, upon ſurveying my firſt Dreſs, in the/ Re. 
lapſe, was out of all temper, and reproach'd our Maſ- 
ter in very rude Terms, that he had not fo good a 
Suit to play Cæſar Borgia in! tho' he knew, at the 
fame time, my Lord- Foppington fill'd the Houſe, when 
his bouncing Borgia would do little more than pay 
Fiddles, and Candles to it: And though a Charac- 
ter of Vanity, might be ſuppos'd more expenſive in 
Dreſs, than poſſibly one of Ambition; yet the high 
Heart of this heroical Actor could not bear, that a 
Comedian ſhould ever pretend to be as well drefs'd as 
himſelf. - Thus again on the contrary, when Bettertm 
propos'd to ſet off a Tragedy, the Comedians were ſure 
to murmur at the Charge of it: And the late Reputa- 
tion which Dogget had acquir'd, from acting his Ben, 
in Love for Lowe, made him a more declar'd Male- 
eontent on ſuch Occaſions ; he over-valued Comedy 
for its being nearer to Nature than Tragedy ; which 
is allow'd to ſay many fine things, that Nature never 
ſpoke, in the ſame Words; and * his Opinion 
were juſt, yet he ſhould have conſider'd, that the Pub- 
lick had a Taſte, as well as himſelf ; which, in Po- 
licy, he .ought to have comply'd with. Dogget how- 
ever could not, with Patience, look upon the coll 
ly Trains and Plumes of Tragedy, in which know- ever { 

| | m þ 


i; old Friends, and came over to us at the Theatre 
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ing himſelf to be uſeleſs, he thought were all a vain Ex- 
travagance: And when he found his Sing'!arity could 
no longer oppoſe that Expence, he ſo obſtinately ad- 
ered to his own Opinion, that he left the Society of 


al: And yet this Actor always ſet up for a Thea- 
rical Patriot. This happen'd in the Winter following 
e firſt Diviſion of the (only) Company. He came 
ime enough to the Theatre-Royal, to act the Part of 
ry, in the Relapſe, an arch Valet, quite after the: 
French caſt, pert, and familiar. But it ſuited: fo ill 
vith Dogget's dry and cloſely-natural manner of act- 
g that upon the ſecond Day he defir'd it might be 
l:ipos'd of to another; which the Author complying 
ith, gave it to Pentetbman; who though, in other 
ichts, much his Inferior, yet this Part he ſeem'd 
tter to become. Dogger was ſo immoveable in his + 
pinion of whatever he thought was right, or wrong, 
tat he could never be eaſy, under any kind of The- 
ical Government; and was generally ſo. warm, in 
rfuit of his Intereſt, that he often out-ran it; I re- 
mber him three times, for ſome Years, unemploy'd . 
any Theatre, from his not- being able to bear, in 
mmmon with others, the diſagreeable Accidents, that 
ſuch Societies are unavoidable. But whatever Pre- 
ices he had form'd for this firſt deſerting, from Lin- 
Im- Fieldi, I always thought his beſt Reaſon for 
was, that he look'd upon it as a 2 Ship; not 
from the melancholy Abatement of their Profits 
t likewiſe from the Neglect, and Diſorder in their 
ernment { He plainly ſaw, that their extraordinary 
ceſs at firſt, had made them too confident of its 
nation, and from thence had flacken'd their In- 
by which he obſerv'd, at the ſame time, 
old Houſe, where there was ſcarce any other 
t than Induſtry, began to flouriſh. And indeed 
ſeem'd not enough to conſider, that the Appetite |; 
the Publick, like that of a fine Gentleman, could 
be kept warm, by Variety; that let their Merit 
yer ſo high, yet the Taſte of a Town was not al- 
3 N Ways 
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ways conſtant, nor infallible : That it was dangercy 
to hold their Rivals in too much Contempt ; for th 
found, that a young induſtrious Company were fo 
a Match for the beſt Actors, when too ſecurely nel 
2 And negligent they 3 were, and fend 
cy'd, that had each of their different Schemes bee 
follow'd, their Audiences would not fo ſuddenly han 
fallen off. 
But alas I the Vanity of applauded Actors, why 
are not crowded, to, as may have ben 

es them naturally im pute the to any Cau 
rather than the true one, Satiety : are might 
loth, to think a Town, once ſo fond of them, coil 
ever be tired; and yet, at one time, or other, more q 
leſs, thin Houſes have been the certain Fate of th 
moſt proſperous Actors, ever fince I remember t 
Stage! But againſt» this Evil, the provident Patents 
had found out a Relief, which the new Houſe we 
not yet Maſters of, wiz. Never to pay their Peop 
when the Money did not come in; nor then neiths 
but in fuch Proportions as ſuited their Convenieng 
I my felf was one of the many, who for fix aft 
Weeks together, never receiv'd one Day's Pay; 2 
for ſome Years after, ſeldom had above half our non 
nal Salaries :. But to the beſt of my Memory, the! 
nances of the other Houſe held it not above one Seak 
miore, before were reduc'd to the: ſame expedi 
of making the like ſcanty Payments. 
Such was the Diſtreſs, and Fortune of both thd 
Companies, ſince their Diviſion from the Theatre. 
41; either working at half Wages, or by alten 
Succeſſes, intercepting the Bread from one anothe 
Mouths ; irreconcileable Enemies, yet without Hg 
of Relief, from a Victory on either fide ; ſometin 
both Parties reduc'd, and yet each ſupporting tht 
Spirits, by ſeeing the other under the fame (a 


mity. 

During this State of the Stage, it was, that { 
loweſt expedient was made uſe of, to ingratiate « 
Company, in the Publick Favour; Our Maſter, . 
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id ſome time praQis'd the Law, and therefore lov'd a 
torm better than fair Weather (for it was his own 
onduct chiefly, that had brought the Patent into theſe 
angers) took nothing ſo much to Heart, as that Par · 
ality, wherewith he imagin'd the People of Quali 
id preferr'd the Actors of the other Houfe to thoſe 
his own : To ballance this Misfortune, he was re+ 
Iv'd, at leaft, to be well with their Domeſticks, and 
erefore cunningly open'd the upper Gallery to them 
ati; ; For before this time no Footman was ever ad- 
itted, or had preſum d to come into it, till after the 
rth Act was ended: This additional Privilege (the 
ateſt Plague that ever Play-houſe had to complain 
) he conceiv'd would not only inclinethem to give 
a Word, in the reſpective Families they be- 
'd to, but. would naturally incite them, to come 
Hands aloft, in the Crack of our Applauſes : And 
deed it ſo far ſucceeded, that it often thunder'd frem 
full Gallery above, while our thin Pit, and Boxes 
low, were in the utmoſt Serenity. This riotous 
ivilege ſo craftily given, and which from Cuſtota, _ 
at laſt ripen'd into Right, became the moſt diſ- 
cefa] Neſance, that ever depreciated the Theatre, 
dw often have the moſt polite Audiences, in the moſt 
ing Scenes of the beſt Plays, been diſturb d and in- 
d, by the Noiſe and Clamour of theſe Savage Spec- 
drs? From the ſame narrow way of thinking too, 
reſo many ordinary People, unlick'd Cubs- of 
dition, admitted behind our Scenes, for Money, and 
times without it: The Plagues, and Incouveni- 
s of which Cuſtom, we found ſo intolerable, When 
afterwards had the Stage in our Hands, that 
de Hazard of our Lives, we were forc'd to get rid 
them, and our only Expedient was, by refuſing 


F d 
U 1 


ge Door; by this means we prelery'd to our ſelves 
Right and Liberty of chuſing our own Company 
re: And by a ſtrit Obſervance of this Order, we 
ught what had been before debas'd into all the Li- 
les of a Lobby, into the Decencies of a Drawing 
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ney from all Perſons, without diſtinction, at the 
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About the diſtreſsful Time I was ſpeaking of 

the Year 1696, Wilks, who now had been five y 

in great Eſteem on the Dablin Theatre, return'( 

that of Drury-Lane in which laſt he had firſt let 00 
and had continued to act ſome ſmall Parts, for w 
Winter only. The conſiderable Figure which he 
lately made upon the Stage in London, makes me in 
gine that a particular Account of his firſt commenciy 
Actor may not be unacceptable, to the Curious; I f 
therefore, give it them, as I had it from his 0. 
Mouth. - 

In King James's Reign he had been ſome time eq 
ploy'd in the Secretary's Office in Yeland (his nati 
Country) and remain'd in it, till after the Battle, 
the Boyne, which completed the Revolution, Up 
that happy, and unexpected Deliverance, the Peq 
of Dublin, among the various Expreſſions of their |, 
had a Mind to have a Play; but the Actors being d 
pers'd, during the War, ſome private Perſons agre 
m the beſt manner they were able, to give one, tot 
Publick, gratis, at the Theatre, The Play was Cg 
ho, in which Wilks ated the Mor; and the Applad 
he receiv'd in it, warm'd him to ſo ſtrong an Inclinati 
for the Stage, that he immediately preferr'd it to 
his other Views in Life: For he quitted his Poſt, 
with the firſt fair Occaſion came over to try his 5 
tune, in the (then only) Company of Actors in 
don.' The Perſon, who ſupply'd his Poſt, in Dull 
he told me, rais'd to. himſelf, from thence, a Fort 
of fifty thouſand Pounds. Here you have a mit 
ſtronger Inſtance of an extravagant Paſſion for t 
Stage, than that which I have elſewhere ſhewn! 

my ſelf; I only quitted my Hopes of being preteni 
to the like Poll fr it; but #7/ks quitted his att 
Poſe fon, for the imaginary Happineſs, which 
Life of an Actor preſented to him. And, thou 
poſſibly, we might both have better'd our Fortunt 
in a more honourable Station, yet whether better f 
tunes might have equally 8 our Vanity (| 
univerſal Paſſion of Mankind) may admit of a G 
tion. 
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Upon his being formerly receiv'd into the Tf 
ua (which was in the Winter after I had been inf 
ated) his Station there was much upon the fame 
aſs, with my own; our Parts were generally of an 
val Infignificancy, not of conſequence enough to give 
her a preference: But Vill, being more impatient 
his low. Condition, than I was, (and, indeed, thi 
pmpany. was then ſo well ſtocked with good Actors, 
at there was very little Hope of getting 
d hold of a more expeditious Way for his Ads 
ncement, and return'd again to Dublin, with Mr. 
bbury, the Patentee of that Theatre, to act in his 
Company there: There went with him, at the 
ne Time, Mrs. Buthr, whoſe Character I have al- 
dy given, and Eftcourt, who had not appear'd apor 
Stage, and was yet only known as an excellent 
nick: Wilks having no Competitor in Dabliz, 
immediately preferr'd to whatever Parts his Incli> 
jon led him, and his early Reputation that Jen 
ſoon rais'd, in him, an Ambition to ſhew himfelf 
a better, And I have heard hini ay (in Raille 
the Vanity, which young Actors are liable to) that 
n the News of Monfort's Death came to Ireland, 
from that time. thought his Fortune was made, and 
a Reſolution to return a ſecond time to Ege 
the firſt Opportunity; but as his Engagements t 
Stage, where he was, were too ſtrong to be Tutld 
wag from, 855 return'd not to the Theatre-Rojah, 
ear 1696. 
pon his firſt Arrival, Powell, who was new in pof 
pu of all the chief parts of Monfort, and the only 
or that ſtood in Mills Way; in ſeeming Civility, 
d him his choice of whatever he thought fit, mt 
e his firſt Appearance in; tho”, in reality, the F 
was intended to hurt him. But Wills rightly 
d it more modeſt, to accept only of a Part of Pow 
and which Monfort had never acted, that of Pala- 
in Dryden's Marriage Alamode. Here too, he had 
Advantage of having the Ball play d into his Hand, 
ie inimitable Mrs. Monfort, who was then his 
nba in the fame "ay Whatever Fame Nn 
3 had 
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Had brought with him from Freland, he as yet 25. 
pear'd but a very raw Actor, to what he was after. 
wards allow'd 2 His Faults however, I ſhall n. 
ther leave to the Judgments of thoſe, who then ma 
remember him, than to take upon me the diſagreeahle 
Office of being particular upon them, farther than by 
ſaying, that in this Part of Palamede, he was ſhort of 
Porwell, and miſſed a good deal of the looſe Humom 
of the Character, which the other more happily hit 
But however, he was young, erect, of a pleaſing Af. 
pert and, in the whole, gave the Town, the 

tage, ſufficient Hopes of him. I ought to make 
ſome Allowances too, for the Reſtraint he muſt naty. cor 
rally have been under, from his firſt Appearance upon Wide 
a new Stage. But from that he ſoon recover'd, and 
rew daily, more in Favour not only of the-Town, but 
ikewiſe of the Patentee, whom Powell, before Vin 
Arrival, had treated, in almoſt what manner be eq 
pleas'd. | 2p 
Upon this viſible ſucceſs of Vill, the pretended rob 
Contempt, which Powell had held him in, began t | 

Pur into an open Jealouſy ; he now plainly ſaw, / 
was a formidable Rival, and (which more hurt hin cho. 
faw too, that other People ſaw it; and therefore found enn 
it high Time, to oppoſe, and be troubleſome to him t 
But 37/6; happening to be as jealous of his Fame, 8p"d v 
as the other, you may imagine ſuch claſhing Canide 

dates could not be long without a Rupture : In ſhort e ti 

2 Challenge, I very well remember, came from Poi 

when he was hot headed; but the next Morning he ence 

was cool enough, to let it end, in favour of Vin na 

Yet however the Magnanimity, on either Part, mig rect, 

ſubſide, the Animoſity was as deep in the Heart, nab, 

ever, tho' it was not afterwards fo openly avow'd Pn, ir 

For when Powell found that intimidating would mt co 

carry his Point; but that Vill, when prova mor 

would really give Battle, he ( Povell) grew ſo ol Intr 
of Humour, that he cock'd his Hat, and in his Paths 
walk'd off, to the Service of the Company, in Linculr' 

Jn-Field3. But there, finding more Competitors, 2 
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that he made a worſe Figure among them, than in 
the Company: he. came from, he ſtaid but one Win- 
ter with them, before. he returned to his old Quar- 
ters, in Drury- Lans; where, after theſe nnſucceſsful 
Puſhes of his Ambition, he at laſt became a Martyy 
to Negligence, and quietly ſubmitted to the Adyan- 
tages, and Superiority, Which (during his late Diſer- 
tion) Wills had more eafily got over hig. 
However triling theſe Theatrical Anecdotes may 
ſem, to a ſenſible. Reader, yet, as the different 
Conduct of theſe rival Actors may be of uſe, to o- 
thers of the ſame Profeſſion, and from thence may 
contribute to the Pleaſure of the Publick ; let that 
be my Excuſe, for purſuing them. I muſt, therefore, 
t it be known, that though, in Voice, and Ear, Na- 
ture had been more kind to Powell, yet he ſo often lo 
the Value of them, brow unheedful Confidence, that 
e conſtant wakeful , and Decency, of Wilks, left 
he other far behind in the publick Eſteem, and. Ap- 
robation. . Nor was his Memory leſs. tenacious than 
at of Wilks z but Powell put too much Truft in 
t, and idly deferr'd the ſtudying of his Parts, as 
chool-boys do their Exerciſe, to the laſt Day; which 
Mmmonly brings them out proportionably. deſective. 
but Wills never loſt an hour of precious Time, 
id was, in all his Parts, perfect, to ſuch an Exac- 
tude, that I queſtion, if in forty Years he ever 
re times chang'd or miſplac'd an Article, in 
ne of them. To be Maſter of this uncommon Di- 
ence, is adding, to the Gift of Nature, all that 
in an Actor's Power; and this Duty of ſtudy ing 
rect, whatever Actor is remiſs in, he will pro + 
jnably find, that Nature may have been kind to 
im, in vain; for though Powe/! had an Aſſurance, 
at cover'd this Neglect much better than a Man 
more Modeſty might have done; yet with all 
Intrepidity, very often the Diffidence, and Con- 
m for what he was to /ay, made him loſe the Look 
what he was to 3e: While, therefore, Pavel! 
lided, his idle Example made this fault fo 


com- 


| fidered, he muſt be a very impudent one, that con 


judge, how indefatigable the Labour of his Memd 
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common to others, that I cannot but confefs, in the g 
neral Infe&ion, I had my Share of it; nor was ny 
too critical Excuſe for it, a good one, wiz. Thy 
ſcarce one Part in five, that fell to my Lot, was wor 
the Labour. But to ſhew Reſpect to an Audience, i 
worth the beſt Actor's Labour, and his Bufineſs c 


before them, with a conſcious Negligence of what iy 
is about. But Vill, was never known, to make 20 
of theſe venial Diſtinctions; nor however barren by 
Part might be, could bear even the Self-Reprad 
of favouring his Memory: And I have been afſtonify 
ed, to ſee him ſwallow a Volume of Froth, and I 
fipidity, in a new Play, that we were ſure could ny 
live above three Days, tho” favour'd, and recommen 
ded to the Stage. by ſome good Perſon of Quality or 
Upon ſuch Occaſions, in compaſſion to his fruitleh 
Toil, and Labour, I have ſometimes cry'd out vi put 
Cato—Painful Praeminence So inſupportable, in uy 
Senſe, was the Task, when the bare Praiſe of! 
having been negligent, was ſure to be the only Rt 
ward of it. But ſo indefatigabie was the Diligence tick 
Wilks, that he ſeem'd to love it, as a good Man ding 
Virtue, for its own fake ; of which the following fan 
ſtance will give you an extraordinary Proof. 
In ſome new Comedy, he happen'd to complain or. 
a crabbed Speech. in his Part, which, de fad, pan 
him more trouble to ſtudy, than all the reſt of it nter 
done; upon which, he apply'd to the Author, eit 
to ſoften or ſhorten it. The Author that he nin 
make the Matter gon eaſy to him, fairly cut it ed 
out. But when he home from the Nehenriſ boot 
Wilks thought it ſuch an Indignity to his Memory 
that any thing ſhould be thought too hard for it, 
he actually made himſelf perſect in that Speai fach! 


though he knew it was never to be made ule it: 


From this fin Act of Supererogation, you n of t 


muſt have been, when his Profit, and Honour, N ri 
more concern'd to make uſe of it, 
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ut beſides this indiſpenſable Quality of Diligence, e 
th had the Advantage of a ſober Character, in pri · 
Dee Life, which Powell not having the leaſt Regard to, 
zour'd under the unhappy Disfavour, not to ſay, 
ntempt of the Publick, to whom his licentious 
durſes were no Secret: Even when he did well, that 
tural Prejudice purſu'd him ; neither the Hero, nor 
Gentleman ; the young Ammon, nor the Dorimant, 
ald conceal, from the conſcious Spectator, the True 
ge Powell. And this ſort of Diſeſteem or Favour, 
ry Actor will feel, and more or leſs, have his 
are of as he has, or has not, a due Regard to his 
wvate Life and Reputation. Nay, even falſe Ne- 
ts ſhall affect him, and become the Cauſe, or Pre- 
ce at leaſt of undervaluing, or treating him in- 
jouſly, Let me give a known Inſtance of it, and, 
he ſame time, a [Juſtification of my ſelf, from an 
putation, that was laid upon me, not many Years, 
ore I quitted the Theatre, of which you will ſee the 
nſequence. . KK Ted TIE ; 
fer the vaſt Succeſs of that new. Species of Dra- 
tick Poetry, the Beggars Opera: The Year fol- 
ing, I was ſo ſtupid, as to attempt ſomething of 
ame Kind, u a quite different Foundation, 
of recommending Virtue and Innocence; which 
morantly thought, might not have a leſs Pretence 
avour, than ſetting tneſs and Authority in 
dntemptible, and the moſt vulgar Vice, and Wick - 
in an amiable Light. But behold how fondly 

as miſtaken f Love in a Riddle (for ſo my new- 
led Performance was call'd) was as vilely d 
hooted at, as fo vain a Preſumption, in the idle 
ſe of Virtue could deſerve. Yet this is not what 
nplain of; I wilfallow my Poetry, to have been 
uch below the other, as Taſte, or Criticiſm, can 
it: I will grant likewiſe, that the applauded Au- 
of the Beggars Opera (whom I knew to be an 
{t good natur'd Man, and who, when he had deſcen- 
to write more like one in the Cauſe of Virtue, had 
1 ming ae of that Claſs 2 will 
» 1 lay, that in his Beggars Opera, he had more 
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* e ſame Author, the next Year, had, acording| 
She Laws of the Land, tranſported his Hero to t 
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Kilfully gratify'd the publick Taſte, than all th 
brighteſt Authors that ever writ before him; and I hun 
ſometimes thought, from the Modeſty of his Mam 
Nos hc novimus efſe nibil, that he gave them ch 
Performance, as a Satyr upon the Depravity of ths 
Judgment (as Ben. John/on, of old, was ſaid to hy 
given his Bartholomew-Fair, in Ridicule of then 
Taſte, which had diflik'd his Sgianus) and thy 

dy artfully ſeducing them, to be the Champions 
the Immoralities he himſelf detefted, he ſhould be x 
pl reveng'd on their former Severity and Ignora 
is were indeed a 'Triumph ! which, even the 
thor of Cato, might have envy'd ! Cato, 'tis tn 
ſucceeded, but reach'd not, by full forty Days, 
Progreſs and Applauſes, of the Beggars Opera. 
it, however, admit of a Queſtion, which of the 
Compoſitions a good Writer, would rather wiſh | 
have been the Author of? Yet, on the other Side n 
we not allow, that to have taken a whole Neu re. 
High and Low, into a general Applauſe, has fe ort 
a Power in Poetry, which, tho' often attempted on 
the ſame Kind, none but this one Author, could en 
yet arrive at? By what Rule, then, are we to jud ted, 
our true National Taſte ? But, to keep a little Mer 
to my Point. 


Wfi- Indies, in a ſecond Part of the Beggars Ohe 
but ſo it happen'd, to the Surprize of the Publick, t 
Second Part was forbid to come upon the Stage ! Vat 
ous were the 8 tions, upon this AR of Pow 
Some thought that the Author, others that the Toy 
was hardly dealt with; a third ſbrt, who perhaps 
envy'd him the Succeſs of his firſt Part, afim 
when it was printed, that whatever the Intention my em 
be, the Fact was in his Favour, that he bad be eber 
greater Gainer, by Subſcriptions to his Copy, that 
could have been by a bare Theatrical Preſentats 
Whether any Part of theſe Opinions were true, | 
not concern'd to determine, or confider. But how uf 
affected me, I am going to tell you. Soon after! 
* 
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\hibition, my Performance was to come upon the 
oe, at a Time, when many People were out of Hu- 
ur, at the late Diſappointment, and ſeem'd willi 
lay hold of any Pretence of making a Reprizal. 
eat Umbrage was taken, that I was permitted, to 
e the whole Town to my ſelf, by this abſolute For- 
dance of what, they had more mind to have been 
rtain'd with. And, ſome few Days before my 
ble was ated, I was inform'd, that a ſtrong Party 
d be made againſt it: This Report I lighted, as not 
ceiving why it ſhould be true; and when I was 
yards told what was the pretended Provocation of 
Party, I lighted it, till more, as having leſs Rea- 
to ſappoſe, any Perſons could believe me capable 
| I had the Power) ſuch a Provocation. 
Report, it ſeems, that run againſt me, was 
. That, to make way for the Sueceſs of my own 
„ I had privately found means, or made Intereſt, 
the ſecond Part of the Beggars Opera, might be 
reſs d. What an involuntary Compli id the 
orters of this Falſhood make me ? to ſuppoſe me 


onſideration — 4 to influence a On 


of State, to gra the Spleen, or „ of a 
jedian, fo far, as to rob the Publick of an innocent 
erſion (if it were ſuch] that none, but that cun- 
Comedian, might be ſuffered to give it them. 
i ſo ve a Suppoſition, that it needs only 
6 enſclel 8 to confound it; let that alone, 
be my Defence againſt it. Nut againſt blind Ma- 
and ſtaring e whatever is upon the 
At Defence ! e they — 1 
els, and expos'd, to whatever might e 
jad, or abate! me with. I had ee 
11! that, from the Security of a full Pit, Dunces, 
It be Criticks, Cowards valiant, and Prentices 
emen! Whether any ſuch were concern'd in the 
ber of my Play, I am not certain; for I never 
vour'd, to diſcover any one of its Aſſaſſins; I can- 
ford them a milder Name, from their unmanly man- 


t deſtroying it. ob obo 
_ have 
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told me, from the Box, where he was in waltil 


have left me nothing to ſay to them: Tis true. 
faintly held up its wounded Head, a ſecond Day, » 
would have ſpoke for Mercy, but was not ſuffer! 
Not even the Preſence of 'a Royal Heir appam 
could protect it. But then I was reduc'd to be for 
with them ; their Clamour, then, became an Infolew 
which I thought it my Duty, by the Sacrifice of y 
Intereſt of my own, to put an End to. I therch 
quitted the Actor for the Author, and ſtepping i 
ward to the Pit, told them, That fince I found i 
were not inclin'd, that this Play ſhould go forual 
T gave them my Word, that after this Night, it fn 
ever be atted again: But that, in the mean time, Ih 
they would confider, in <uhoſe Preſence they werz, 4 
for that Reaſon, at leaſt, would ſuſpend what fart 
Marks of their Diſpleaſure, they might imagine l 
> wy At this there was a dead Silence; 
er ſome little Pauſe, a few civiliz'd Hands, fg 
fy'd their .Approbation. When the Play went on, 
obſerv'd abòut a Dozen Perſons, of no extraordin 
wie 9 ſullenly walk'd out of the Pit. Af 
which, every Scene of it, while uninterrupted, of 
with more Applauſe, than my beſt Hopes had em 
ted. But it came too late : Peace to its Manes / I 
given my Word it ſhould fall, and I kept it, by gi 
out another Play, for the next Day, though | kit 
the Boxes were all let, for the ſame again, Sud 
then, was the Treatment I met with: How much 
it, the Errors of the Play might deſerve, I refer '*** 
the Judgment of thoſe, who may have Curioſity, 
idle Time enough to read it. But if I had no occat 
to complain of the Reception it met with, fromi 
wieted Audience, ſure it can be no t Vanity, i 
1mpute its Diſgraces chiefly, to that ſeyere Reſentmeay” * 
which a groundleſs Report of me had inflam'd: } 
thoſe Diſgraces have left me 2 to boaſt of, 
Honour preferable, even to the Applauſe of my 
nemies : A noble Lord came behind the Scenes 


That what I ſaid, to quiet the Audience, 1 
extremely well taken there; and that I had in t be; 
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nende für it, in a very obliging manner. Now, 
ough this was the only Tumult, that IL have known 
have been ſo = appeas d, theſe fifty Years, 
any Thing that could be ſaid to an Audience, in 
: lame Humour, I will not take any great Merit to 
ſelf upon it; becauſe when, like me, you will 
t hambly ſubmit to their doing you all the Miſchief 
ey can, they will, at any time, ſatisfy d. | 
I have mention'd this: particular Fact, to inforce 
at I before obſerv'd, That the private Character of 
Actor, will always, more or leſs, affect his publick 
zrmance.. And if I ſuffer'd ſo much, from the 
e Suſpicion of my having been guilty of a baſe Ac- 
n; what ſhould not an Accor expect, that is ready 
pugh, to think his whole private Character of no 
equence ? I could offer many more, tho' leſs ſe- 
e E of the ſame Nature. I have ſeen the 
ſt tender Sentiment of Love, in , create 
wohter, inſtead of Compaſſion, when it has been 
plicable to the real Engagements of the Perſon, that 
rd it, I have known good Parts thrown up, from 
humble Conſciouſneſs, that ſomething in them, 
pht put an Audience in mind of — What was rather 
hd might be forgotten: Thoſe remarkable Words 
vadne, in the Maid"s Tragedy Maiden- 
, Amintor, at m Years ? have ſome- 
es been a much ſtronger Jeſt, for being a true one. 
theſe are Reproaches, which in all Nations, the 
atre muſt have been us'd to, unleſs we could ſup- 
Actors ſomething more, than Human Creatures 
of Faults, or Frailties. Tis a Misfortune, at 
not limited to che Exgliſb Stage. I have ſeen the 
er-bred Audience, in Paris, made merry, even 
ha modeſt Expreſſion, when it has come 2 the 
th of an Actreſs, whoſe private Character it 
1d not to belong to. The apprehenſion of theſe 
, of Fleers, from the Witlings of a Pit, has been 
| d ſo far, in our own Country, that a late valua- 
it ctreſs (who was conſcious her Beauty was not her 
elt Merit) defired the Warmth of ſome Lines 
be abated, when they have made her too re- 
7 ? O markas» 


* 
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markably handſome : But in this Diſcretion ſhe 
alone, few others were afraid of undeſerving the f 
things, that could be ſaid to them. But to cx 
this Matter ſeriouſly, I cannot but think, at a Pla, 
ſenſible Auditor would contribute all he could, t 
being well deceiv*d, and not ſuffer his Imaginatia, 
far to wander, from the well- acted Character hs 
him, as to gratify a frivolous Spleen, by Mock 
rſonal Sneers, on the Performer, at the Expem 
Eis better Entertainment. But I muſt now take 
Wilks, and Powell, again, where I left them. 
Though the Contention for Superiority, þ 
them, ſeem'd about this time, to * 7 in favour 
former, yet the Diſtreſs of the Patentee (in havin 


Servant his Maſter, as Powell had lately been) wa WM; 


much reliev'd by the Victory; he had only changed 
Man, but not the Malady : For Wilks, by bein 
ee of ſo many good Parte, fell into the con 
r of moſt Actors, that of over- rating their! 
or never thinking it is ſo thoroughly conſider d 
ought to be; which generally makes them prop 


2 troubleſome to the Maſter; who, they u 


conſider, only pays them, to profit by them. 

Patentee therefore found it as Autkeult to fatih 
continual Demands of Willis, as it was dangerous 
Fuſe them; very few were made, that were not g 
ed, and as few were granted, as were not grudged 
Not but our good Maſter, was as fly a Tyrant, a 
was at the Head of a Theatre; for he gave the 
tors-more Liberty, and fewer Days pay, than 

his Predeceſſors: He would TE with them« 
Bottle, and bite them in their Bargains : He 
them poor, that they might not be able to rebel 
ſometimes merry, that they might not think of it; 
their Articles of agreement had a Clauſe in them, 
he was ſure to creep out at, wiz. Their rela 
Salaries, were to be paid, in ſuch manner and pi 
tion, as others of the ſame Company were | 
which in effect, made them all, when he pleas 
limited Sharers of Loſs, and himſelf ſole projt 


d me, 
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rofits ; and this Loſs, or Profit, they only had ſuch . 
bal accounts of, as he thought proper to give them. 
true, he would ſometimes advance them Money 
not more, than he knew at moſt could be due to - 
n) upon their Bonds ; upon which, whenever they 
- mutinous, he would threaten to ſue them. This 
the Net we danc'd in for ſeveral Years : But no 
nder we were Dupes, while our Maſter was a Law- 
This Grievance, however, Wilks was refoly'd 
himſelf, at leaſt, to remedy at any rate ; and grew 
y more intraQable, for every Day his Redreſs was 
y'd, Here our Maſter found himſelf under a Dif- 
ty, he knew not well how to get out of: For as 
as a cloſe ſubtle Man, he ſeldom made uſe of a 
ident, in his Schemes of Government: But here 
old Expedient of Delay, would ſtand him in no 
er ſtead ; Wilks muſt inſtantly be comply'd with, 
well come again into Power | In a Word, he was 
d ſo home, that he was reduced even to take my 
jon into his aſſiſtance: For he knew I was a Ri- 
o neither of them; perhaps too, he had fancy'd, 
from the Succeſs of my firſt Play, I might know 
uch of the Stage, and what made an Actor valua- 
as either of them: He ſaw too, that tho' they 
each of them five good Parts to my one ; yet the 
auſe which in my few, I had met with, was given 
by better Judges, than, as yet, had approv'd of 

teſt they had = They generally meaſured the 
eſs of a Part, by the Quantity, or Length of it : 
ught none bad for being ſhort, that were cloſely- 
al ; nor any the better, for being long, without 
aluable Quality, But, in this, I doubt, as to 
Intereſt, they judg'd better than my ſelf; for I 
generally obſery'd, that thoſe, who do a great 
not ill, have been preferr'd to thoſe, who do but 
though never ſo maſterly. And therefore I allow, 
while there were ſo few good Parts, and as few 
Judges of them, it ought to have been no Won- 
d me, that as an Actor, I was leſs valued, by the 
r, or the common People, than either of them: 
8 Oz — 


— 


that time, he us'd to take into his parties of Pleaſure; 


7 I ought to recommend to his Election. I kney 


than any other Conſideration, I could not be long un- 
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all the advantage I had of them, was, that by not be- 
ing troubleſome, I had more of our Maſter's perſonal 
Inclination, than any Actor of the male Sex; and ſo 
much of it, that I was almoſt the only one, whom at 


very often tete à tete, and ſometimes, in a Partie quar- 
re. Theſe then were the Qualifications, however 
ood, or bad, to which may be imputed our Maſter's 
ving made Choice of me, to aſſiſt him in the Diff 
culty, under which he now labour'd. He was hin- 
ſelf ſometimes inclin'd to ſet up Powell again, 'as 1 
Check upon the over-bearing Temper of Wills: tho 
to ſay Truth, he lik'd neither of them; but was fill rc 
under a Neceſſity, that one of them ſhould preſide ; g 
tho? he ſcarce knew which of the two Evils to chuſe. 
This Queſtion, when I hippen'd to be alone with him, 
was often debated in our Evening Converſation ; nor 
indeed, did J find it an eaſy matter to know which par. 


were neither of them Well-wiſhers to me, as in 
common they were Enemies to moſt Actors, in pro- 
rtion to the Merit, that ſeem'd to be riſing in them. 
ut as I had the proſperity of the Stage more at Heart, 


determin'd; in my Opinion, and therefore gave it to 
our * Maſter, at once, in favour of Vils. I, with 
all the Force J could muſter, inſiſted, 'That if Paw 
« ell were preferr'd, the ill Example of his Negl!- 
« gence, and abandon'd Character (whatever his Me- 
« Tit on the Stage might be) would reduce our Com- 
70 pany to Contempt and Beggary ; ' obſerving at the 
fame time, in how much better Order our Afi =y 
vent forward, ſince Vill, came among us, of which 
« T recounted ſeveral Inſtances, that are not ſo neceſ- 
« fary to tire my Reader with. All this, though be 
allowed to be true; yet Powell, he ſaid, was a betete h 
Actor than W;/ks, when ke minded his Buſin ai 
(that is to ſay, when he was, what he ſeldom w 
<« ſober) But Porwe/! it ſeems, had ſtill a greater Me 
« rit to him, which was, (as he obſerved) that whel 
Affairs were in his Hands; he had kept the kr 
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« tors quiet, without one Day's Pay, for ſix Weeks 
« together, and it was not every body could do that; 
« for you ſee, faid he, Wilks will never be eaſy, un- 
« leſs I give him his Whole Pay, when others have it 


but then they may be all, in a Mutiny, and 


t may be judged, under how particular, and merry a 


is Matter ended in a Reſolution, to ſign a new agree- 
nent, with Wills, which entitled him, to his ful Pay 
f four Pounds a Week, without any conditional De- 
luftions. How far ſoever my Advice might have 
entributed to our Maſter's ſettling his Affairs upon 
is Foot, I never durſt make the leaſt Merit of it to 


tance, but the Juſtice of them. From this Time) 
ben Vilis became firſt Miniſter, or Buſtle-maſter-ge- 


Delight, in keeping the Actors cloſe to their Bu- 
neſs; and got every Play reviv'd with Care, in which 
had acted the chief Part in Dab/iz : Tis true, this 
ght be done with a particular View of ſetting off 
mſelf to Advantage; but if, at the ſame time, it 
d the Company, he ought not to want our Com- 


rr of his Merit, nor the Reward that fol- 


d me, to the beſt of my power, a more cordial. 
mmon-wealth's Man: His firſt Views, in ſerving 
miclf, made his Se: vice to the whole but an incidental 
nt ; whereas, by my proſecuting the Means, to 
Ke him eaſy, in his Pay, unknown to him, or with- 
asking any Favour r my ſelf, at the ſame time, 
pre a more unqueſtionable Proof of my preferring 
Publick, to my private Intereſt ; From the ſame 

O 3 Princi- 


not, and what an Injuſtice would that be to the reſt, 
if I were to comply with him ? How do I know, | 


© hap (that was his Expreſſion) with Poxwell at the 
Head of em?“ By this Specimen of our Debate, 


overnment, the Theatre then labour'd. To conclude, 


u, well knowing that his great Heart would have 
pken it as a mortal affront, had I (tho' never fo dis of 
kntly) hinted, that his Demands had needed any af. 
ral of the Company. He, now, ſeem'd to take 


dation: Now, tho' my own Conduct, neither had 
his Induſtry ; I cannot help obſerving, that it 


Y OY 
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Principle I never murmured at whatever little parts fel 
to my Share, and tho' I knew it would not recom- 
mend me to the favour of the common People, I of. 
ten ſubmitted to play wicked Characters, — than 
ney ſhould be worſe done by weaker Actors than ny 
ſelf : But perhaps, in all this Patience under my Sit. 
ation, I ſupported my Spirits, by a conſcious Vanity; 
For I fancy'd I had more Reaſon. to value myſelf up 
on being ſometimes the Confident, and Companion 
our Maiter, than Vill, had, in all the more public 
Favours he had extorted from him. I imagin'd tod 
there was ſometimes as much Skill to be ſhewn, inz 
ſhort part, as in the moſt voluminous, which he gene 
| rally made choice of; that even the coxcombly Folie 
| of a Sir John Daw, might as well diſtinguiſh the 
| Capacity of an Actor, as all the dry Enterprizes, and 
| buſy Conduct of a Truewit, Nor could I have ay; 
Reaſon to repine at the Superiority he enjoy'd, when 

| © *Fonſider'd at how dear a Rate it was purchas'd, x 
F continual Expence of a reſtleſs Jealouſy, and fretfi 
Ampatience . Theſe were the Paſſions, that, u 
the height of his Succeſſes, kept him lean to his lf 
Hour, while what I wanted in Rank, or Glory, wa 
amply made up to me, in Eaſe and Chearfulneſs. But 
let not this Obſervation either leſſen his Merit, or li 
up my own; ſince our different 'Tempers were not, 
in our Choice, but equally natural, to both of us. Tu 
| be employed on the Stage was the Delight of his Lif; 
þ to be juſtly excuſed from it, was the Joy. of mine: | 
1 lov'd Eaſe, and he Pre- eminence: In that, he might 
be more commendable. Tho' he often diſturb'd me, 
he ſeldom could do it, without more diſordering hin- 
ſelf: In our Diſputes, his Warmth could leſs beat 
Truth, than I could ſupport manifeſt Injuries : He 
would hazard our Undoing, to gratify his Paſior 
tho' otherwiſe an honeſt Man; and I rather choſe ts 
give up my Reaſon, or not ſee my Wrong, than ru 
our Community by an equal Raſhneſs. By this opp 
ſite Conduct, our Accounts at the End of our Labour 
ſtood thus: While he liv'd, he was the (elder Mat, 
when he dy'd, he was not ſo old as I am: He = 


——— — 
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the Stage, till he left the World”: 'T never ſo well 
njoy'd the World, as when J left the Stage: he dy'd* - 
n Poſſeſſion of his Wiſhes ; and I, by having 4 
G6 cholerick Ambition, am ſtill taſting mine, in 
ealth and Liberty. But, as he in a great Meaſure 
ore out the oO of Life, in his i Labours, 
 gratify the Publick, the many whom he gave Plea- 
re to, will always owe his Memory a favourable Re- 
ort. Some Facts, that will vouch for the Truth of this”? 
count, will be found in the . of theſe Memdirs. 
[ have ſpoke with more Freedom of his quondam 
ompetitor Powell, let my good Intentions, to future 
tors, in ſhewing what will ſo much concern them to 
oid, be my Excuſe for it: For though Pozwe// had 
om Nature, much more than Vill; in Voice, and 
, in Elocution, in Tragedy, and Humour in Comedy, 
eatly the Advantage of him; et, as I have obſery'd, 
m the Neglect and Abuſe of thoſe valuable Gifts, he 


u. Let me give another Inſtance of the Reward, and 
our which in a Theatre, Diligence and Sobriety - 


dom fail of: Milli the elder. grew into the Friend- 
ip of Willi, with not a great deal more, than thofe 
ful Qualities to recommend him: he was an honeſt, 
iet, careful Man, of as few Faults as Excellencies;and 
i/ks rather choſe him for his ſecond in many Plays, 
an an Actor of perhaps greater Skill, that was not ſo 
oriouſly diligent. And from this conſtant aſſiduity, 


e:. with making to himſelf a Friend in Mills, was 
ige 2nc'd to a larger Salary, than any Man- actor had 
d, during my Time on the Stage. I have yet tg 
hin- er a more happy Recommendation of Temperance, 
deu ich a late celebrated Actor was warn'd into, by the 


conduct of Powell. About the Year that Wilks © 
m'd from Dublin, Booth, who had commenc'd Ac- 
upon that Theatre, came over to the Company, in 
u l -Inn-Fieldt.: He was then but an Undergra- 
ite of the Buskin, and as he told me himſelf, : 
ous" for ſome Time too frank a Lover of the Bottle; but 
ſing had the Happineſs to obſerve, into what Con- 
neren pt, and Diſtreſſes Powell had plung'd himſelf by 


fer'd Wills, to be of thrice the Service to our'Socie- © 
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ſelf a Power of not paying them more than their Me. 
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the ſame Vice, he was ſo ſtruck with the Terror of hi, 
Example, that he fix'd a Reſolution (which from that 
Time, to the End of his Days, he ſtrictly obſerv'd) of 
utterly reforming it; an uncommon. Act of Philoſo- 
phy in a young Man ! of which in his Fame, and For. 
tune, he afterwards enjoy'd the Reward and Beneft. 
Theſe Obſervations I have not meerly thrown together 
as a Moraliſt, but to prove, that the briskeſt looſe Li. 
ver, or intemperate Man (though Morality were out 
of the Queſtion) can never arrive at the neceſſary Ex. n 
cellencies of a good or uſeful Actor. | 


c HAP. VIIL 


The Patenice of Drury-lane «wiſer than his . 
Actors. His particular Management. Th: Wi © 
Author continues to write Plays, Nh. i” 
The beſt dramatick Poets renſur'd, by ]. - 
Collier, in his Short View of the Stage, Wop 
I has a good Effect. The Maſter of the Not 
Revels, from that Time, cautious, in bis Wi 
licenſing new Plays. A Complaint againſt 
bim. His Authority founded upon Cuſtom Wil w 
only. The late Law for fixing that Auth NN 

rity, in a proper Perſon, conſider d. 


HOUGH the Mafter of our Theatre had ao er, 
Conception himſelf of Theatrical Merit, either . 

in Authors, or Actors; yet his Judgment was govern'd 
by a ſaving Rule in both: He look'd into 15 Re- | 
ceipts for the Value of a Play, and from common Fame am tl 
he judg'd of his Actors. But by whatever Rule be . d 
was govern'd, while he had prudently reſerv'd to hin- 


nm.. 


rit could get, he could not be much deceiv'd by their 
being over, or under-valued. In a Word, he bad n. 
with ereat Skill, inverted the Confitution of the St, Cu 


* 
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and quite chang'd the Channel of Profits ariſing from 
it: Formerly (When there was but one Company) 
the Proprietors punctually 


clear Profits: But our wiſer Proprietor, took firſt out 


ling to his own accounts) would permit. What ſeem'd 
noſt extraordinary in theſe Meaſures, was, that at 
he ſame time, he had perſuaded us to be contented 
ith our Condition, upon his aſſuring us, That as 


te once paid us nine Days, in one Week: This haps 


ded, with more than expected Succeſs. Whether 
his well- tim'd Bounty was only allow'd us, to fave 
\ppearances, I will not ſay ; but if that was his real 


e youchſafed us; we never naving received one Day 
tore of thoſe arrears in above Fifteen Years Service. 


r 


may very well be excus'd, in my 


lays ; which J was forc'd to do, for the Support of 


e neceſſaries of Life. 
pouſe, were equally prolifick ; that the one was ſe 
e other made me the Father of a Play: I think we 


d upon, by Family-Duty, ſhe ſhould 


paid the Actors, their 
appointed Salaries, and took to themſelves only the 


f every Day's Receipts, Two Shillings in the Pound 
o himſelf ; and left their Salaries to be paid, only, 
i the leſs, or greater Deficiencies of acting (accor- 


ift as Money would come in, we ſhould all be paid 
pur Arrears : And, that we might not have it always 
1 our Power to ſay he had never intended to keep 
is Word; I remember, in a few Years after this Time, 


en d, when the Funeral or Grief Alamode, was firſt 


lotive for it, it was too coſtly a Frolick to be re- 
eated, and was at leaſt, the only Grimace of its Kind 


While the Actors were in this Condition, I think 
uming to write 


y increaſing Family, my precarious Income, as an 
tor, being then too ſcanty, to ſupply it with eren 


1 


It may be obſervable too, that my Maſe,” and by 
Im the Mother of a Child, but, in the fame Year, ' 


ad about a Dozen of each ſort between us; of both 
Jaich Kinds, ſome dy'd in their Infancy, and near an 
qual number of each were alive, when I quitted the - 
teatre, But it is no wonder, when a Muſe is only” + 
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after my firſt, turned to very little account, But hay. 
have not given it a place in the Two Volumes of thoſe 


nen when ſhe has not better Employment. But when 


rejoice, in the Fruit of her Labour, To this Neceſſ- 
p4 of Writing, then, I attribute the Defects of my 
econd Play, which coming out too haſtily, the Vear 


ing got as much, by my Firſt, as I ought to have ex. 
cted, from the Succeſs of them both, I had no great 
ſon to complain : Not but, I confeſs, ſo bad was 

my Second, that I do not chuſe to tell you the Name 
of it; and, that it might be peaceably forgotten, | 


I publiſhed-in Qzarto, in the Year 1721. And when. 
ever I took upon me, to make ſome dormant Play of 
an old Author, to the beſt of my Judgment, fitter for 
the Stage, it was, honeſtly, not to be idle, that ſet 
me to work; as a good Houſewife will mend old Lin- 


I was more - warmly engag'd, by a Subject, er- 
tirely new, I only thought it a good Subject, when it 
ſeem'd worthy of an abler Pen, than my own, and 
might prove as uſeful to the Hearer, as profitable, u 
myſelf : Therefore, whatever any of my Production, 
might want of Skill, Learning, Wit, or Humour; 
or however unqualified J might be, to inſtruct other, 
who ſo ill govern'd myſelf: Yet ſuch Plays (entirely 
my own) were not wanting, at leaſt, in what our mol 
admired Writers ſeem'd to neglect, and without which WF 
I cannot allow the moſt taking Play, to be intrinſically Wo! 
Good, or to be a Work, upon which a Man of Senft 
and Probity ſhould value himſelf : I mean, when they en 
do not, as well prodefſe, as delectare, give profit, wich 
Delight. The Utile dulci was, of old, equally tis 
Point ; and has always been my Aim, however wide 
of the Mark, I may have ſhot my Arrow. It hw 
often given me amazement, that our beſt Authors d 
that Time, could think the Wit, and Spirit of thei 
Scenes, could be an Excuſe for making the Looſenels of 
them publick. The many Inſtances of their Talent 
ſo abus'd, are too glaring, to need a cloſer Comme, 
and are ſometimes too groſs to be recited. If then, 00 
have avoided this Imputation, or rather to have ha 
the Intereſt, and Honour of Virtue, always in os 
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can give Merit, to a Play; I am contented, that m 
4 ſhould think ſuch Merit, the All, that mine 
have to boaſt of. Libertines of mere Wit, and Plea- 
ſure, may laugh at theſe grave Laws, that would limit 
a lively Genius; but every ſenſible honeſt Man, con- 
ſcious of their Truth and Uſe, will give theſe Ralli- 
ers Smile for Smile, and ſhew a due Contempt, for their 
Merriment. 

But while our Authors took theſe extraordinary Li- 
herties with their Wit, I remember the Ladies were 
then obſerv'd, to be decently afraid of wenturing bare- 
fac'd to a new Comedy, till they had been aſſur d th 
might do it, without the Riſque of an Inſult, to their 
Modeſty ; or, if their Curioſity were too ſtrong, for 
their Patience, they took care, at leaſt, to ſave Appear- 
ances, and rarely came upon the firſt Days of acting, 
but in Masks (then daily worn, and admitted in the 
Pit, the Sides-boxes, and Gallery) which Cuſtom, 
however,” had ſo many ill Conſequences attending it, 
hat it has been aboliſh'd theſe many Years. 

Theſe Immoralities of the Stage, had, by an a- 
ow'd Indulgence, been creeping into it, ever ſince 
King Charles his Time: Nothing that was looſe, 
ould then be too low for it : The Cuckolds, the 
oft rank Play that ever ſucceeded, was then in the 
igheſt Court-Favour, ' In this almoſt general Corrup- 
ion, Dryden, whoſe Plays were more fam'd for their 
it, than their Chaſtity, led the Way, which he fairly 
onfeſſes, and endeavours to excuſe in his Epilogue to 
de Pilgrim, reviv'd in 1700, for his Benefit, in his de- 
lining Age and Fortune, The following Lines of jt, 
ill make good my Obſervation. 


Perhaps the Perſon firetch'd a Point too far, 

When, with our Theatres, he wag'd a War. 

He tells you, that this very moral Age 

Receiv'd the firft Infection from the Stage. 

But fure, a baniſh'd Court, with Lewaneſs fraught, 
The Seeds of open Vice returning brought. * RY 
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. Thus hadg'd ſas Vice ly great Example thrives) . 
E firſt debauch'd the Daughters, and the Wives, 
London, a fruitful Soil, yet never bore | 
So plentiful a Crop Horns before. 

' The Poets, who muſt live by Courts, or flaray, 
Were proud, ſo good @ Government to ſerve ; 
And mixing with Buffoons, and Pimps profant, 

"Tainted the Stage, for fome ſmall Snip of Gain: 
ml . Ver they, like Harkts under Bawd: profeſt, - 
i ___ » Took all ib ungodly Pains, and got the leaſt. 
| Thus did the thriving Malady prevail, 
1 The Court, it's Head, the Poets but the Tail. 
The Sin was of our Native Growth, tis true, 
| | The Scandal of the Sin aua wholly new." 
| | Miſſes there were but modeſtly conceal d; 
| 3 the naked Venus firft reveal'd; 


qi bere flanding, .as at Cyprus, in her Shrine, 
i * — Was ador d with Rites Divine, &c. 


1 This Enjlegss. and the Prol ogue, to the ſame 
Play written by Dryden, 1 — . my ſelf, which not 
| uſually =_ the ſame erſon, I have 2 
i a while 7 think of it, to let you. know on what 
| Occafion they both fell to my Share, and how other Ac 
tors were affected by it. let t 
Sir Jahn Yanbrugh, who had given ſome ligt 
Touches of his Pen to the Pilgrim, to aſſiſt the 4 Face 

' fit-Day of Dryden, had the Dif] 2 the Parts; audi. 
I being then as an Actor, in ſonie Favour with him, I ur 
he read the Play, firſt with oboe 3: and, was pleas d 
to offer me my choice of what I might like beſt ſor f har 
myſelf in it. But as the chief Characters were no... 
(according to my Taſte) the moſt ſhining, it was 10 
_ Selfdenial. 3 in me, that. I defired, he would f c 
take . care of : thoſe, who were more difficult to be. 
aue 1 therefore PF, choſe for my ſelf, Y * 1 
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ort incidental parts, that of the ing Cook 
xd the Mad Eugliſomam; in which homely | 
Iſaw more matter for Delight, than thoſe that-. 
joht have a better pretence to the Amiable: And 
ten the Play came to be ated, I was not deceiv'd,.in 
y choice. Sir 'Zohx, upon my being contented with 
litle a ſhare in the Entertainment, gave me the F- | 
opue to make up my Meſs, which being written ſo 
loathe ee e 
nas not a little pleaſed with. upon his 
ring me repeat it to him, made me a further com- 
ment of truſting me with the Prologue. This ſa * - 
cular Diſtinction, was 7 by the Ac- 
as ſomething too extraordinary. But no one was 


1 ruffled at it as Millu, who ſeldom choſe 
t Words, when he ſpoke of any thing che did not 
e. The moſt gertle thing the ſaid of it was, That 
did not underſtand ſuch Treatment; that, for his 
he looked upon it as an Affront to all the reſt 
the Co „chat there ſhould:be but One, aut of 
Whole, Ju d fit to ſpeak either a Prologue or an 


flogue. uiet him, I offeretl to decline either in 
Favour, or both, if it been r to the Au- 
Ir: But he Was too much concern'd to accept of an 
er that had been made to another, in preference to 
nſelf; and which he ſeem'd to think his beſt way of 
nting was to contemn. But from that time, how- 
„he was reſolved to the beſt of his power, never 
et the firſt Offer of a Prologue eſcape him: Which 
e Ambition, ſometimes, made him pay too dear, for 
ſucceſs ; the Flatneſs of the many miſerable Pro- 
es, that by this means fell tp his Lot, ſeemed wo- 
7 unequal to the few good ones he might have rea- 
to triumph in. 9 
| have given you this Fact only as a ſample of thoſe 
quent Rubs and Impediments I met with, when any 
p was made to my being diftinguiſhed as an Actor 3 
from this Incident too, you may partly ſee what 
aloned ſo many Prologues, after the Death of Ber- 
In, to fall into the Hands of one Speaker: But it 
dt every Succeſſer 3 chat bringe in- 
| | 0 


—__ = 


' Delivery of a good Prologue, had a natural Graz 
Booth only had the firſt, but attain 


caſioned his eagerly cutting off half the ſound of $ 
Melody of Metre. In; Verſes of Humour too, 


of this 


leave Prologue - ſpeaking out of the Number, he 
ſtill 37 to have made him a valuable Ad 


have too implicitly admir'd. But I have a Word 


# - 
*F 
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to it, the Talents equal to thoſe of a Predeceſſor. 1 

a good Prologue well, is, in my Opinion, 
of the hardeſt Parts, and ſtrongeſt proofs of {uy} 
locution; of which, I confeſs, I never thought f 
any of the ſeveral who attempted it, ſhewed themſch 
by far, equal Maſters to Betterton. Betterton, in 


that gave ſtrength. to. Senſe .; a tempered dpi 
that gave Life to Wit ; and a dry Reſerve in 
fmile, that threw Ridicule into its brighteſt Colon 
of theſe Qualities,” in the \prating of a Prolog 

d. not to the oth 
two: Milli had ſpirit, but gave too looſe a Rein 
it, and it was ſeldom he could ſpeak a grave: 
weighty Verſe, harmoniouſly ; His Accents were f 
quently too ſharp and violent, which ſometime a 


lables, that ought to have gently melted intot 


would ſometimes carry the Mimickry farther thant 
Hint would bear, even to a trifling Light, as if ly 
ſelf were pleaſed to ſee-it ſo glittering. In the In 

Griticiſm, I have been confirmed by th 


whoſe Judgment 1 dare more confidently rely on, th 
my own. Wilks had many Excellencies; bas if 


And I only make this Exception from them, to cauti 
others from imitating, what in his Time, they muy 


two more to ſay concerning the Immoralities of 
Stage. Our Theatrical Writers were not only ac 
of — but Pröphaneneſs; many flagrant 
ſtances of which were collected, and publiſh'd by 
Nonjuring Clergyman, Jeremy Collier, in his J 
of the Stage, xc. about the Year 1697. Howe! g 

zeſt his Charge againſt the Authors, that then n = 
for it, might be, I cannot but think his ſentence, Mfg 
gainſt the Stage itſelf, is unequal ; Reformation, 
thinks, too mild a Treatment for it, and is thereſot . 
laying hw Ax to the Root of it. If this ver rage 
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ule of Judgment, for Offences of the ſame Nature 
at might become of the Pulpit, where many a ſedi - 
dus and corrupted Teacher, has been "known, to co- 
r the moſt pernieious Doctrine with the Mask of Re- 
don? This puts me in mind of what the noted 7o. 
un, the Comedian, a Fellow of a wicked Wit, ſaid 
jon this Occaſion ; who being ask'd, What could 
nſport Mr, Collier into ſo blind-a Zeal, for a ge- 
ral Suppreſſion of 'the Stage, when only ſome. parti- 
lar Authors had abus'd it; whereas the Stage, he 
1d not but know; was generally allow'd, when 


lier is, by Profe/fion, a Moral-mender himſelf, and 
0 of a Trade, you know, can newer agree. 8 
The Authors of the Ou Batchelor, and of the Ne- 
e were thoſe, whom Collier moſt labour'd to con · 
of Immorality; to which they ſeverally publiſh'd 
ir Reply. The firſt ſeem'd too much hurt, to be a- 


t his Wit only laugh'd at his Laſhes. . 
My firſt Play, of the Fool in Faſhion, too, being 
n in a courſe of Succeſs; perhaps for that Reaſon, 
y, this ſevere Author thought himſelf. oblig'd to at- 
it; in which, I hope, he has ſhown more Zeal, 
n Juſtice, His greateſt Charge againſt it is, That 
ometimes uſes the Word, Faith / as an Oath in the 
Blogue : But if Faith may as well ſignify our given 
rd, or Credit, as our Religious Belief, why might 
his 2 taken it, in the leſs Criminal 
e? Nevertheleſs, Mr. Collier's Book, was, upon 
whole, thought ſo laudable a Work, that King, 
liam, ſoon after it was publiſhed, granted him a 
proſegui, when he anſwerable to the Law, 
his — abſolv'd two Criminals, juſt before they 
e executed for High Treaſon. And it muſt be far- 
granted, that his calling our Dramatick Writers 
us ſtrict account, had a very wholeſome Effect, up- 
toſe, who writ after this time. They were, now, 
eat deal mare upon their Guard; Indecencies were 
auger Wit ; and, by degrees, the Fair Sex came 
i P 2 again 


phtly conducted, to be a delightful Method of mend- 


our Morals ? For that Reaſon, ( reply'd Hains : ) 


to defend himſelf; and the other felt him ſo little, 


Proof of his Zeal for the Government ! Thoſe wi 


in proceſs of Time, gave me an Opportunity to t 
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again to fill the Boxes, on the firſt Day of a new 
medy, without Fear or Cenſure. But the Maſter oft 
Revels, who then, licens'd all Plays for the Stage, 
Aſted this Reformation, with a more zealous Severiz 
than ever. He would ſtrike out whole Scenes of 2 j 
eious, or immoral Character, tho* it were vii 
ſhewn to be reform'd, or puniſh'd. A ſevere Infax 
of this Kind falling _ myſelf, may be an Excl 
for my relating it. When Richard the Third (a8 

ter'd it from Shakefpear) came from his Hands to 
Stage, he expung'd the whole Firſt Act, without fh 
ring a Line of x. This extraordinary Stroke d 
Sic wole, occafion'd my applying to him, for the (© 
Indulgence of a Speech, or two, that the other f 
Acts might limp on, with a little leſs abſurdity, N 
He had not Leiſure to conſider what might be ſeparty 
ly inoffenfive. He had an Objection to the whole 4 
and' the Reaſon he for it was, that the Diſtrel 
of King Henry the Sixth, who is kill'd by Richart | 
the firſt Act, would put weak People too much in ni 
of King James, then living in France; a not 


N 


have read, either the Play, or the Hiſtory, I 
fay, will think he ſtrain'd hard for the Parallel. li 
word, we were forc'd, for ſome few Years to let the! 
take its Fate, with only four Acts divided into f 
by the loſs of ſo confiderable a Limb, may one 
modeſtly fuppoſe, it was robb'd of, at leaſt, a fifth j 
of that 2 it afterwards met with ? For tho't 
firſt Act was at laſt recovered, and made the Play wi 
again 3 yet the Relief came too late, to repay me 

pains T had taken in it. Nor did Lever hear 
this zealous Severity of the Maſter of the Revels, s 
afterwards thought juſtifiable. But my Good-forts 


with my Oppreſſor, in my Turn. 
The Patent ranted b "is late Majetly King 6. 

I. to Richard Steel, and: his Ac which! 
one, made us ſole Judges of what Plays might bep 
per for the Stage, without ſubmitting -_ to | 
x L PP " 0 15 


% 
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pprobation, or Licenſe of any other particular Per” 
Notwithſtanding which, the Maſter of the Re- 
s demanded” his Fee of Forty Shillings, upon our 
ting a new One, tho” we had ſpar'd him the Trouble 
peruſing it. This occaſioned my being deputed to 
m, to enquire into the Right of his Demand, and 
make an amicable End of our Diſpute: I confeſs, 
lid not diſlike the Office; and told him, according 
my Inſtructions, That I came not to defend, even 
r own Right, in prejudice to his; that if our Pa- 
t, had inadvertently ſuperſeded the Grant of any for- 
r Power, or Warrant, whereon he might ground 
> Pretenſions, we would not inſiſt upon our Broad 
al, but would readily- anſwer his Demands upon 
ht of ſuch his Warrant, any thing in our Patent to 
> contrary. notwithſtanding, This I had reaſon to 
nk he could not do; and, when I found he made 
direct Reply to my Queſtion, I repeated it with 
ater Civilities, and Offers of Compliance, *till I 
s forc'd in the Fnd to conclude, with telling him, 
lat as his Pretenſions were not back'd with any viſi- 
Inſtrument of Right, and as his ſtrongeſt Plea was 
om, we could not ſo far extend our Complaiſance, - 
to continue his -Fees upon ſo ſlender. a Claim to 
m: And from that Time, neither our Plays, or his 
s, gave either of us any further trouble. In this 
gotiation, I am the bolder to think Jaftice- was on 
vide, becauſe the Law lately paſs'd, by which the 
ver of Licenſing Plays, &c. is given to a proper 
on, is a ſtrong: Preſumption, that no Law had ever 
en that Power to any ſuch Perſon before. | 
y having. mention2d this Law, . which ſo immedi- 
ly affected the Stage, inclines me to throw out a 
Obſervations upon it: But I muſt firſt lead you gra- 
ly thro? the Facts, and natural Cauſes, that made 
ha Law neceſſary. 
Uthough it had been taken for granted, from Time 


FBR mo 


83 


3 
a 


memorial, that no Company of Comedians, could 
be 1lYl Pays, "Se. without the Royat- Licence, or Protec- 
to of ſome legal Authority; a Theatre was, not- 


aſtanding, erected in Goodman's-Ficlds, about ſeven 
3 cu 


— 
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Years ago, where Plays, without any ſuch Licng 
were added for ſome time, unmoleſted, and with ing; 
nity. After a Year or two, this Playhouſe was though 
a Nuſance too near the City: Upon which the Lan 
Mayor, and Aldermen, petition'd the Crown to ſw 
p s it: What Steps were taken, in favour of th 

etition, I know not, but common Fame ſeem'd to 
low from what had, or had not been done in it, tl 
acting Plays in the ſaid Theatre was not evidently y 
laufül owever, this Queſtion of acting without 
Licence, a little time after, came to a nearer Deci 
on in Veſiminſter- Hall; the Occaſion of bringing i 
thither was this: It happened that the Purchaſers of 
Patent, to whom Mr. Booth and my ſelf had fold; 
Shares, were at variance with the Comedians, th 
were then left to their Government, and the Varian 
ended, in the chief of thoſe Comedians deſerting, a 
ſetting up for themſelves in the little Houſe in the I 
Market, in 1733, by which Deſertion the Patents 
were very much di „and conſiderable Lok 
Their Affairs being in this deſperate Condition, tl 
were advis'd, to put the Act of the Twelfth of Que 
Anne, againft Vagabonds, in force, againſt theſe | 
ferters, then acting in the Hay-Market without Licen 
Accordingly, one of their chief Performers was tak 
from the Stage by a Juſtice of Peace his Warrant, 
eommitted to Bridewel! as one within the Penalty 
the faid AR. When the Legality of this Comm 
ment was diſputed in We/tminffer-Hall, by all I « 
obſerve, from the learned Pleadings on both 5 
{for I had the Curioſity to hear them) it did not 
pear to me, that the Comedian, ſo committed, 
within the Deſcription of the ſaid AR, he being 
Houſe-keeper, and having a Vote for the V nit 
Members of Parliament. He was diſcharged aca 
ingly, and conducted through the Hall, with the G 
gratulations of the Crowds that attended, and wil 
well to his Cauſe. | 

The Iſſue of this Trial threw me, at that time, 
to a _ odd Reflexion, wiz. That if acting FA 
Fithout Licence, did not make the Performers V4 


n 


— 
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to do, how particular was the Caſe of Us three late 
Managing Actors, at the — — in twen · 
y Years before had — veridge, at leaſt 

wenty Thouſand to de protected (as Ac 
tors) from a Law, that has not ſince appeared to be a- 
inſt us. Now, whether we might certainly have 
ed without any Licence at all, I not pretend to 
letermine; but this I have, of my on Knowledge, 
E 
f bn V. ” . ongreve, r ; 
eld it about one Year, threw up the Management of 
, 23 an unprofitable Poſt, after which, a Licence for 
fing was not thought worth any Gentleman's asking 
or, and almoſt ſeem'd to go a begging, till ſome time 
ter, by the Care, Application, and of three 
fors, it became ſo proſperous, and the Profits ſo 
onſiderable, that it a new place, and a Sinz- 
re of a Thouſand Pounds a Year, which the Labour 
f thoſe Actors conſtantly paid, to ſuch Perſons as had. 
om time to time, Merit or Intereſt enough, te get 
eir Names inſerted as Fourth Managers in a Licence 
ith them, for acting Plays, Ic. a preferment, that 
any a Sir Faris Wronghead would have jump'd at. 
ut to go on with my Story. This Endeavour of the 
atentees, to ſuppreſs the Comedians acting in the 
- Mariet, proving ineffectual, and no hopes of a + 
e union then appearing, the Remains of the Compa- 
left in Drury-Lane, were reduced to a very low 
ndition. At this time a third purchaſer, Charks 
etwwod, Eſq; ſtept in; who judging the beſt Time 
buy was, when the Stock was at the loweſt price, 
uck up a Bargain at once, for five Parts in K of 
Patent; and at the ſame time, gave the revolted 
medians their own Terms to return, and come under 
Government in Dyury-Lane, where they now 
tinue to act, at very ＋ Salaries, as I am infor- 
d, in 1738, But (as I have ohſerved] the late 
uſe of the proſecuted Comedian having gone ſo 
ngly in his Favour, and the Houſe in 8 
| ie 


- 
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Fieldt too, or 197 to at with as little Authority 

unmoleſted; theſe ſo tolerated Companies gave En- 
1 couragement to a broken Wit, to collect a fourth Com- 
J; pany, who for ſome Time acted Plays. in the Hy. 


| Market, which Houſe the united Drury-Lane. Come. 
| dians had lately quitted: This enterprifing Perſon, [ 
j fay (whom Ido not chuſe to name, unleſs it could be to 
I! his Advantage, or that it were of Importance) had Senſe 
enough to know that the beſt Plays with bad Actor 
would turn but to a very poor Account; and therefore 
found it neceſſary to give the publick ſome Pieces of au 
extraordinary Kind, the Poetry of which he conceiv'd 
ought to be ſo ſtrong, that the greateſt Dunce of an 
Actor could not ſpoil it: He knew too, that as he wat 
in haſte to 1 it would take up leſs. Time to 
| be intrepidly abuſive, than decently entertaining; that 
41 to draw the Mob after him, he muſt rake the Channel, 
1 | and pelt their Superiors ; that to ſhew himſelf ſome- 
| = body, he muſt come up to Zuvena/s Advice, and ſtand 
1 | the Conſequence: 


1 Aude * brevibus Gyaris, et carcere dig 
E 


Si vis ee aliquigem———— uv. Sat. , 


| Such then was the mettleſomie Modeſty he ſet out 
with; upon this Principle he produc'd ſeveral frank, 

and free Farces, that ſeem'd to knock all DiſtinRtions 

1 of Mankind on the Head : Religion, Laws, Govert 
4 ment, Prieſts, Judges, and Miniſters, were all laid fa * 
at the Feet of this Hercultan Satyriſt! This Drau iter 
canfer in Wit, that ſpared neither Friend nor Foe 

. who, to make his poetical Fame immortal, like ane 
ther Eraſtratus, Tet Fire to his Stage, by writing 4 
to an Act of Parliament to demoliſh it. I ſhall no 
give the particular Strokes of his Ingenuity a Changed 
to be remembred, by reciting them; it may be enouy! 
to ſay, in general Terms, they were ſo openly flagranl 
that the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature thought it h. 
Time, to take a proper Notice of them. 
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Having now ſhewn,by what Means there came to be 
four Theatres, beſides a fifth-for Operas, in London, all 
open at the fame Time, and that while they were ſo 
numerous, it was evident ſome of them muſt ha 
farv'd, unleſs they fed u the Traſh and Filth o 
Buffoonery and Licentiouſneſs ; I now come, as I pro: 
mis'd, to ſpeak of that neceſſary Law, which has re- 
duced their Number, and prevents the Repetition of 
fuch Abuſes, in thoſe that remain open for the publick . 
Recreation, 1 8 | 
While this Law was in Debate, a lively Spirit, and 
ncommon-Eloquence was-employ'd againſt it. It was , 
urg'd, That ene of the greateſt Goods we can enjoy, is 
Liber: (This we may grant to be an unconteſtable 
ruth, without its being the leaſt ObjeQion to this 
Law.) It was Ad too, "That to dring e Stage under 
te Reſtraint of a Licencer, was leading the Way to 
| attack upon the Liberty of the Preſs, This a- 
zounts but to a Jealouſy at beſt, which I hope, and 
clieve-all honeſt Eng liſbmen have as much Reaſon to 
fink as groundleſs, as to fear it is a juſt Jealouſy ; 
or the Stage, and the Prefs, I ſhall endeavour to 
ey, are very different Weapons to wound with. If a 
at Man could be no more injured, N Par: 
ah ridicut'd, or made contemptible in a Play, than 
| the fame Matter only printed, and read againſt 
nam, in a Pamphlet, or the ſtrongeſt Verſe ; then in- 
ver eed the Stage and the Preſs might to be 
pon an equal Foot of Liberty : But when the wide. 
ru iference between theſe two Liberties comes to be ex- 
hin d, and confider'd, I dare ſay we ſhall find the 
juries from one, capable of being ten times more ſe- 
1 N and formidable, than from the other: Let us 
r at leaſt, if the Caſe will not be vaſtly alter'd.. 
abend what Mr. Collier, in his Defence of his Short View 
. the Stage, &c. page 25, ſays to this Point; he: 
b this Difference, in a clear Light. Theſe are bis 


beds: 


| 
| 
| 


| Ruam gue ſunt oculis ſubjetta fidelibus. 


in need of a great deal of Diſcipline and Reſtraint: 


4 to lay Honour and Religion, at their Mercy. To 


ty Years ago; will it not carry the ſame Conviction 


—_—_— ; — 
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4 This Satyr of a Comedian, and another Poet have 
&« à different Effect upon Reputation: A Character of 
« Diſadvantage upon the Stage, makes a ſtronger Im. 
4 preſſion, than elſewhere ; Reading is but Hearing 
&* at ſecond-hand; now Hearing, at beſt, is a more 
«* Janguid Conveyance, than Sight. For as Horace 
* obſerves, | 


Segnius irritant animum, demiſſa per aurem, an 


*The Fye is much more affecting, and ſtrikes deeper WW" 
into the Memory, than the Ear: Beſides, upon Met: 
* the Stage, both the Senſes are in Conjunction. The H 
Life of the Actor fortifies the Object, and awakens 
* the Mind to take hold of it Thus a dramatic abuſe WW 
* js riveted, in the Audience; a Jeſt is improv'd into WW = 
Argument, and Rally ing grows up into Reaſon :. e 
* 'Thus a Character of Scandal becomes almoſt indeli- 
„ ble; a Man goes for a Blockhead, upon Content, ur 
* and he that is made a Fool in a Play is often made no 
* one for his Life, Tis true, he paſles for ſuch only bil 
among the prejudic'd, and unthinking; bat theſe M. 
&® are no inconfiderable Diviſion of Mankind. For "ut 
«* theſe Reaſons, I humbly conceive, the Stage ſtands 


* To give them an unlimited Range, is in effect to ee, 
„ make them Maſters of all moral Diſtinctions, and e l 


* ſhew Greatneſs ridiculous, is the Way to loſe the Lider 
% Uſe, and abate the Value of the Qua ity. Thing WF" ſuf 
* made little in jeſt, will ſoon be ſo in earneſt ; for 
* Laughing, ind Eſteem, are ſeldom beſtow'd on the 
* ſame Object.“ 7 

If this was Truth, and Reafon (as ſure it was) for- Bar A 


with it to theſe Days, when there came to be a much 
ſtronger Call for a Reformation of the Stage, than Palle. 
when this Author wrote againſt it, or perhaps a 
was ever known, fince the Eng/j/s Stage had a Being 
And now let us aſk another Queſtion | Does wht 


— Yn. 4 9 
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general Opinion of Mankind ſuppoſe, that the Ho- 
pour, and Reputation of a Miniſter is, or ought to be, 
» dear to him, as his Life? Yet when the Law, in 
(ueen Anne's Time, had made even an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt upon the Life of a Miniſter, capital, could an 
Reaſon be found, that the Fame, and Honour of his 
Character ſhould not be under equal Protection? Was 
the Wound that Guiſcard gave to the late Lord Ox- 
rd, when a Minifter, a greater Injury, than the Thea- 
trical Inſult which was offer'd'to a later Miniſter, in a 
more valuable Part, his Character? Was it not as 
high Time, then, to take this dangerous Weapon of 
mimical Inſolence, and Defamation out of the Hands 
of a mad Poet, as to wreſt the Knife from the lifted 
Hand of a Murderer ? And is not that Law of a mil- 
der Nature, which prevents a Crime, than that which 
whe it, after it is committed? May not one think 
it amazing; that the Liberty of defaming lawful pow- 
er and dignity, ſhould have been fo eloquently conten- 
ded for? or eſpecially that this Liberty ought to 
triumph in a Theatre, where the moſt able, the moſt 
imocent, and moſt upright Perſon, muſt himſelf be, 
while the wound is given, defenceleſs ? How long muſt 
2 Man fo injur'd, lie bleeding, before the Pain and An- 
puiſh of his Fame (if it ſuffers wrongfully) can be dif- 
pell'd ? or ſay, he had deſerv'd Reproof, and publick 
Accuſation, yet the Weight and Greatneſs of his Of- 
lice, never can deſerve it from a publick Stage, where 
de loweft Malice by ſawcy Parallels, and abufive Inuen- 
wes, may do every Thing but name him: But alas! 
| ＋ ſo tender, ſo chaſte a Virgin, that, it ſeems, not 
o ſuffer her to do irreparable Injuries, with Impunity, 
6 a Violation of her! It cannot ſure be a Principle of 
iberty, that would turn the Stage into a Court of 
Enquiry, that would let the partial Applauſes of a vul- 
ar Audience give Sentence upon the Conduct of Au- 
ority, and put Impeachments into the Mouth of a 
Barleguin ? Will not every impartial Man think, that 
Malice, Envy, Faction, or Miſ-rule, might have too 
auch Advantage over lawful Power, if the Range — 
. { | uch 
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ſuch a Stage · liberty were unlimited, and inſiſted on; 
ors among the gloriqus Rights of an Z. 
BY r oy: l of Borland — 
W e eople were . 
— 4 thr of z Han that af throwin 5 
and Crackers, at all — — without difin en . 
2 2 ; but about forty Years ag 
to have one .of his} 
fads out by this Nablanaa — Merriment, it occafig 
a penal Law to prevent thoſe Sorts of Jeſts, from bei 
laugh'd at for the future: Vet I have never heard, th 
the moſt zealous Patriot ever thought fuch a Lay 
the leaft Reſtraint upon our Liberty. 
If I am ask d, why I am ſo voluntary a Cham 
for the Honour of this Law, that has limited the Nu 
ber of ERP Sy, and which now can no lon 
concern me, as a profeſſor of the Stage? J reply. 
it being a Law, 2 . to the un 
ſeems not at all forei , to have t 
notice of it ; and as hawk 7 premis'd, to 
the Publick a true Portrait of my Mind, I ought : 
to let them ſee how far I am, or am not a Bu on 
ead, when I tl fra to talk of ſerious Matters, th 
may be.judg*d-ſo far above my Capacity: No will 
in the mpoſe me, whether my Obſertat 
ons are — eu or applauded. A Blockhead is 
always an unhappy Fellow, and if the Were willy 
flatter us, we can flatter ä too - eon 
be as difficult to convince us, we are in * | 
that you wiſer 3 are one Tittle — 0 
your Know It is yet a Queſtion, with me, wi 
ther we weak — not as much Pleaſure too, Me ! 
giving our ſhallow Reaſon a little Exerciſe, as thd 
clearer Brains have, that are allow'd to dive into l 
deepeſt Doubts and Myſteries ; to reflect, or form 
Judgment upon remarkable Things pat, is as delight: 
to me, as it is to the graveſt Politician to penetrate adi, 
to what is pre/emt, or to enter, into  Speculations f tt 
nn is, or is not likely to come. Why are Hi 
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zes written, if all Men are not to judge of them? 
herefore, if my Reader has no more to do, than 
have, I have a Chance for his being as willing to 
we a little more upon the ſame Subject, as I am ta 
ive it him. f On 
When direct A ts againſt this Bill were found 
o weak, Recourſe was had to diſſuaſive ones: It was 
id, that this Reflraint upon the Stage, would not re- 


the Evil 2 'd : That a Play refw'd to bs 
9 would fil be printed, with 2 1 Advan- 
ve, when it . ſhould be i d, that it was re- 
% for ſoine Strokes, of Wit, &c. and would. 
we likely, then, to have its 83 t 
ple. However natural this Conſequence may 
m, I doubt it will be 2 difficult, to give a prin- 
Satyr, or Libel, half Force, or Gedi of an 
del one, The moſt artful or notorious, Lye, or 
zin'd Alluſion that ever ſlander'd a great Man, ma 
read, by ſome People, with a Smile of Contempt 
at worſt, it can,impoſe but on one Perſon at once 3 
t when the Words of the ſame plaufible Stuff, ſhall 
repeated on a Theatre, the Wit of it among a 
dd of HArers, is liable to be over-yalu'd, and 
y unite, and warm a whole Body of the Malicious, 
Ignorant, into a Plaudit ; nay, the partial Claps 
only rcuenty ill- minded Perſons, among ſeveral hun- 
ds of filent Hearers, ſhall, and often have been, 


wn into their Party the indifferent, or Inapprehen- 
„ who rather, than be thought not to rſtand 
Conceit, will laugh, with the Laughers, and join 
the Triumph! But alas ! the quiet Reader of the 
te 1 (152 Matter, can only like for  him/elf ; 
| the Poiſon has a much ſlower Operation, 
Body of a People, when it is ſo retail'd out, kan 
en fold ta, a full Audience by wholeſale, The 
Reader too may happen to be a ſenſible, or un- 
udic'd Perſon ; and then the merry Doſe meeting 
L the Antidote of a ſound Judgment, perhaps may 
e no Operation at all: With ſuch a one, the 
of the moſt ingenious Satyr, will only, by its 
Q | intrin- 


taken for a general Approbation, and frequently 
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intrinſick Truth, or Value, gain upon his Apprey 
on; or if it be worth an Anſwer, a printed F: ba 
Jay Mbly be confounded by printed Proofs agziy 
Bur againſt Contempt, Scandal hei ohite 5 
= 3 by the Skill of an Actor, Judicroul] 
fufing it into a 3 3 is no immediate 
fence to be made, tion to be had 
it; for it would be 2 a ret tisfaction, at leaf, 
ter lying long patient, under the Injury, that Ti 
only is to ſhew (which would probably be the ( 
that the Author of it was a 75 Indigent, t 
did it for Bread. How much leſs dangerous, or d 
ve, then, is the <vritten, than the acted Scand 
"The Impreſſion the Comedian gives to it, is a kind 
double rump upon the Poet's Paper, that raiſes it 
ten times the intrinfic Value. Might we not ſtrengt 
en this A ent too, even by e nence, t 
ſeem'd to have oppos d this Law ? I will fay fory 
Jelf, at leaſt, — when I came to read the printed. 
Zuments a it, I could ſcarcs believe they we 
Ke fame, 2 1 had amaz'd, and raisd ſuch Admin 
on, in me, when they had the Advan 2 | 
ly Elocution, and of that Grace and Spirit, 
= Strength and Luſtre to them, in the J 7 


"Goon the whole; if the Stage WAP ever to h 
been reform'd ; if to place a Power ſomeaubere ol 
Draining its Immoralities was not inconſiſtent, w 
the Liberties of a civiliz'd People (neither of whit 
ſure any mortal Man of Senſe can * might itt 


have ſhewn a Spirit too poorly prejudiced, to have! 
jected ſo rational a Law, only becauſe, the Honour 
office of a Miniſter might happen, in ſome ſmall Me 
ſare, to be — 17 

But however little 2 there may be, in the l 
ſervations I have made upon it, I ſhall for my ( 
Part always think them juſt ; unleſs I ſhould | 
to ſee (Which I do not expect) ſome future Set oft 
right Miniſters uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
it. 


— 
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And now, we have ſeen the Conſequence of what 
my People are apt to contend for, Variety of Play- 
gules! How was it poſſible ſo many could ho 
bhſt on what was fit to be ſeen ? Their extraordinas. 
Number, of Courſe, reduced them to live upon the 
ratification of ſuch Hearers, as they knew would be 
{ pleas d with publick Offence ; and publick Offence, 
what kind ſoever, will always be a good Reafon for 
king Laws, to reſtrain it. b, . 
To conclude, let us now conſider this Law, in 2 
ite different Light; let us leave the political Part 
it quite out of the Queſtion ; what Advantage 
uld either the Spectators of Plays, or the Maſters of 
zy-houſes have gain'd, by its N been made? 
ow could the ſame Stock of Plays ſupply four 
heatres, which (without ſuch additional Entertain- 
its, as a Nation of common Senſe ought to be a- 
md of) could not well ſupport two ? Satiety muſf 
ve been the natural Conſequence of the ſame Plays 
ing twice as often repeated, as now they need be 
l Satiety puts an to all Taſtes, that the Mind of 
an can delight in. Had therefore, this Law been 
de ſeven Years ago, I ſhould not have parted with 
Share in the Patent, under a thouſand Pounds more, 
1 I receiv'd for it——<—So that as far as I am a- 
to judge, both the Publick, as SpeQators, and the 
entees, as Undertakers, are, or might be, in a way 
being better entertain'd, and more conſiderable 
mers by it. | | | 
now return to the State of the Stage, where I. 
it about the Year 1697, from whence this purſuit 
iss Immoralities, has led me farther, than I firſt 
gu'd to have follow'd it. 


Qz CHAP; 
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A ſmall Apology, for writing on. The dife 
rent Slate of the two Companies, Wilks 
invited over from Dublin, Eſtcoun, 
from the ſame Stage, the Winter following 

Mrs. Oldfield's firſt Admiſſion to th 

Theatre-Royal. Her Character. The gr 
_ Theatre in the Hay-Market built, n 
Betterton's Company. It anſwers not ther 

Expectation. Some Obſervations upon i 
A Theatrical State Secret. 


NOW begin to doubt, that the Gayete du Cam 
F which I firſt undertook this Work, may hat 
wn me into a more laborious Amuſement, tha 
I ſhail know how to away with: For though I a 
not ſay, I have yet jaded my Vanity, it is not impof 
ble but by this time, the moſt candid of my Read: 
may want a little Breath; eſpecially when they eu 
fider that all this Load, I have heap'd upon their p 
tience, contains but feven Years of the forty three 
candy upon the Stage; the Hiſtory of which Period 
have enjoyn'd myſelf to tranſmit to the Judgment | 
Oblivion) of Poſterity. However, even my Dung 
will find ſomebody to do it right; if my Reader is 
Hl-natur'd one, he will be as much pleas'd to find mt 
Dunce in my old age, as poſſibly he may have beg 
to prove me a brisk Blockhead, in my Youth : But 
he has no Gall to gratify, and would (for his ſimiple 
muſement) as — know, how the Play-houſes t 


on forty Years ago, as how they do now, I will 
neſtly tell him the reſt of my Story as well as 1 
Leaf therefore, the frequent Digreſſions, that h 
broke in upon it, may have entangled his Mem 
J muſt beg NR to throw together the Heach 


what I have already given him, that he may again! 
cover the Clue of my diſcourſe. 


—— 
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Let him, then, remember, from the Year 1660 tb 
684, the various Fortune of the (then) King's, and 
Duke's, two famous Companies; their being reduc'd 
one united; the diſtinct Characters I have given of 
irteen Actors, which in the Year 1690 were the moſt 
mous, then, remaining of them; the Cauſe of their 


hat D&ifion, *till 1697; from whence I ſhall lead 
„it was in that memorable Year, when the two 


Ind I remember a icular, that confirms me I am 
ght in my Chronology ; for the Play of Hamlet be- 
g ated ſoon after, Efcourt, who then took upon him 
d ſay any thing, added a fourth Line to: Shate- 
ar's Prologue to the Play, in that Play, which o- 
ginally eonſiſted but of three, but Efcourt made it 
ity thus -4 * 
11 ing to lemency, 
[This bring a 7. of Unity, ] 
Ve beg your hearing Patiently. 
is new Chronological Line coming edly 
don the Audience, was received with. Appla tho” 
eral grave Faces look d a little out of Humour at it. 
owever, oy this Fact it is plain our Theatrical Uni- 
happen'd in 1708. But to ſpeak of it in its place, 
muſt go a little back again. | 
From 1697, to this Union, both Companies went 
without any memorable Change in their Aﬀairs, 
leſs it were that Bezterton's People (however good in 
ir Kind) were moſt of them too far advanced in 
us to mend; and tho' we, in Drury-Lane, were 
wo be excellent, we were not too old to be 
er t what will not Satiety depreciate ? For 
pugh I muſt own, and ayow, that in our higheſt 
ſperity, I always thought we were greatly their 
eriors 3 yet by our good Fortune of being {een in 
te new Lights, which ſeveral new-written Pla 


| ſhewn us in, we now began to make a conſide 
5 Stand 


ing again divided in 1695, and the Conſequences of 
dem to our Second Union in— Hold F let me ſee - 


ingdoms of Englana' and Scotland were made one. 
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Stand againſt them. One good new Play, to a rifng 
Company, is of inconceivable Value. In Oran 
| (and why may I not name another, tho' it be wy 
own ?) in Lowe's laft Shift, and in the Sequel of i; 
the Relap/e ; ſeveral of our People ſhew'd themſcliy 
in a new Style of Acting, in which Nature had not g 
et been ſeen. I cannot here forget a Misfortune thy 
| our Society, about this Time, by the Loſs of 
young) Actor, Hildebrand Horden, who was kill y 
the Bar of the R/ Tavern, in a frivolous raſh, x 
cidental Quarrel ; for which a late Reſident at Vai 
Colonel Burge/5, and ſeveral other Perſons of Diltine 
tion, took their Trials, and were acquitted, Th 
young Man had almoſt every natural Gift, that coul 
2 an excellent Actor; he had beſides, a gol 
| of Table-wit, and Humour, with a handlong 
2 and was every Day riſing into publick Fayou 
fore he was bury'd, it was obſervable, that two q 
three Days together, ſeveral of the, Fair Sex, ye 
dreſs'd, came in Masks (then uently worn) a 
ſome in their own Coaches, to viſit this Theatrical H 
70, in his Shrowd. He was the elder Son of [ 
Horden, Miniſter of Twickenham, in Midale/ex. |} 
this Misfortune was ſoon repair'd, by the Retumi 
ts, from Dablin (who upon this young Mu 
Death, was ſent for over) and liv'd long enough ama 
us to enjoy that Approbation, from which the otiqWor 
was ſo 3 cut off. The Winter followi 
Eftcourt, the famous Mimick, of whom I have ae 
dy ſpoken, had the ſame Invitation from Jr 
where he had commenc'd Actor: His firſt Part he 
at the Theatre Royal, was the Spaniſb Friar, in whit 
"tho" he had remembred every Look and Motion of Wer: 
late Tony Leigh, ſo far as to put the Spectator em 
much in mind of him; yet it was viſible through e th 
whole, notwithſtanding his Exactneſs in the Out- u La- 
te true Spirit, that was to fill up the Figure, was ot o 
the ſame, unskilfully dawb'd on, like mW MW 
painting upon the Face of a Metzo-tinto ; It was 
Plain to the judicious, that the Conception was not! 
own, but imprinted in his. Memory, by another { 
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whom he only preſented a dead Likeneſs. But theſe 
were Defects, not ſo obvious to common Spectators; 
no wonder, therefore, if by his being much ſought 
after, in private aN d he met with a ſort of In- 
dulgence, not to ſay Partiality, for what he ſometimes 
did upon the Stage. | 
In the Year 1699, Mrs. Olafeld was firſt taken into 
the Houſe, where ſhe remain'd about a Twelvemonth- 
almoſt a Mute, and unheeded, till Sir John Yanbrugh, 
who firſt recommended her, gave her the Part of 4. 
linda, in the Pilgrim revis d. This gentle Character, 
happily became that want of Confidence, which is in- 
renale from young Beginners, who without it, ſel- 
dom arrive to any Excellence: Notwithſtanding, I 
own I was, then ſo far deceiv'd in my Opinion of her, 
that I thought, ſhe had little more than her Perſon, 
that appear d neceſſary to the forming a good Actreſs; 
for ſhe ſet out with ſo extraordinary a Diffidence, that 
it kept her too deſpondingly down, to a formal, plain 
not to ſay) flat manner of ſpeaking.- Nor could the 
filver Tone of her Voice, *till after ſome Time, in- 
ine my Ear to any Hope in her Favour. But pub- 
ick Approbation is the warm Weather of a Theatri- 
al Plant, which will ſoon bring it forward, to what 
ver Perfection Nature has defign'd it. However Mrs. 
Oldfield (perhaps for want of freſh Parts}, ſeem'd to 
ome but ſlowly forward, till the Year 1503. Our 
ompany, that Summer, acted at the Bath, during the 
Reſidence of Queen Arne at that Place. At this Time it 
lappen'd, that Mrs. Verbruggen, by reafon of her laſt 
dickneſs (of which ſhe ſonfeè few Months after dy'd) 
was left in London ; and though moſt of her Parts 
ere of Courſe, to be diſpos'd of, yet ſo earneſt was the 
emale Scramble for them, that only one of them fell 
o the Share of Mrs. Olaſeld, that of Leonora, in Sir 
aurtly Nice ; a Character of good plain Senſe, but 
lot over elegantly written. It was in this Part Mrs, 
Vidfield ſurpriz'd me into an Opinion of her having 
l the innate Powers of a good Actreſs, though th 
ere yet, but in the Bloom of what they mou. 


— 
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Before ſhe had acted this Part, I had fo cold an Expee- 
tation from her Abilities, that ſhe could ſcarce preyai 
with me, to rehearſe with her the Scenes, ſhe wy 
chiefly concern'd in, with Sir Court, which I then 
ated. However, we ran them over, with a mutuz} 
Inadvertency of one another. I ſeem'd careleſs, as con- 
cluding, that any Aſſiſtance I could give her, would be 
to little or no purpoſe, and ſhe mutter*dout her Word 
in a ſort of mifty manner, at my low Opinion of her: 
But when the Play came to be acted, ſhe had a juf 
Occaſion to triumph over the Error of my Judgment 
by the (almoſt) Amazement that her un Per: 
formance awak'd me to; ſo forward, and fudden 1 
Step into Nature, I had never ſeen; and what made 
her Performance more valuable, was, that I kney it 
all proceeded from her own Underſtanding, untaught, 
and unaſſiſted by any one more experienc'd Actor. Per 
haps it may not be unacceptable, if I enlarge a little 
more upon the Theatrical Character of ſo memorabl; 
an AQtreſs. | | 

Though this Part of Leonora, in itſelf, was of 
little value, that when ſhe grew more into Efteen, it 
was one of the ſeveral ſhe gave away, to inferior Ac 
treſſes ; yet it was the firſt (as I have obſerved) that 
ame” of my judgment of her, and confirm'd me, u.. 
a ſtrong Belief, that ſhe could not. fail, in very little 
Time, of Sing what ſhe was afterwards allow'd to be, on 
the foremoſt ent of our Theatre. Upon this 
unexpected Sally, then, of the Power, and Diſpoſit- 
on, of ſo unforeſeen an Actreſs, it was, that I again 
took up the two firſt Acts of the Carel/5 Hubanh 
which I had written the Summer before, and h rit 
thrown aſide, in deſpair of having Juſtice done to tie... 
Character of Betty Moadiſb, by any one Woman, hr le 
then among us; Mrs. Verbruggen being now in a ve!) 
declining ſtate of Health, and Mrs. Bracegirdle out d ortu 
my Reach, and engag'd in another Company: But, hirty 
as I have ſaid, Mrs. Ofeld having thrown four ſuch 
new Proffers of a Genius, I was no longer at a Lok 
for Support; my Doubts were diſpell'd, and I ha 
now a new Call to finiſh it : Accordingly, _—" ad 0 
| [ 


Er following, in tever favourable R 


o the Account of Mrs. Olaßeld; not only from the 


e with a little more Care, than when 


SSS KN r +. 


er b Birt plac'd her in a higher Rank of Life, ſhe had 


jons. I have often ſeen her in 


me part of her Behaviour, without the leaſt Dimi- 
ution of their Senfe, or Dj gnity. And this 


fl = —— 38, the ſame Words were ſaid of her 
„ K of Condition, whoſe better Judgment of 
AG E Merit, in that Light, has embolden'd 
at be to repeat them. After her Succeſs, in chis Charac- 
» i er of higher Life; and all that Nature had her- 
tt 4 * Actreſs, ſeem'd to have riſen to its full Perfec- 
be, : But the Variety of her Power could not be 
— | * 'till ſhe was ſeen in variety of Characters; 
* 


which, as faſt as they fell to her, ſhe equally excell'd” 
. Authors had much more from her Performance, - 

an they had reaſon to hope for, from what had 
vritten fe her, and none lefs than another, but as 
eir Genius in the Parts they allotted her, was more 
r leſs elevated. 

In the wearing of her Perſon, ſhe was particularly 
ortunate; her Figure was always improving, to her 
hirty- ſixth Year ; _ her Excellence in actin — 
ever at a ſtand: And the laſt new Character ſhe 


Lo 4 roof, that ſhe was füll able 
o do more, if more could have been done for Ber. She 
* | one Mark of good Senfe, rarely known 3 
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b, bond rogk its Fate upon the Stage, the Wins 


jon, this Comedy * with from the Publick ; it | 
yould be unjuſt in me, not to place a large Share of it 


common Excellence of her Action; but even from 
ter perſonal Manner of Converſing. There are ma- 
y Sentiments in the Character of Lady Betty Me-. 
E, that I may almoſt ſay, were ori nally her own, 
lige gently fell, from her Rank. Humour : Had- 
ertainly appear'd, in reality, what in this Play ſhe” 
ply excellently acted, an agreeably gay Woman of 
Quality, a liftle too coafcious of her ware Attrac-- 


here Women of the beft Rank might have bar 


oming, where Iam now writing at the Bath,-No-- 
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Actor of either Sex, but herſelf. I have obſerw'd @ 
vera], with promifing Diſpoſitions, very deſirous of In. 
ſtruction at their ſetting out; but no ſooner had 
they found their leaſt Account, in it, than they were, 
as deſirous of being left to their own Capacity, which 
they, then, thought would be diſgrac'd, by their ſeen- 
ing to want any farther Aſſiſtance. But this was not 
Mrs. Oldfeld's Way of thinking; for to the laſt Year 
of her Life, ſhe never undertook any Part ſhe lik d, 
without being importunately defirous of having all the 
Helps in it,. that another could poſſibly give her. By 
knowing ſo much herſelf, ſhe found how much more 
there was of Nature, yet needful to be known, Vet it 
was a hard Matter to give her any Hint, that ſhe was 
not able to take, or improve. With all this Merit 
ſhe was tractable, and leſs prefuming in her Station, 
than ſeveral, that had not half her pretenſions þ be 
troubleſome: But ſhe loſt nothing by her eaſy Con- 
duct; ſhe had every Thing ſhe ask'd, which ſhe took 
care ſhould be always reaſonable, becauſe ſhe hated a 
much to be grudg'd, as deny d a Civility. Upon her 
extraordinary Action in the Provo Husband, the 
Managers made her a Preſent of fifty Guineas more 
than her Agreement, which never was more thang 
Verbal one; for they knew ſhe was above deſerting 
them, to engage upon any other Stage, and ſhe was 
conſcious, they would never think it their Intereſt, to 
give her cauſe of Complaint, In the laſt two Months 
of her Illneſs, when ſhe was no longer able to afiſt 
them, ſhe declin'd receiving her Salary, tho' by her 
Agreement, ſhe was entitled to it. Vie the whole, 
ſhe. was, to the laſt Scene ſhe ated, the Delight of 
her Spectators : Why then may we not cloſe her Cha- 
rater, with the ſame Indulgence with which Horact 
ſpeaks of a commendable Poem: 


Ub: plura nitent—non ego paucis 
Offendor Maculis— 


Where in the whole, ſuch various Beauties ſpint, 
*Txwere idle, upon Errors, to refine. Whit 


= 
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What more might be faid of her as an Actreſs, may 
be found in the Preface to the Provet'd Husband, to 
which T refer the Reader. | x 3 
With the Acquiſition, then, of ſo advanc'd a Come- 
dian as Mrs. O/dfie/4, and the Addition of one ſo much 
in favour as Wills, and by the viſible Improvement of 
our other Actors, as Penkethman, 'Fohn/on, Bullock, 
and I think I may venture to name my ſelf in the 
Number (but, in what Rank; I leave to the Judgment 
of thoſe who have been my Spectators) the Reputati- 
on of our Company began to get ground; Mrs, OA 
i, and Wilks, by their frequently playing againſt 
one another, in our beſt Comedies, very happily ſup- 
ported that Humour and Vivacity, which is ſo „ 
liar to our Exgliſs Suge. The French, our only mo- 
dern Competitors, ſeldom give us their Lovers, in 
uch various Lights: In ee live- 
y a People are by na eir Lovers are gene- 
pally x frog Ar eb hers, both of a Mind, and e- 
qually diſtreſs'd, about the Difficulties'of their comi 
opether ; which naturally makes their Converſation ſo 
erious, that they are ſeldom good Company to their 
Auditors: And tho' I allow them many other Beauties, 
pf which we are too negligent; yet our Variety of 
umour has Excellencies that all their valuable Obſer- 


* ance of Rules have never yet attain'd to. By theſe 
ats dvantages, then, we began to have an equal Share of 
e politer Sart of Spectators, who, for ſeveral Years, 


ould not allow our Company to ſtand in any compari- 
on with the other. But Theatrical Favour, like pub- 
Ick Commerce, will ſometimes deceive the beſt Judp- 
nents, by an unaccountable Change of its Channel; he 
lt Commodities are not always known to meet with 
e beſt Markets. To this Decline of the Old Com- 
any, many Accidents might contribute; as the too 
ſtant Situation of their Theatre; or their want of a 
ctter, for it was not, then, in the Condition it now 
but ſmall, and poorly fitted up, within the Walls 
a Tennis Quarec Court, which is of the leſſer Sort. 
oth, who was then a young Actor among them, 
often told me of the Difficulties Betterton, * 
ur? 
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labour d under, and complain'd of: How impra 
cable he found it, to keep their Body to that commy 
Order, which was for their Support; | 
their rehying too much upon their intrinfick Merit ;; 
though but few of them were yo even when tin 
-frſt became their own Maſters, yet dh : 
ten Years older, and conſequently more liable to wi 
Into an inaftive Negligence, or were only 7 fps 
. Giligent, for themſelves, in the ſole Regard of their Wil 
neſit-Plays; which ſeveral of their Perl knew, 
worſt, would raiſe them Contributions, that would n 
than tolerably ſubſiſt them, for the current Year, | 
99 too precarious Expedients, to be * 


de = brought in nothing, to the ge 
-Support _—_ X the N 


Numbers, who are at Salaried a 0 
them; they were reduc'd to have recourſe to forey 
Novelties ; L* Abbe?, Balon, and Mademoiſelle Subj 
three of the then, moſt famous Dancers of the In 

-Opera, were, at ſeveral Times, brought over at ext 
ordinary Rates, to revive that ſickly Appetite, wii 
Plain Senſe, and Nature had fatiated. t alas ! the 
was no recovering to a ſound Conſtitution, by th 
mere coſtly Cordials ; the Novelty of a Dance, | 
but of a ſhort Duration, and perhaps. hurtful, in 
_Conſequence ; for it made a Play, without a Du 
leſs endur d, than it had been before, when ſuch I 
cing was not to be had. But perhaps, their exkil 
ing theſe Novelties, might be owing to the Succel 
had met with, in our more barbarous introducing 
French Mimicks, and 'Tumblers the Year before; Vr d 
which Mr, Rozwe, thus complains in his Prologue 
one of his firſt Plays: en; 


Myft Shakeſpear, Fletcher, and laborious Ben, Act 
Be left for Scaramouch, and Harlequin ? d, 


While the Crowd, therefore, ſo fluctuated, from 
Houſe, to another, as their Eyes were more, or 
regal than their Ears, it could not be a ne | 
in Debate, which had the better Actors; 


— I 


* 
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either, ſeem d re N 
int bn the Forage ines,tho” it might be juſt, for 
: not Wait one fer —— tho be 


ime, could 
lay that ever was writ, may tire by being too often re- 
ated, a Misfortune naturally attending theObligation, 
play every Day not that whenhevetſuch Satiety com- 
ces, it will be any proof of the Play's being a bad 
e, or of its being ill acted. In a Word, Satiety is 
dom enough conſidered by either Criticks, SpeQtators, 
Actors, as the true, not to ſay juſt, cauſe of declinin 

I cannot ſay I ever ſaw a good new Play, not at- 
ded with due Encouragement, yet to keep a Thea- 
daily open, without ſometimes giving the Public 
da ola one, is more than I doubt, the Wit of hu- 

1 Writers, or Excellence of Actors, will ever be 

e to accompliſh, And as both Authors, and Come- 

„ may have often ſucceeded, where a ſound Judg- 

t would have condemn'd them, it n_— puzz 
niceſt Critick living, to prove in what fort of Ex- 
ence the true Value of either conſiſted: For if 

ir Merit were to be meaſured by the full Houſes, 

y may Have brought ; if the judgment of the 
wd were infallible; I am afraid we ſhall be re- 

ed to allow, that the 'Beggars Opera was the beſt 
en Play, and Sir Harry Wildair (as Wilks play'd 
as the beſt acted Part, that ever our Eng/;þ The- b 
had to boaſt of. That Critick indeed, muſt be 

d, to a Folly, that would deny either of them 

r due praiſe, When they ſeverally drew ſuch Num- 
after them; all their Hearers could not be mi - 
en; and yet, if they were all in the right, what 
of Fame will remain to thoſe celebrated Authors, 
Actors, that had ſo long, and deſervedly been ad- 
ed, before theſe were in Being. The only Di- 
ion I ſhall make between them, is, That to write, 
c, like the Authors, or Actors of the latter End 
be laſt Century, I am of Opinion, will be found 
better pretence to Succeſs, than to imitate thoſe 
have been fo _—_ to, in the Began of 
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this. All I would infer from this Explanation, ; 
that though we had then the better — Aa * 
might have more of the young World on our Sick 
yet this was no ſure proof, that the other Compay 
were not, in the Truth of Action, greatly our Sus, 
riors. Theſe elder Actors, then, beſides the Dil 
vantages I have mention'd, having only the feng 
true to admire them, naturally wanted the (wi 
port of the Crowd, whoſe Taſte was to be pleaſed i 
a cheaper Rate, and with coarſer Fare. To recom 
them therefore to their due Eſtimation, a new projetiiſ 
was formed of building them a ſtately Theatre, in M 
Hay-Market, by Sir John V. b, for which y 
rais'd a Subſcription of thirty Perſons of Quality, 
dne hundred Pounds each, in Conſideration where 
every Subſcriber, for his own Life, was to be admit 
ted, to whatever Entertainments ſhould be publickh 
performed there, without farther payment for his [i 
trance, Of this Theatre, I ſaw the firſt Stone lai 
on which was inſcribed The Atte Whig, in Honour 
a Lady of extraordinary Beauty, then the celebrate 
Toaſt, and pride of that Party. 

In the Year 1706, when this Houſe was finiſh} 
Betterton, and his Co-partners diſfoly'd their own / 
greement, and threw themſelves under the Direction 
Sir John Yanbrugh and Mr. Congreve ; imaginin 
perhaps, that the Conduct of two ſuch eminent At 
thors, might give -a more proſperous Turn to the! 
Condition; that the Plays, it would now be ti 
Intereſt to write for them, would ſoon recoyer f 
Town to a true Taſte, and be 2 that 
other Company could hope for; that in the Interim t 
ſuch Plays could be written, the Grandeur of the 
Houſe, as it was a new Spectacle, might allure d 
Crowd to ſupport them: But if theſe were their Vie 
we ſhall ſee that their Dependance upon them was 
ſanguine. As to their proſpect of new Plays, I don 
it was rot enough conſidered, that good ones wi 

ts of a ſlow Growth; and 8 Sir Joln J. 
h had a very quick Pen, yet Mr. Congreve \ 
too judicicu; a Writer, to let any thing come haſt 
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it of his Hands: As to their other Dependance, the 
ouſe, they had not yet diſcover'd, that almoſt every 
oper ity, and Convenience of a good Theatre 
4 been Tacrificed or neglected, to ſhew the Specta- 

a vaſt, triumphal piece of wefture ! And 
at the beſt Play, for the Reaſons J am going to of- 
could not but be under greater Diſadvantages, and 
leſs capable of delighting the Auditor, here, than it 
Id have been in the plain Theatre they came from. 
t what could their vaſt Columns, their gilded Cor- 
es, their immoderate high Roofs avail, when ſcarce 
Word in ten, could be diſtinctly heard in it? Nor 
| it then, the Form it now ſtands in, which Ne- 
ſity, two or three Years after reduced it to? At the 

opening it, the flat Cieling, that is now over the 

heftre, was then a Semi-oval Arch, that ſprung . 
en Feet higher from above the Cornice : The 

ling over the Pit too, was ſtill more raiſed, being 
level Line from the _ back part of the upper 
llery, to the Front of the Stage: The Front-boxes 

a continued Semicircle, to the bare Walls of the 

iſe on each ſide: This extraordinary and ſuperflu- - 

ſpace occaſioned ſuch an Undulation, from the Voice 
very Actor, that generally what they faid ſounded 
the Gabbling of ſo many People, in the loſty Iſles 

Cathedral — The Tone of a Trumpet, or the Swell 

an Eunuch's holding Note, tis true, might be 

tend, by it; but the articulate ſounds of a ſpeak - 
oice were drown'd, by the hollow Reverberations 
ie Word upon another. To this Inconvenience, 
may we not add that of its fituation ; for at that 

it had not the Advantage of almoſt a jarge Citys 

b has ſince been built, in its Neighbour : 

e coſtly Spaces of Hanover, 3 and Ca- 

% Squares, with the many, reat adjacent 

about them, were then all but ſo many green 
ls of Paſture, from whence they could draw little 

d ſuſtenance, unleſs it were that of a Milk Diet. 

City, the Inns of Court, and the middle of - 

own, which were the more conſtant ſupport 

| | R 2 | | of 

RR . 
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of a Theatre, and chiefly. to be rely d on, were noy, 
too far, out of the Reach of an eaſy Walk; and Coach, 
hire is often too hard a Tax, 2 the Pit and Gal 
lery. But from the vaſt Increaſe of the Building 
have mention'd, * Situation of that Theatre has ſug 
that Time received conſiderable Advantages ; a ne 
World of People of Condition are nearer to it thy 
formerly, and I am of Opinion, that if the Auditgy 
part were a little more reduced to the Model of thy 
in Drury-Lane, an excellent Company of Actors wou 
now, find a better Account in it, than in any other 
Houſe in this populous City: Let me not be miſtakes 
I fay, an excellent Company, and ſuch as might k 
able to do Juſtice to the het of Plays, and throw og 
thoſe latent Beauties in them, which only excellent 
Actors can diſcover, and give Life to. If ſuch a Con 
pany were now there, they would meet with a quite d 
ferent ſet of Auditors, than other Theatres have late 
ly been us'd to: Polite Hearers would be content wi 
lite Entertainments: and I remember the time wha 
lays, without the Aid of Farce, or Pantomine, wen 
as — attended as Opera's, or private Aſſemblia 
where a noiſy Sloven would have paſſed his time à u 
Eaniy in à Front box, as in & Drawing- room; wht 
a Hat upon a Man's Head there would have been look] 
upon, as a ſure Mark of a Brute, or a Booby : But... 
all this have ſeen too, the Reverſe, where in the olle 
ſence of Ladies, at a Play, common Civility has been ft 
at Defiance, and the privilege of being a rude Co 
even to a Nuſance, has, in a manner been demande 
as one of the Rights of Enghþs Liberty: Now, tho bei 

I grant, that LTaberty is ſo precious a Jewel, that | 
ought not to ſuffer the leaſt Ray of its Luſtre to | 
diminiſh'd ; yet methinks the Liberty of ſeeing 
Play, in quiet, has as laudable a Claim to Protease 
as the privilege of not ſuffering: you to do it, ha Pays 
Impunity. But ſince we are ſo happy, as not to H ailu 
a certain Power among us, which, in another Gu ©, 

try is called the Police, let us rather bear this 
ſult, than buy its Remedy at too dear a Rate; 
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let it be the puniſhment of ſuch wrong-headed Savages, 
that they never will, or can know the true Value of 
that Liberty, which they ſo ſtupidly abuſe.; Such vulgar 
Minds poſſeſs their Liberty, as profligate Huſbands do 
ne Wives, only to diſgrace them. In a Word, when 
"Liberty boils over, ſuch is the ſcum of it. But to our 
ew erefted Theatre. | | 

Not long before this Time, the Talian Opera be- 
pan firſt to ſteal into England; but in as rude a Diſ- 


1 5 iſe, and unlike itſelf, as poſſible; in a lame, hob- 
ln ling Tranſlation into our own Language, with falſe 


Quantities, or Metre out of Meaſure, to its original 
Notes, ſung by our own unſkilful Voices, with Graces 
miſapply d to almoſt every ſentiment, and with AQti- 
pn, ſites and unmeaning, through every Character: 
rue firſt Lalian Performer that made any diltinguiſh'd 
Figure in it, was Valentini, a true ſenſible Singer, at 
hat time, hut of a Throat too weak to ſuſtain thoſe 
u elodious Warblings, for which the fairer Sex have 
ince idoliz'd his Succeſſors. However, this Defect 
as ſo well ſupply'd by his Action, that his Hearers 
bore with the Abſurdity of his ſinging his firſt part of 
OE «nu in Camilla, all in Talian, while every other 
haracter was ſung and recited to him in Exgliſb. 
his I have mentioned to ſhew not only our 'Tramon- 
ane Taſte, but that the crowded Audiences, which 
ollow'd it to Drury-Lane, might be another Occaſion 
f their growing thinner in Lincohrs- Inn-Fields, © 
To ſtrike in, therefore, with this prevailing Novel- 
„Sir John Vanbrugh, and Mr. Congreve,  open'd 
heir new Hay-Market Theatre, with a tranſlated O- 
tera, to Talian Muſick, call'd the Tri of Love, 
put this not having in it the Charms of Camilla, ei- 
ter from the Inequality of the Muſick or Voices, 
ad but a cold Reception, being perform'd but three 
Days, and thoſe not crowded. - Immediately upon the 
"WF 4ilure of this Opera, Sir Jabu V. IT produc'd 
= Comedy, call'd the Confederacy, taken (but greatly 
mprov'd) from the Bourgeois d la mode of Dancour e 
Though the Fate of this 2 
3 | yet 
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yet I thought, it was not equal to its Merit: For it 
written with an uncommon. Vein of Wit and Humoy, 
which confirms me in my former Obſervation, thatthe 
Difficulty of hearing düllinctiy in that, then wide The. 
atre, was no ſmall Impediment to the Applauſe thy 
might have follow'd the ſame Actors in it, upon ay 
other Stage, and indeed every Play acted there, be 
fore the Houſe was alter'd,. ſeem'd to ſuffer from the 
ſame Inconvenienee : In a Word, the proſpect o 
Profits, from this Theatre was ſo very barren, th 
Mr. Congreve in a few Months gave up his Shan 
and Intereſt in the Government of it, wholly to $i 


Jolm Vanbrugh. But Sir John being ſole Propriem 
of the Houſe, was, at all Events, oblig'd to do hy 
utmoſt to ſupport it. As he had a happier Talent d 


throwing the English Spirit into his [Tranſlation of 
French Plays, than any — Author, who had bor 
row'd from them, he, in the ſame Seaſon, gave the 
Publick three more of that Kind, call'd the Cuchlf 
in Conceit ; from the Cocu imaginaire of Malia 
Squire Treelooby, from his Monſieur de Pourceaugna, 
and the Mifake, from the D'epit Amoureux of tis 
ſame Author, Yet all theſe, however well executed, 
came to the Ear in the ſame undiftinguiſh'd Utterancy 
by which almoſt all their Plays had equally ſuffered: 
Fo: what few could plainly hear, it was not likelys 
great many could applaud. \ © 

It muſt farther be conſidered too, that this Comp: 
ny were not now what they had been, when they 
firſt revolted from the Patentees in Drury-Lane, a 
became their own Maſters in Lincolns- Inn- Fields. 
veral of them, excellent in their different Talent 
were now dead; as Smith, Kynaſton; Sandford, il 
Leigh : Mrs. Betterton, and Underhill being, at ti 
time, alſo ſuperannuated Penfioners, whoſe placs 
were generally but ill Pg Nor could it be e 
pected that Betterton himſelf, at paſt ſeventy, could 
retain' his former Force and Spirit; though he » 
yet far diſtant from any Competitor. Thus then we# 


theſe Remains of the beſt Set of Actore, that I belief 
L we 
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were ever known, at once, in England by Time, 
Death, and the Satiety of their Hearers mould'ring 
to decay. 1 * 

It . now the Town-talk, that nothing but a 
Union of the two Companies: could. recover the Stage, 


true: One would have thought too, that the Pa- 
tee of Drury Lam could not: have fail'd to cloſe 
ich it, he being then, on the proſperous Side of the 
Queſtion, having no Relief to aſk for himſelf, and 
tle more to do in the Matter, than to conſider what 
je might ſafely grant: But it ſeems this was not his 
ay of counting: He had other Perſons, who had 
reat Claims to Shares, in the Profits: of this Stage, 
yhich Profity by a Union, he foreſaw- would be too 
iſible, to be doubted of, and might raiſe up a new 
boirit, in thoſe | Adventurers, to. revive- their Suits at 
w with him; for he had led them a Chace in 
hancery ſeveral' Years, and when they had. driven 
im, into a Contempt of that Court, he conjur'd. up 
Spirit, in the Shape of fix and eight Pence a- day, 
at conſtantly. ſtruck the Fipſtaff blind, whenever he 
ame near him: He knew the intrinſick Value of De- 
y, and was refolv'd to ſtick to it, as the ſureſt Wy 
give the Plaintiffs enough on't. And by this R 

ent our good Maſter had long walk'd about, at his 
ſure, cool, and contented, as a Fox, when the 
ounds were drawn. off, and gone home-from him. 
t whether I am right, or not, in my ConjeQures, 
tain it is, that this cloſe Maſter of Drum Lane, had 
—— to a Union, as will appear by the 
quel. ö | 28054 
dir John VHanburgh knew too, that to make a Uni- 


be therefore found. himſelf under à Neceſſity, in 
be mean Time of letting his whole Theatrical Farm 

eme induſtrious Tenant; that might put it into bet- 
Condition. This is that Criſis, as I obſerv'd, in 
n wen eighth Chapter, when the Royal Licenſe, for act- 

=_- Plays, Se. was Jadg'd of ſo little Value; as nat 
ave one Suitor for it. At this Time ny, 


to its former Reputation, which Opinion was certain- 


at di worth his while, he maſt not ſeem too haſty for 
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Maſter of Drury Lane happen'd to have a Sort of pri. 
mier Agent in his Stage-Affairs, that ſeem'd in Ap. 
pearance as much to govern the Maſter, as the Ma- 
ſer himſelf did to govern” his Actors: But this Perſon 
was under no Stipulation, or Salary, for the Service 
| herender'd ; but had gradually wrought himſelf inte 
the Maſter's extraordinary Confidence, and Truf, 
from an habitual Intimacy, a cheerful Humour, and 
an indefatigable Zeal for his Intereſt. If I thoulg 
farther ſay, that this maya ans been _ known in 
almoſt every Metropolis in Epe; t few private 
Men han. with ſo little Reproach, run — 
more various Turns of Fortune; that on the 
Side of Three - ſcore, he has yet the open Spirit of ; 
hale young Fellow of five and twenty ; that though 
he ſtill chuſes to fpeak what he thinks, to his bef 
Friends, with an undiſguis'd Freedom, he is, notwith- 
ſtanding acceptable to many Perſons: of the firſt Rank, 
and Condition ; that any one of them (provided he 
likes them) may _ _ him, for their Service, to 
Conſtantinople, at a 's Warning ; that Tine 
Ns — been able to — a viſible Change, i 
Part of him, but the Colour of his Hair, from: 
| coal-black, to that of a milder milk-white: 
en I have taken. this Liberty with him, methinks 
jũt cannot be taking a much greater, if I at once ſhould 
tell you, that this Perſon was Mr. Owen Sqwiney, and 
that it was to him Sir John Yanbrugh, in this Ex 
gence of his Theatrical Aſſairs, made an Offer of hi 
Actors, under ſuch Agreements of Salary, as might 
be made with them; and of his Houſe, Cloaths, anc 
Scenes, with the n's Licenſe to employ them 
upon Payment of only the caſual Rent of five Pound: 
upon every op Hay „and not to exceed 700 /. l 
2 Year. Of this Propoſal, Mr. Swiney deſird / 
Day, or two to conſider ; for however he might lik 
it, he would not meddle in any fort, without the Corgi: L: 
Fent, and Approbation of his Friend, and Patron, 2488: 
Maſter of Drury-Lane. Having given the Reaſons wh) 
this Patentee was averſe to a Union, it may now ſeen 
leſs a Wonder, why he. immediately conſented | 


— —— ——— — — 
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guiney ſhould take the Hay-Market Houſe, &c. and 
continue that Company to act againſt him; but the 
real Truth was, that he had a Mind both Compa- 
nies ſhould be clandeſtinely under one, and the ſame 
Intereſt z and rr = looſe a Manner, that he might 
declare his Verbal Agreement with Swwiney , or 
null, and void, as he might beſt find his * in 
either. What flatter d him, that he had this whole- _ - 
ſome Project, and Swwiney to execute it, both in his 
Power, was, that at this Time, Swiney happen'd to 
tand in his Books, Debtor to Caſh, upwards of two 
hundred Pounds: But here, we ſhall find, he over- 
rated his Security. However Swiney as yet follow'd 
his Orders; he took the Hay-Market Theatre, and had 
farther, the private Conſent of the Patentee, to take 
ſuch of his Actors from Drury-Lane, as either from 
lnclination or Diſcontent, might be willing to come 
orer to him, in the Hay-Market; The only one he 
made an Exception of, was my ſelf: For tho“ he 
chiefly d ed upon his Singers, and Dancers, he 
aid, it would be neceſſary to keep ſome one tolerable 
Actor with him, that might enable him to ſet thoſe 
Machines a going. Under this Limitation, of not 
entertainirg me, Swuiney ſeem'd to acquieſce, till after 
he had open'd, with the ſo recruited Company in the 
Hay-Market : the Actors that came to him from Dyu- , 
r-Laze, where Wilks, Eftcourt, Mills, Keen, Johnſon, 
Bullock, Mrs. Olaſſeld, Mrs. Rogers, and ſome few o- 
thers of leſs note: But I muſt here let you know, that 
this Proje& was form'd, and put in Execution, all in 
a very Days, in the Summer-Seaſon, when no 
Theatre was open, To all which I was entirely a 
Stranger, being at this Time at a Gentleman's Houſe 
* Clouceſtenſbire, ſcribbling, if T miſtake" not, the Nie 

entment. 8 

he firſt Word I heard of this Tranſaction, was by 
a Letter from Saviney, vin, me, to make One 
n the Hay-Market Company, whom he hop'd I could 
tot bat now think the ſtronger Party. But, I confeſs, 
| was not a little alarm'd, at this Revolution: For I 


eaſier, that I knew of no ville Fund to ſapport 
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Maſter of Lane happen'd to have a Sort of pri. 
mier Agent in his Stage-Affairs, that ſeem'd in Ap- 
pearance as much to govern the Maſter, as the Mz. 
ſter himſelf did to govern” his Actors: But this Perſon 
was under no Stipulation, or Salary, for the Service 
he render'd ; but had gradual! wrought himſelf into 
the Maſter's extraordinary Confidence, and Truf, 
from an habitual Intimacy, a cheerful Humour, ang 
an indefatigable Zeal for his Intereſt. If I ſhould 
farther ſay, that this — been 2 known in 
almoſt every Metropolis in Epe; t few private 
Men hw. with ſo little Reproach, run through 
more various Turns of Fortune ; that on the 
Side of Three-ſcore, he has yet the open Spirit of 2 
hale young Fellow of five and twenty ; that though 
he ſtil! chuſes to fpeak what he thinks, to his bef 
Friends, with an undiſguis'd Freedom, he is, notwith- 
ſtanding acceptable to many Perſons: of the firſt Rank, 
and Condition ; that any one of them (provided he 
likes them) may _ _ him, for their Service, to 
Conſtantinople, at a Day's Warning ; that Time 
Nos _ been able to ks a viſible Change, is 
Part of him, but the Colour of his Hair, * 
| coal-black, to that of a milder milk-white: 
en J have taken this Liberty with him, methink 
| It cannot be taking a much greater, if I at once ſhould 
tell you, that this Perſon was Mr. Owen Swiney, and 
that it was to him Sir John Yanbrugh, in this E 
gence of his Theatrical Aſſairs, made an Offer of hi 
Actors, under ſuch Agreements of Salary, as might 
be made- with them ; and of his Houſe, Cloaths, and 
Scenes, with the n's Licenſe to employ them 
upon Payment of only the caſual Rent of five Pound: 
upon every vp. Fung „and not to exceed 700 /. l 
e Year. Of this Propoſal, Mr. Swwiney deſir'd 
Day, or two to conſider ; for however he might likt 
it, he would not meddle in any fort, without the Cor 
ſent, and Approbation of his Friend, and Patron, tit 
Maſter of Drury-Lane. Having given the Reaſons wh 
this Patentee was averſe to a Union, it may now ſeen 


leſs a Wonder, why he immediately ed tha 
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guiney ſhould take the Hay-Maret Houſe, c. and 5 
continue that Company to act _ him; but the 
real Truth was, that he had a Mind both Compa- 
nies ſhould be clandeſtinely under one, and the ſame x 
Intereſt ; _ . 1 looſe a ** that he might 
declare his Verbal Agreement with Sewimney , or 
null, and void, as he might beſt find his . — in 
either. What flatter'd him, that he had this whole- _ - 
ſome Project, and Swwiney to execute it, both in his Wl || 
Power, was, that at this Time, Szviney — — to 4 
tand in his Books, Debtor to Caſh, upwards of two 115 
hundred Pounds: But here, we ſhall find, he over- 1 
rated his Security. However Swiney as yet follow'd 
his Orders; he took the Hay- Market Theatre, and had 
farther, the private Conſent of the Patentee, to take 
ſuch of his Actors from Drury-Lane, as either from (it 
Inclination or Diſcontent, might be willing to come 
over to him, in the Hay-Market, The only one he 
made an Exception of, was my ſelf 7+ For tho“ he 
chiefly penal upon his Singers, and Dancers, he 
lid, it would be neceſſary to keep ſome one tolerable 
Actor with him, that might enable him to ſet thoſe 
Machines a going. Under this Limitation, of not- 
entertainirg me, Seyiney ſeem'd to acquieſee, till after | 
he had open'd, with the ſo recruited Company in the | 
Hay-Market : the Actors that came to him from Dys- , 
Aae, where Wilks, Eftcourt, Mills, Keen, Johnſon, 
Bullock, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Rogers, and ſome few o- 
tiers of leſs note: But I muſt here let you know, that 
this Project was form'd, and put in Execution, all in 
a very few Days, in the Summer-Seaſon, when no 
Theatre was open, To all which I was entirely a 
"ranger, being at this Time at a Gentleman's Houſe 
. Glouceſterſhire, ſcribbling, if I miſtake not, the Fi": 

entment. 

he firſt Word I heard of this Tranſaction, was by Wil | 
a Letter from Saviney, ing me, to make One nm» 
n the Hay-Market Company, whom he hop'd I could 
tot bat now think the ſtronger nt But, I confeſs, 
| was not a little alarm'd, at this Revolution: For I 
anfider'd, that I knew of no viſible Fund to 1 3 
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theſe Actors, but their own Induſtry ; that all his Re. 
cruits from Drury-Lane would want new Cloathing 
and that the warmeſt Induſtry would be always 1 
bouring up Hill, under ſo neceſſary an Expence, 6 
bad a Situation, and ſo inconvenient a Theatre. I wa 
always of Opinion too, that in changing Sides, in 
moſt Conditions, there generally were diſcovered more 
unforeſeen Inconveniencies, than viſible Advantages; 
and that at worſt, there would always ſome fort of 
Merit remain with Fidelity, tho* unſucceſsful. Upon 
theſe Conſiderations, I-was only thankful for the Of. 
fers made me, from the Hay-Market, without accey- 
ting them; and ſoon after came to Town towards 
the uſual Time of their Beginning to act, to offer my 
Service to our old Maſter. But I found our Comps 
ny ſo thinn'd, that it was almoſt I to 
bring any one tolerable Play upon the Stage. When 
I ask'd him, where were his Actors, and in what man- 
ner he intended to proceed ? he reply'd, 1 
trouble your jelf, come along, and Tl few . He 
then led me. about all the By- laces in the Houſe, and 
ſhew'd me fifty little WEE hors dark Cloſets and 
narrow, Paſſages, in Alterations and Contrivances d 
which Kind he had buſied his Head, moſt Part of th 
Vacation; for he was ſcarce ever, without ſome not- 
ble Joyner, or a Bricklayer extraordinary, in pay, 
twenty Years, And there are ſo many. odd obſcure 
Places about a Theatre, that his Genius in Nook-build- 
ing was never out of Employment; nor could the mok 
vain-headed Author, be more deaf to an Interruption 
in reciting his Works, than our wiſe Maſter was 
while entertaining me with the Improvements he had 
made bis his inviſible e ax Fg _ 
out thinking any one Part of it ; tho! I ſeem' 
to — 1 Ar not help, now and then, break 
ing in upon his Delight, with the impertinent Que WF * 
tion of But, er, where are your Adil 


But it ſeems I had taken a wrong Time for this fort a 
| Enquiry ; his Head was full of Matters of mort 
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1 found myſelf in, under the Conduct of ſo profound 
a Vertuoſo, and ſo confiderate a Maſter ! But, to ſpeak 
of him ſeriouſly, and to account for this Diſregard to 
his Actors, his Notion was, that finging, and dan- 
cing, or any ſort of exotick Entertainments, would 
OT, an clit Company of Actors too hard, for 
the beſt Set, who had only plain Plays to ſubſiſt on, 
Now, tho' I am afraid too much might be ſaid, in fa- 
our of this Opinion, yet I thought he laid more Streſs 
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ﬀG 


oss that Sort of Merit, than it would bear; as I 
jerefore found myſelf of ſo little Value with him, I 
„eld not help ſetting a little more upon myſelf, and 
ep xs reſoly'd to come to a ſhort Explanation with him. 
** told him, I came to ſerve him, at a Time, when 
my any of his beſt Actors had deſerted him; that he 
wa Pight now have the Refuſal of me; but I could not 
* r r far, as to leſſen my 
'hen come by it ; that I therefore expected, either my 
nan- foal Pay to be advanced, or the Payment of my 


wb —þ made certain, for as many Days, as 
e had ated the Year before. No, he was not 
ling to alter his former Method : but I might chuſe 
hatever Parts Thad a Mind to act, of theirs who 
d left him. When 1 found him, as I thought, ſo 
ſible, or impregnable, I Took'd gravely in his 
e, and told him He knew upon what Terms, 1 
s willing to ſerve him; and took my leave. By 
s Time, the Hay Market Company had begun act- 
to Audiences ſomething better than uſual, and 
re all paid their full Salaries, a Bleſſing they had 
t felt, in ſome Years, in either Houſe before. Up- 
this Succeſs, Swwiney preſs'd the Patentee to execute 
Articles they had as yet only verbally agreed on, 
ich were in Subſtance, That Swiney ſhould take 
Hay-Market Houſe in his own Name, and have 
at Actors he thought neceſſary from Drury-Lane, 
L after all Payments punctual y made, the Profits 
uld be equally divided between theſe two Underta- 
But foſt, and fair! Raſhneſs was a Fault, that 
never yet been imputed to the Patentee ; 


ments were Me he had not of a long 18 
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Time been-us'd to; that Point ſtill wanted Time fh 
Conſideration, But Swwiney was as baſty, as the othe 
was flow, and was reſolv'd to know what he had 9 
truſt to, before they parted ; and to keep him th 
cloſer, to his Bargain, he ſtood upon his Right d 
having Me added to that Company, if I was willy 
to come into it. But this was a Poiat as abſolutely y 
Fus'd on one Side, as inſiſted on, on the other, þ 
this Conteſt, high Words were exchang'd on bot 
Sides, till, in the End, this their laſt private ering 

came to an open Rupture : But before it was public 
known, Swwiney, by fairly letting me into the wich 
Tranſaction, took effectual Means to ſecure me in hi 
Intereſt, When the Myſtery of the Patentee's Indi 
rence to me was unfolded, and that his lighting q 
was-owing, to the Security he rely'd on, of Sui 
ant daring 0 cpa RG; could have no further Dl 

bate with myſelf, which fide of the Queſtion I (hou 
adhere to. To conclude, I agreed, in two Word, | 
act with Sewiney.; and from this Time, every Chay 
that happen d in the Theatrical Government, was 
nearer Step to that twenty Vears of Proſperity, whit 
Actors, under the Management of Actors, not lo 
afterwards enjoy d. What was the immediate Ct 
ſequence of this laſt Deſertion from Drury - Lane, ſu 
be the SubjeR of another Chapter. 
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Atars, from STE a new, 


Irit ** e in Ws 2 __ on, by ena- 
ny them t ays ta better vantage; 
t by an ER gl fy, Fai had lain too — 
; A amon without which they plainly 
| , they co Po. not be. fure of _Subſiſtence. Plays, 
this means hog. th repo recoyer a Share of — 
r Eſteem, Favour ; and the Profits of them, 
bout a Month, enabled our new 9 to diſ- 
ze lis Debt (of ſomething mare than two hun- 
\ Pounds) to his old Friend, the Patentee; who 
now left him, and his "Troop, in truſt, to fight 
own Battles. The reateſt „ they 
labaur'd under, was the immoderate Wideneſs of 
© Houſe ; in which, as I have obſerv'd, the Dif- 
of Hearing: may. ” ſaid to have bury'd * 
e 


* 
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the Auditors Entertainment. This Defect ſeem'd eri 
dent, from the much better Reception ſeveral ney 
Plays (firſt ated thete) met with when) 1 
came to be played by the ſame Actors, in Drury- Lam: 
Of this Number were the S§tratagem, and the Vi 
Reſentment ; to which I may add, the Double Gallus 
This laſt, was a Play made up of what little was ts 
lerable, in two, or three others, that had no Succeſ 
and were laid aſide, as ſo much Poetical Lumber ; by 
by collecting and adapting the beſt. Parts of em all, in 
to one Play, the Double Gallant has had a Place, eve 
| Wimer anough the publick - Entertainnients, ted 
thirty Years. As I was only the Compiler of thi 
Piece, I did not publiſh it in my own Name; but 2 
my haying but a Hand in it, could not be long a 
cret, I have been often treated as a Plagiary on that Ac 
count: Not that I think I have any Right to cn 
plain, of whatever would detract the Merit oi 
that ſort of Labour; yet, a Cobler may be allow dt 
be uſeful, though he is not famous: And I hope a Ma 
is not blameable for doing a little Good, tho' he an 
not do as much as another? But ſo it is Twopem 
Criticks muſt live, as well as Eighteenpenny Ai 
thors! © - s „ ee 
While the Stage was thus recovering its fom 
Strength, a more honourable Mark of Favour » 
ſhewn to it; than it was ever known before, or ſince 
have  receiv'd. The, then, Lord Hallifax, was u 
only the Patron of the Men of Genius of this Tin 
but had hkewiſe a generous Concern for the Reputat 
on, and Proſperity of the Theatre, from whence tl 
moſt elegant Dramatick Labours of the Learned, 
knew, had often ſhone in their brighteſt Luſtre. 
Propoſal therefore was drawn up, and addreſs 
that Noble Lord for his Approbation, and Aſſiſtance, 
raiſe a publick Subſcription for reviving three Plays 
the beſt Authors, with the full Strength of the Can 
pany ; every. Subſcriber to have three Tickets, 
the firſt Day of each Play, for his ſingle Payment 
three Guineas. This Subſcription / his - Lordſhiph 
zealouſly encourag'd, that from his ee 
7.00 {OT nr” IST I 
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chiefly, in a very little Time, it was compleated. The 


* Plays were Fulius Cæſar of ' Shakeſpear ; the King 
ro and no King of Fletcher; and the” Comick Scenes of 
Ma Dryden's Marriage d la mode, and of his Maiden Quren 
oer together, for it was judg'd, that as theſe comic E. 
a. piſodes were utterly independent of the ſerious Scenes, 
L 


they were originally written to, they might on this Oc- 
caſion be as well Epiſodes either to the other, and fo 
1 make up five livelier Acts between them: At leaſt the 
. Project ſo well ſucceeded, that thoſe comic Parts have 
never ſince been replae'd, but were continu'd to be 
jointly ated, as one Play, ſeveral Years after. A 
By the Aid of this Subſcription, which happen'd in 
1707, and by the additional Strength, and I ny of 
this Company, not only the Actors, (ſeveral of which 
were handfomely advanc id, in their Salaries) were duly” 


c paid, but the Manager himſelf too, at the Foot of his 

eri Account ſtood a conſiderable Gainer. 

wat At the ſame Time, the Patentee of -Lane went” 
dn in his uſual Method of paying dinary Prices 
o Singers, Dancers, and an i, exotick Performers, 


#hich were as conſtantly deducted out of the ſink- 
g Salaries of his Actors: Tis true his Actors, per- 
laps, might not deſerve much more, than he gave 
n; yet, by what I have related, it is plain he choſe 


Jur \ dt to be troubled with ſuch, as viſibly had deſerved 
ſince ore: For it ſeems he had not purchas'd his ſhate of 
was Ae Patent, to mend the Stage, but to make Money of 


And to ſay Truth, his Senſe of every Thing to be 
ewn there, was much upon a Level, with the Taſte 
the Multitude, whoſe Opinion, and whoſe Money” 
gh'd with him full as much, as that of the beſt 
es His Point was to pleaſe the Majority, Who, 
ald more eafily comprehend any Thing they /axv,* 
an the daintieſt Things, that could be faid to them. 
t in this Notion he kept no medium; for in my Me- 
ry, he carry'd it fo far, that he was me few 
ars before this Time) actually dealing for an extraor-" 
ary large Elephant, at a certain Sum, for every 
de might think fit to ſhew the tractable TR 
S 2 
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of that vaſt quiet Creature, i in any. Play, or Farce, in 
the Theatre (then, ſtanding). in , Dorjet-Garden. - But 
from the Jealouly, which. 0 formidable air had 
rais'd in his N and by his. Bricklayer's aſſuring 
him, that if the Walls were to be open d wide — 
for it's , Ra it m1 night Ke fall of p 
Houſe, he gave up his Prpiggt, an e it, ſo hopeful 
a. Proſpet᷑t of making the eceipts pf the Stage run 
higher than all the Wat, and Force of the ben Writen 
had ever yet rais'd them fo. 
| About t the fame TI me of his being under this Diſap- 
pointment, he put in practice | another Projett of u 
new, though not of ſo, bold a, Natute; which was his 
introducing a Set of Hoy dancers, into-the-ſame.Thez 'Thea- 
tre ; for 8 5 4 Pay o* whoſe. Performance, he had 
0 ont d " 1 IL had HA material Part: 
ut I aS hardy enough to go into the, Pit, and ac- 
—— the Spectators — me, that; 1. hop'd, they 
would not think it a Mark of my Diſreſpe& — 
if I declin d aging upon any Stage, & — Was. 
to ſo low MS as ours was like ap — 


AI % 
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_ „and pare gy tor 
Aſter what I have ſaid, it will 8 no Wonder, r, that 
all due. Regards to the original Uſe, and Tnftitytion of 
the Stage, ſhould be utterly . loſt, or negleRed : Ne 
was the Conduct of this — eaſily- to be alter 
while he had found the Secret of making Money, oi 
- of Diſorder and Confuſion : For however ftrange i 
may ſeem, I have often obſery'd him inclin'd to bs 
chearful, in the Piſtreſſes of his Theatrical 
ally reſerv'd and penſive, when they » 
ſmoothly forward with a viſihle Profit. Upon aku 
of good Audiences, he was more frighted to be though 
a Gainer, which might make him accountable t to0 
chers, than he was dejected with bad Houſes, 
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it worſt, he knew would make others accountable to 
him: And as, upon a moderate Computation, it can«- 
not be ſuppos'd, that the conteſted Accounts of a twenty ' 
ears Wear and Tare, in a Play-houſe, could be fairly: 
adjuſted by a Maſter in Chancery, under four-ſcore - 
ears more, it will be no Surprize, that by the Neglect, 
or rather the Diſeretion of other Proprietors, in not 
rowing away good Money after bad, this Hero of a 
Manager, who alone ſupported the War, ſnould in 
Time ſo 3 himſelf by Delay, and fo tire his ERne- 
nies, that he ſole Monarch of his Theatrieal 
Enpice, and left the quiet Poſſeſſion of it, to his Sue- 


If theſe Facts ſeem too trivial for the Attention of a 
nfible Reader, let it be conſider d, that they are not 
hoſen Fictions, to entertain; but Truths neceſſary to 
ern him, under what low Shifts, and Diſgraces, 
yhat Diſorders and Revolutions the Stage labour'd, 
fore it could recover that Strength and Reputation. 
herewith it began to flouriſh, towards the latter End, 
Queen Annes Reign; and which it continu'd to 
joy, for a Courſe of twenty Years following. But 
t us reſume our Account of the new Settlement, 

„ Heller... 44-3 

It may be a natural Queſtion, why the Actors, 
hom Sæviney brought over to his Undertaking; in 
e Hay-Market, would tie themſelves down to limited- 
Waries ?- for though he, as their Manager was oblig'd 
make them certain Payments, it was not certain 
at the Receipts would enable him to do it; and ſince 
jeir own Induſtry was the only viſible: Fund they had 
depend upon, why would they not, for that Reaſon, 
fiſt upon their being Sharers as well of poſſible Pro- 
„as Loſſes? How far in this Point, they acted 
pht, or wrong, will appear from the following State 
len e e nn nts s | 

It muſt firſt be conſider'd, that this Scheme of their? 
eſertion, was all concerted, and put in: Execution in 
Week's Time, which ſhort warning might make 
em overlook. that Circumſtance, and the ſudden - 
olpect of being deliver'd from having ſeldom 
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their Labour, * ary <7 Reaſon to ap- 
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tion. My Intent js not to enquire how far, by Law, 
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more, than half their Pay, was a Contentment that 
had bounded all their farther Views. Beſides, as there 
eould be no room to doubt of their receiving their fall 
Pay, previous to any profits, that might be reap d by 


rehend thoſe profits could exceed — — $a 
aries, ſo far as to make them repine at them, they 
might think it but reaſonable, to let the Chance of 
any extraordinary Gain to be on the Side of their Leis- 
der, and Director. But farther, as this Scheme had 
the Approbation of the Court, theſe Actors, in res- 
lity, had it not, in their Power to alter any Part of it: 
And what induc'd the Court to encourage it, waz 
that by having the Theatre, and its more 
immediately dependent on the Power of the Lord 
Chamberlain, it was not doubted hut the Stage would 
be recovered into ſuch a Reputation, as might now 
do Honour, to that abſolute' Command, which the 
Court, or its Officers ſeem'd always fond of having 
over ie. | 

Here, to ſet the Conſtitution of the in a clear 
Light, it may not be amiſs, to look back a little on 
the Power of a Lord Chamberlain, which, as may 
have been obſerv'd, in all Changes of the Theatrical 
Government, has been the main Spring, without which 
no Scheme, of what kind ſoever, could be ſet in Mo- 
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this Power has been limited, or extended,; but merely Nag; 
as an Hiſtorian, to relate Facts, to gratify the Curious, 
and then leave them to their own Reflections: This 
too, Jam the more inclin'd to, becauſe there is noone 
Cireumftance, which has affected the Stage, wherein 
ſo many Spectators, from thoſe of the higheſt Rank, 
to the Vulgar, have ſeem'd more poſitively knowing, 
ot leſs ni.... | 
Though in all the Letters Patent, for acting Plays, 
Ec. ſince K. Charles the Firfl's Time, there has been 


no mention of the Lord Chamberlain, or of any Sub- Wk the 


ordination to his Command, or Authority yet it was g 
fill taken for granted; that no Letters Patent, 15 eln in 
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the bare Omiſſian of ſuch a great Officers Name, colt 
have 2 or taken aut of his Hands, 
ercis'd over the Theatre. The common Gpinions | 
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that common Fame | us, is that 
of the Maid: © Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which was forbid in King Charles the Second's Time, 
ty an Order from the Lord Chamberlain. For what 
Reaſon this Interdiction was laid upon it, the Politicks. 
if thoſe Days, have only left us to gueſs, Some faid, _ 
ut the killing of the King, in that Play, while the 
magical Death of King Charles the Firſt, was then ſo 
eld in People's Memory, was an Object too her- 
bly impious, for a publick Entertainment. 2 
2 
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makes this Conjecture ſeem to have ſome Foundaticg, 
is that the celebrated Waller, in Compliment to that 
Court, alter'd the laſt Act of this Play (which is 
printed at the End of his Works) and gave it a ney 
he, wherein the Life of the King is 1 
fav'd,”and the Lady's Matter made up, with a leis ter. 
rible Reparation.” Others have given out, that a re. 
penting Miſtreſs, in a romantick Revenge of her Di. 
ſhonour, killing the King, in the very Bed he expectel 
her to come into, was ſhewing a too rous Exam-· 
eto other Enes, then ſhining at Court, in the 
Rank of Royal Diſtinction; who, if ever their 
Conſeiences ſhould have run equally mad, might hare 
had frequent Opportunities of putting the, Expaation of 
their Frailty, into the like Execution. But this I doubt 
is too deep a Speculation; or too ludicrous a Reafon, ty 
be rely'd on; it being well known, that the Ladies 
then in favour. were not ſo nice, in their Notions, 2 
to think their Preferment their Diſhonour, or their 
Lover a 3 : Befides, that eaſy Monarch lov'd hi 
Roſes, without Thorns; nor do we hear, that | 
much choſe to be himſelf the - firſt Gatherer of then Mu 
The Lucius Junius Brutus of Nat. Lee, was, in the | 
ſame Reign, ſilenc'd aftef the third Day of acting it Ne 
it being objected that the Plan, and Sentiments of Met 
had too boldly vindicated, and might enflame Repub- 
lican 1 Dry ) — 
A Prologue (by Dryden) to the Prophete/s, was ſo Aue 
bid by che Lord ret, after the firſt 27 6 its bein s t 
| ſpoken. This happen'd when King William was proſe o ha 
cuting the War in tre/and: It muſt be confeſs'd, tui Y: 
this Prologue had ſome familiar, metaphorical Snen fp 
at the Revolution itſelf; and as the Poetry of it walht'P ys 
the Offence of it was leſs pardonable. Row | 
The Tragedy of Mary Queen of Scotland, had bee 
offer'd to the Stage twenty Years before it was adted 
But from the profound Penetration of the Maſter "tab! 
the Revels, who ſaw political Spectres in it, Fed 
never appear'd in the Preſentation, it had lain, 
lang upon the Hands of the Author; who had at \% 1 
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be good Farti R fa- 
ave it 4 > The en had the. Goodneſa to refer 
de Merit of his lay, to, the-Opinion of that noble 
os although. be. Wag. not her 's Lord Gham- 
lain; upon cen to ng — way. 
innocent Inece, at was; ſaon aſter 
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his, The Carl of Efex, Anne Bullen, and Mary Jui 
Scots, Which tho” they are all written in the moſt bay 
ren, barbarous Style, that was ever able to keep poſt. 
ſion of the Stage, have all intereſted the Hearts of N 
Auditors. To what then could this Succeſs be owing, WF” * 
but to the intrinſick, and naked Value of the well οι 
ducted Tales, he has fimply told us? There is ſone 
thing ſo happy in the Diſpoſition of all his Fables ; alP ! 
his chief Characters are into ſuch natural Cir 
cumſtances of Diſtreſs, that their Miſery, or Afflictia 
wants very little Aſſiſtance from the Ornaments of 85 = 
or Words to fi them. When a ſkilful Actor h 
ſituated, his plaintive Tone of Voice, the (f 
of Sorrow from his Eye, his ſlowly graceful Geſt e 
his humble Sighs of Reſignation under his Calamitia rd 
All theſe, I ſay, are ſometimes without a Tongue, cen 
qual to the ſtrongeſt. Eloquence. At ſuch a Time, th 
attentive Auditor ſupplies from his -own Heart, what 
ever the Poet's Language may fall ſhort of, in Exp 
fron, and melts himſelf into every Pang of Humanity 
2 the like Misfortunes in real Life could have i 
ſpir | 25 
And what I have obſery'd, whenever I ſee a Trage 
defective in its Fable, let there be never ſo many fin 
Lines ingit ; Thope I ſhall be forgiven; if I impute th 
DefeR, to the Idleneſs, the weak Judgment, or ba 
ren Invention of the Author. * 

If I ſhould be aſk'd, why I have not always, 1 
ſelf, follow'd the Rules I would impoſe upon othen 
I can only anſwer, that whenever I have not, I lic 
qually to the ſame critical Cenſure. But hart t. 
often oblerv'd a better than ordinary Syle thrown affe 
upon the looſe, and wandering Scenes of an ill cho | 
Story, I imagin'd theſe Obſervations might conria ap- 
ſome future Author, of how great Advantage a Fangen f. 
well plann'd muſt be to a Man of any tolerable Genii¶ Dr 

All this, I own, is leading my Reader out of ing, 
Way; But if he has as much Time upon his Hanarnce, 
as I have, (provided we are neither of us tir'd) it m 
be equally to the Purpoſe, what he reads, or W 
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I write of. But as I have no] Objeftion to:'Method, 

hen it is not troubleſome, I return to my Subject. 
Hitherto we have ſeen no very unreaſonaBle In- 

dance of this abſolute Power of Lend Chamberlain, 

\ough we were to admit, that no one knew of any 

al Law, or conſtruction of Law, by which this Power 

z5 given him. I ſhall now offer Facts relating a 
o it of a more extraordinary Nature, which n 
y Reader to give a Name to. 

About the middle of King William Reign, an Or 


r of the Lord Chamberlain was,” ſubſiſting, 
at no Actor of either Company, ſhould preſume to 


o from one, to the other, without a Di e from 
cir reſpective Managers, and the Permiſſion of the 
ord Chamberlain. Notwi ing ſuch Order, 
well being uneaſy at the Favour, Vill, was then 
ling into, had without ſuch Diſcharge, left the Dru- 
lane Theatre, and engag' d himſelf to that of Lin- 
n- Fields : but by what follows, it will appear, 
at this Order was not ſo much intended, to do bot 
hem good, as to do, that which the Court chiefly 
ur'd ( Lincolus: Ern. Fir no harm. For when 
— ds diffatisfy'd at his Station there too, he re- 
d to Drury-Lanxe (as he had before gone from it) 
thout a 2 But halt a little ] here, on this 
of the Queſtion, the Order was to ſtand, in force, 
| the ſame Offence againſt it now, was not to be 
2 paſs d over. He was the next Day taken up 19 

eſſenger, and confin d to the Porter's Lodge, g 

| 


ere, to the beſt of my Remembrance, he remain'd' 
put two Days; when the M ers of Lincalb . N 
4 not thinking an Actor of his looſe Character 
rth their farther Trouble, gave him up; though 
haps he was releas'd, for ſome better Reaſon. HE 
mn this Occaſion, the next Day, behind the Scenes, 1 
Drury-Lane, a Perſon of great Quality, in my | © 
ing, enquiring of Powell, into the Nature of his 
ence, aſter he had heard it, told him, That if he 
had Patience, or Spirit enough, to have ws, 
7 : 


fy ON rtl 


4 
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Coninement: till he had given him Notice of 
— — a handf0mer” Way" of 108 
var af ie: 
_ Another Time the ſame” cor,  Powtll, wis Was p 
vyol'd at M Coffer-houſe;' in” Diſpute aboit U 
Play houſe Affairt, — Gentleman, whoſe} 
mily had been ſometimes Maſters of it ; a Complnt 
this Inſolence was, in the Abſenee of the Lord Ct 
—_—_ — — to the Viee-Chamberly 
— ie, thie He een kink 
to carry hiv'power of 'redref 
As — poſſibly got: For PoutIThaving a ba 
in the Play, that was aRed the Day after ; the Vi 
Chamberlain ſerit an Order to fllenee the whole ( 
for having ſuſfer dq Prell to appeur upon l 
before he had made that Gentleman Satisfil 
the Mafters of the Theatre had'had 1 
Notice & of Powell's Miſbehaviour: Howwevet, this 0 
der was obey d, and remain'd in Force for two or thi 
till the ſame Authority ws =_ or advitf 
to revo it. From the Meaſurey urd Gent 
mam took for his Redeeſs;* Je mays befor g'd How f 
it was taken · for granted, that à Lord 5 
an ahſolute Power dver the Theatre: | 
I hall now give an Inſtance of an" Auf who l 
the Reſclutiom to ſtand "the: Defenbe of his | 
betty, r and Was 


e 
— — roy 


in his- Nature, he coal 


ſeldom dong eafy eaſy in any Theatre, Where I * L 
not to ſay Injuſtice, We often Pera revail'd; ye in a 
'Copdutt-of his Affairs, he was à prudeal 5 


prin Cop He therefore pers ls uſual Care; iii 
he returmd to act under the Patent, in Dr l 
to have his Articles drawn firm and binding: 

having fome* Reafon''to think" the Patente had i 
dealt fairly with him, he quitted rhe Stage, 1 
would ct no more, rather chuſing "to loſe his wit 


ever unſatisfy d, Demands, than go through | 
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cable, and tedious Courſe of the Law to recover 
1 But the Patentee, who (from other People's whe 
ant) knewthe Value of him, and who wan 

> have him ſooner back, than the Law could reibt 
ring him, thought the ſurer Way would be, to 
geſire a ſhorter Redreſs from the Authori of the Lord 
mt are 


2 mma his plaint, a 
eſſen — 


4 — to Noravich, 
ow gy — was, to im up, in Cuſtody : | 


who — Money in his Pocket, 
10 bog 225 Liberty at his Heart, was not, in 
he leaſt, — by this formidable Summons. 
e was ved e it, with a particular Chear- 
ge ing his Fellow- traveller, the Meſſen- 
al che Way in inthe Coach (for he had proteſted a- 
inſt riding hee ——— — 
. m taſting. as he 
d his C — be defray d, he, at ev 
'call'd for the beſt Dainties the Country „ 
rc, or a retended weak Appe tite could”; 
is Rate jollily roll'd on, more with the Air a 
aunt, than a Journey, or a Party of Pleaſure, than 
a poor Devil in durance. Upon his Arrival in 
own, he immediately apply'd to the Lord Chief 
tice Holt, fer his Habeas Corpus. As his Caſe was 
ething particular, that eminent, and learned Mi- 
ter of the Law took a particular Notice of it : For 
ger was not only diſcharg'd, but the Proceſs of his 
dnfinement (according to common Fame) had a Cen- 
paſs'd upon it, in Court, which I doubt, I am 
Lawyer enough to repeat ! To conclude, the off 
dus 5 ts in this Affair finding, that, in Dagger, 
miſtaken their Man, were mollify d into 
and (as he afterwards told me) 
il d ſomething, in his Ear, that took away Dog - 
's farther Uneafineſs about it. 
__ theſe Inſtances we ſee how naturally Power only 
aded on Cuſtom, is apt, where the Law is f1- 
I, to run into Exceſſes, and while it laudably pre- 
d to govern others, how hard it is to govern it- 
But fince the Law has lately open'd its _— . 
* an 


9 


r 
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and has ſaid plainly, that ſome out of« this, Power © 

overn the Theatre ſhall be, and is plac'd in a pry 
Perfon ; and as it is evident, that Power of 5 
white Staff, ever ſince it has been in the noble Hard 
that now holds it, has been uſed with the utmoſt 1s 

nity, I would beg leave of the murmuring Multituds 
who frequent the Theatre, to offer them a ſimple Qu 
ſion or two, vix. Pray Gentlemen, how came yu, 
or rather your Forefathers never to be mutinous, up 
any of the occaſional Facts I have related? And why 
have you been ſo often tumultuous, upon a Law's be 
ing made, that only confirms a leſs Power, than wa 
formerly exercis'd, without any Law to ſupport i] 
You cannot ſure, ſay, ſuch Diſcontent is either ji 
or natural, unleſs you allow it a Maxim in your Pe 
liticks, that power exercis'd avithout Law, is a | 
Grievance, than the ſame Power exercis'd accordy 
to Law ! Leg; 

Having thus given the cleareſt View I was able, 
the uſual Regard paid to the Power of a Lord Chan 
berlain, the — will more eaſily conceive, why 
Influence, and Operation that Power muſt natural 
have, in all Theatrical Revolutions ; and particular 
an the complete Re-union, of both Companies, whid 
happan'd in the Year following. 


= 
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C HAP. XI, 


me. Chimerical”' Thoughts of making the 

Stage uſeful; Some, to its Reputation, 'The 
Patent unprofitable, to all the - Proprietors, 
but one. A fourth "Part of it given away 
10 Colonel Brett. A Digreſſion to his Me- 
mory. Te lu Companies of Actors re- 
mited, by his Iniereſt, and Management. 
The firſt Direction of Opera's only, given 
0% Mr. Swiney, _ 


ROM the Time, that the Company of Actors, 
in the Hay Manet, was recruited with thoſe from 
- Lane, and came into the Hands of their new) 
rector, Sewiney, the Theatre for three or four Vears 
lowing, ſuffer d ſo many Convulfions, and was 
own every other Winter under ſuch different In- 
s, and Management, before it came to a firm and 
ing Settlement, that I am doubtful, if the moſt can- 
Reader will have Patience, to go through a full, 
| fair Account of it: And yet I would-fain flatter 
ſelf, that thoſe, who are not too wiſe, to frequent 
Theatre (or have Wit enough to diſtinguiſh what 
of Sights there, either do Honour, or Diſgrace to 
may think their national Diverſion no contempti- 
Subject, for a more able Hiſtorian, than I pretend 
e: If T have any particular Qualification, for the 
more than another, it is that I have been an ocu- 
linels of the ſeveral: Facts, that are to fill up the 
of my Volume-4 and am, perhaps, the only Per- 
living (however unworthy) from whom the ſame 
erials can be collected; but let them come from 
m they may, whether, at beſt, they will be worth 
ing; perhaps a Judgment may be better form'd af- 
| patient; Peruſal of the following Digreſſion. 

a noo e e 


A j 
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In whatever cold Eſteem, the Stage may be, 

the wiſe, and powerful; it is not ſo 8 — 
to thoſe, who contendedly enjoy it in its loweſt C 
dition, as that Condition of it, is to thoſe, who (tho 
they cannot but know, to how valuable a publick 
a Theatre, well eftabliſh'd, might be rais'd) yet þ 
ſo many civiliz'd Nations, have neglected it. This pe 
haps will be call'd thinking my own wiſer, than 
the wiſe Heads, in Europe. But I hope a more hy 
ble Senſe will be given to it; at leaſt I only meu 
that if ſo many Governments have their Reaſons, f 
their Diſregard of their Theatres, thoſe: Reaſons m 
be deeper, than my Capacity has yet been able 
dive into: If therefore my fimple Opinion is a vm 
one, let the car of it expoſe me: And thou 
I am only building a Theatre in the Air, it is they 
however, at ſo little Expence, and in ſo much beth 
a Taſte, than any J have yer ſeen, that I cannot qr. 
ſaying of it, as a wiſer Man did (it may be) wail 
wiſer Occafion : „ "72 


e en retius itt, 


| Candidus imperti 3 ff tone ; 15 
Give me leave to play, with my Project, in Fang, 
I fay then, that as I allow nothi . 


debaſe and corrupt the Minds of a e, than 1 
centious Theatre; ſo under a juſt, and proper Eſtabli 
ment, it were poſhble to make it, as a ntly 
| N noms * — ere wy 

all the Arguments, might be given 

inion, or to enforce it by Prookz * 
might ſwell this ſhort Digreſſion to a Volume; 1! 
therefore truſt the Validity of what I have laid « 
to a ſingle Fact, that may be ſtill freſn, in the Ma 
ry of many living Spectators. When the Trap 
of Cato was firſt aRed, let us call to mind the! 
ble Spirit of Patriotiſm, which that Play then 
fus'd into the Breaſts of a free People, that ci 
ed to it; with what affecting Force, was that! 
elevated of Human Virtues recommended?! 


p—— — 2 P 
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he falſe Pretenders to it felt an unwilling Conviction, 
nd made it a Point of Honour to be foremoſt; in their 
Approbation; and this too at a Time, when the fer · 
nented Nation had their different Views of Govern- 
ent. Vet the ſublime Sentiments of Liberty in that 
enerable Character, rais'd in every ſenſible Hearer 
ach conſcious Admiration, ſuch compell'd Aſſent to 
he Conduct of a ſuffering Virtue, as even demanded - 
wo almoſt irreconcileable Parties to embrace, and 
in in their equal Applauſes of it. Now not to take 
om the Merit of the Writer, had that Play never 
pme to the Stage, how much of this valuable Effect 
it muſt have been loſt ? It then could have had n 
ore immediate Weight with the Publick, than our 
ring upon the many ancient Authors, through 
hoſe Works the ſame Getimonts have been, perhaps, 
6 profirably diſpers d, tho amongſt Millions of Rea- 
rs ;: but by bringing ſuch Sentiments to the Theatre, 
dd into Action, what a ſuperior Luſtre did they ſhine 
ith ? There Cato breath'd again in Life; and tho? 
 periſh'd in the Cauſe of Liberty, his Virtue was 
IRorious, and left the Triumph of it in the Heart 
every melting Spectator. If Effects like theſe, are 
udable ; if the Repreſentation of ſuch Playscan car- 
Conviction with ſo much Pleaſure, to the Under- 
nding, have they not vaſtly. the Advantage of any 
der human Helps to Eloquence ? What equal Me- 
od can be found to lead or ſtimulate the Mind. to 
quicker Senſe of Truth, and Virtue, or warm a 
ple into the Love and Practice of ſuch Principles, 
might be at once a Defence, and Honour to their 
untry ? In what ſhape could we liſten to Virtue 
th equal Delight or Appetite of Inſtruction? The 
ind of Man is naturally free, and when he is com- 
I'd, or menac'd into any Opinion that he does 
t readily» conceive, he is more apt to doubt the 
th of it, than when his Capacity is led By De- 
ht into Evidence and Reaſon. To preſerve a Thea- 
in this Strength, and Purity of Morals, is, I grant, 
at the wiſeſt Nations, have not been able to per- 
tuate, or to tranſmit long to their. Poſterity + But 
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this Difficulty will rather heighten, than take from the 
Honour of the Theatre : The greateſt mh have 
cay'd, for want of proper Heads to guide 
Ruins of them ſometimes have been the Subject le | 
tres, that could not be, themſelves exempt, from | 
various Revolutions: Vet may not the moſt naw 
Inference from all this be, That the Talents requiſt 
do form good Actors, great Writers, and true ſudg 
were like thoſe of wiſe and memorable Miniſter, 
well the Gifts of Fortune, as of Nature, and not: 
ways to be found, in all Climes or Ages. Or d 
there be a ſtronger modern Evidence of the Value 
dramatick Performances, than that in many Countng 
where the papal Religion prevails, the Holy Poli 
{though it allows not 8 an Actor Chriſtian Burial) 
c conſcious of the Uſefulneſs of his Art, it will ft 
quently take in the Affiſtance of the Theatre, tog 
even Sacred Hiſtory in a Tragedy, a Recommendat 
to the more pathetick Regard of their People. H 
can ſuch Principles, in the Face of the World, re! 
the Bones of a Wretch the loweſt Benefit of Chrif 
Charity, after having admitted his Profeſſion | 
Which they deprive him of chat Charity) to ſervet 
folemn Purpoſes of Religion? How far then h 
Religious Inhumanity ſhort of that famous Paint 
who, to make his Crarifix a Maſter-piece of Nan 
Kabb'd the innocent Hireling, from whoſe Body 
drew it; and having heighten'd the Holy Pom 
wich his laſt Agonies of Life, then ſent it to be 
conſecrated Ornament of an Altar ? Though wel 
only the AY 6 of common Fame, for this vt 
yet be it true, or falſe, the Compariſon will fil 
juſt. Or let me aſk another Queſtion more bum 
political. 
How came the Athenians to lay out an hu 
: thouſand Pounds, upon the Dede a of one i 
＋ of Sophocles ? Not ſure, as it was me 
Spektacle for Idleneſs, or Viduacy of Thou 
gape at, but becauſe it was the moſt rational, ms 
ſiruQtive, and delightful Compoſition, "that 5 
Wit ha bad yet arriv d at; and. W R | 


2 
len it 


thy to be the Entertainment of a wiſe, and warlike 
ation: And it may be ſtill a Queſtion, whether the 
apbocles inſpir'd this publick Spirit, or this publick 
oirit inſpir d the Sophocies E 

But alas! as the Power of giving, or receiving ſuch 
3 from either of uſes, ſeems 
. an End ; now 1:have ſhot my Bolt, Teal 
ſcend to talk more like a Man of the Age I live in: 
| * what Þ alf this to a common Eagh 
_ to the Multitude f gd Jobn Trott will 
that if he were to believe what | have ſaid 
Athenians, he is at moſt but aſtoniſh'd at it ; 
at that if the twentieth Part of the Sum I have 
zention'd were to be apply d out of our publick Mo- 
, to the Setting the beſt Tragedy, the niceſt 
oddle in the Nation could produce, it would, pro- 
ably raiſe the Paſſions hi * thoſe. that did 12 


ith an Inſurrection, as the — lane ef the 


ö than 1 a publick Fund to 5 — ——— 
roly, Mr. Trott, iI cannot but own, that I am very 
uch of your Opinion: Iam; only concera'd, Bo 
e Theatre has not a better Pretence to the Care and 

aer Confideration of thoſe Governments, where it 
tolerated; but. as what F have ſaid will not proba- 


oF} 40 it arp 2 Lhave not put you aut 

0 2 — w good Wiles. der un 
* To dude ch. * 15, forthe Su 7 
* o con 18 pport of 
ge, what is xn eum ax Go, muſt be low / 
d to the Taſte Spectators; Ir Mit is in- 


ſiſtent wich Li ey, eee! 'Tafte, 
len with Lierey; a — 2 


2 ading can have no Share; Whenever, E ſay, ſuch 
e State of the Stage, it-will be as often liable, to n- 


e erable Cenifare,; F 
: 2 Time, not yet out of many cople's Memory, 


be n it ſubfiſted upon its own rational Labours ; when 
vat even 
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it, than in thoſe that might as likely, meet 
d ſo, may hap, be fitter for the Subject of a Trage- 


every low and ſenſeleſa Jollity, 15 h he. | 
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even Succeſs attended an —_— to reduce it to De. 
cency; and when Actors Ives were hardy « 
nough to hazard their Intereſt, in purſuit of ſo dan 
gerous a Reformation. And this Criſis, Tam myſel 
as impatient, as any tir'd Reader can be to arrive x 
1 ſhall therefore endeavour to lead him the ſhortes 
Way to it. But as I am a little jealous of the badneh 
of the Road, I muſt reſerve to my {elf the Liberty d 
calling upon any Matter, in my Way, for a little Rs 
freſhment to whatever Company may have the Cura 

fity, or Goodneſs, to go along With me. 
When the ſole managing Patentee at Drury Las 
for ſeveral Years could never be perſuaded or driven 
any Account with the Adventurers; Sir Thomas $k 
with (who, if I am rightly informed, had an equd 
Share with im) grew weary. of the Affair, that x 
actually made a Preſent of his entire Intereſt in it, y 

on the following Occaſion. _ 3 

6 Sir Thomas happer'd, in the Summer preceding i 
Re-union of the Companies, to make a Viſit to an ind 
mate Friend of his, Colonel Brett, of 'Sandywel, i 
Ghucefterſhire ; where the Pleaſantneſs of the Pha 
and the agreeable Manner of paſſing his Time then 
had rais'd him to ſuch a Gallantry of Heart, that, 
return to the Civitities of his Friend the Colonel, 
made him an Offer of his whole Right in the Patent 
but not to over-rate the Value of his Preſent, told l 
he himſelf had made nothing of it, theſe ten Yar 
But the Colonel (faid he) being a greater Favourite 
the People in Power, and (as he believ'd) among! 
Actors too, than himſelf was, might think of f 
Scheme, to turn it to Advantage, and in chat L 
if he lik'd it, it was at his Service. After a of 
deal of Raillery on both Sides of what Sir f 
mas had not made of it, and the particular Adyn 
ges the Colonel Wass likely to make of it; they c 
to a laughing Reſolution, That an Inſtrument {bd 
be drawn the next Morning, of an abſolute Conveya 
| of the Premiſſes. A Gentleman of the Law, well ku. 
to RRR 
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Time, the next Day produc d the Dec d, accordin 5 


is Inſtructions, in the Preſence of whom, and o || 
thers, it was fign'd, 3 and derer d. to the Pur- | 


— ũ — 
* 4 
* q _ 


ſes therein contain d. 
This Tranſaction ma y be another Inſtance (as I 1 
ave elſewhere obſerv'd) 2 how low a Value, the In- | 1 
zreſt, in a Theatrical Licenſe were then held; tho” it 1 
as viſible, from the Sneceſs of Swwiney in that very . 118 
ear, that with tolerable ent, they could, at. 
o Time, have fail'd of being a profitable Purchaſe. 
The next Thing to be confidered was, what the 
dolonel ſhould do with his new Theatrica! Commiſ- 
on, which, in another's Poſſeſſion, had been of ſo 
tle Importance. Here it may be neceſſary to 
iſe, that this Gentleman was the firſt of any Conki- 
ration, fince m to the Stage, with whom I 
ad contracted a Perſonal Intimacy z which might de 
e Reaſon, why, in this Debate, my Opinion had 
ne weight wi kim: Of this Intimacy too, I am 
more tempted to talk, from the natural Pleaſure 
calling back, in Age, the Purſuits, and happy Ar- 
burs of _— N which, like the Ideas of a 
lightful Spring, a Winter's Rumination, are 
eines equal to "hh former ' Enjoyment of them. 
mall th rather chuſe, in this Place to gra- 
m elf, than my Reader, by ſetting the faireſt 
this Gentleman in view, and by indulging a 
e ie conſcjons Vanity, in ſhewing how early in Lafe, 
ell into the Poſſeſſion of ſo agreeable a | 
utever Failings he might have to others, h 
de to me; nor was he, where he had them, 
t his valuable Qualities to ballance or ſoſten 


ing, give me ſtill a 8 in 
7 Mite of my Ac ' 
his Memory. And it 
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* 
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ſpect, it will give me but little Concern, tho' ny 
critical Readers ffiould think it all Impertinence. 
This Gentleman, then, Henry, was the. eldeſt Sy 
of Hen:y Breit, Eſq; of Cowley, in Glauceſterſtin, 
who coming early to his Eſtate of about two thoy 
ſand a Vear, by the uſual Negligences of young Hein 
had, before this, his eldeſt Son came of Age, ſunk 
it to about half that Value, and that not wholly fig 
from Incumbrances. Mr. Brett, whom I am ſpeak: 
ing of, had his Education, and I might ſay ended i 
at the Univerſity. of Oxford ; for tho“ he was ſettle 
ſome time after at the Temple, he ſo little follows 
the Law there, that his le& of it, made the 
Law (like ſome of his fair and frail , Admirers) y 
often follow him. As he had an uncommon Share 
Social Wit, and a handſome Perſon, with a ſangung 

Bloom in his Complexion, no wonder they perſux 
| ed him, that he might have a better Chance of Fay 
tune, by throwing ſuch Accompliſhments, into th 
| So er World, than by ſhutting them up in a Stu» 

e firſt View, that fires che Head of af young Ge 

tleman of this modiſh Am bition, juſt broke loch 
from Buſineſs, is to cut a Figure (as they call it) | 
a Sjde-box, at the Play, from whence their na 
Step is to the Green Noam behind the. Scenes, ſont 
times their Non ultra. Hither, at laſt then, in 
hopeful*Queſt of his Fortune, came this Gentlem om 
Errant, not doubting, but the fickle; Dame, while : 
was thus qualify'd to receive her, might be temp! 
- to fall into his And though, poſſiply, the Chan 
of our Theatrical Nymphs might have their Share, 
drawing him thither z yet, in my - Obſervation, # 
moſt,” viſible Cauſe, of his firſt coming, was a m. 
ſincere Paſſion he had conceiy d for a fair full - bottom 
Perriwig, which I then wore in my firſt Play of 
Fool in Faſhion, in the Year 1695. For it is to 
noted, that the Beaux of . thoſe Pays, were of a qu 
different Caſt, from the modern Stamp, and had mt 
of the Statelineſs of the Peacock in their Mien, 5 
(which now. ſeems to be their higheſt Emulation) 
pert Air of a Lapwig. Now) whatever Rn = 


, l 
+ % 7 
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hiloſophers may have, for a ſine Perriwig ; my 
riend, who was not to deſpiſe the World, but to 

e in it, knew very well, that ſo material an Article 
Drefs, upon the Head of a Man of Senſe, if it be- 
ime him, could never fail of drawing to him a more 
rtial Regard, and Benevolence, than could poſlibly 
hop'd for, in an Ill-made one. This perhaps may 
een the grave Cenſure, which fo youthful a Pur- 
ie might otherwiſe have laid upon him: In a 
ord, he made his Attack upon this Perriwig, as 
pur young Fellqws generally do upon a Lady of Plea- 
e; firſt, by a few familiar Praiſes of her Perſon, 
id then, a civil Enquiry into the Price of it. But 
don his obſerving me a little ſarpriz'd at the Levity 

his Queſtion, about a Fop's Perriwig, he began to 
ly himſelf, wi much Wit and Humour, upon. ; 
e Folly of his Fondneſs for it, that he ſtruck me — 
ith an equal Defire of granting any Thing, in my 
wer, to oblige” ſo facetious a Cuſtomer. This ſin- 
ilar Beginning of our Converſation, and the mutual _ 
poghs that enſued upon it, ended in an Agreement, 
fniſh our in that Night, over a Bottle.” «© © 
If it were poſſible, the Relation of the happy In- 
cretions which paſs'd between us that Night, could 
ve the tenth Part of the Pleaſure, I then receiv'd 
om them, I could ftill repeat them with Delight: 
it as it may be doubtful, whether the Patience of a 
eader may be quite ſo ſtrong, as the Vanity of an 
thor, I ſhall cut it ſhort, by * ſaying, That 
bole Bottle was the Sire of many a jolly Dozen, that 
ſome Years following, like orderly Children, 
enever they were call'd for, came into the fame 
dmpany; * Nor indeed, did I think from that Time, 
heneyer he was to be had, any. Evening could be 
reeably enjoy'd without him. But the conti- 
lance of our Intimacy, perhaps, may be thus ac- 
ted or. OM rb et 
He who can taſte Wit in another, may, in ſome 
de aid to have it bhimſelf: Now, as I always had 
eee bleſs myſelf for the Folly) ſtill have a quick 
0 | | Reliſh 
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Reliſh of whatever did, or can give me 
This Gentleman could not but ſee the youthful 
I was generally rais'd to, whenever 1 the H 
neſs of a Titre & tite with him; and it ma ; 
Point, 3 Wit is is not s often inſpir 


per Attention, as by teſt Reply, to it. 
| fore as he had Wit =—_— any. two People, 
had Attention enough * an „ there could 


well be a ſocial Roe on either 
Peron it may be true, onr'y: en of « 
erſon is a —— a partial to i 

ys ; yet this Gentleman ſeldom ſaid any hin 

=? 6 of the plaineſ Perla 

Fa Such a continual Defire to Pons, it 

imagin'd, could not but, ſometimes 
a little Me vent Flattery, rather than. not ſucceed i 
And I, perhaps, might be one e Flies, that 


ht in this Dr a youn 
1 an Actor, in ſome aver 


Favour, — or not, 


ſuch Appearances, at leaſt were pla e Pret 
Rong for an amicable. Adulation to ralarge » 
Sallies of it a leſs Vanity, than mine m 
"at — wroteon bas reſiſt. Whatever this Weak 
my fide might be, I was not alone in it; for I have 
E 2 Condition ſay, who knew the V 
as well as moſt Men that live in it, that let his Di 
tion be everſomuch upon its guard, he never fell 
* Brett's Company without being loth to leave 
or carrying away a better Opinion of himſelf 
it. If his Convertation had this Effect among 
Men ; what muſt we ſuppoſe to have been the Go 
quence, when he gave it a yet ſofter turn among 
ir — 4 Here now, a Frexch Novelliſt woul 
retty Lies of him; but as I chuſe to 
_— 4 — of that ſort, Lihall only borrow 
ey hr of that Language, and tell you, 1 
ord, that I knew ne e of his being 
Homme à bonne Fortune. 2 — his freq 
7 might generally keep him, from the 
— 5 he knew this was à 
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20 liquoriſh to laſt ; and therefore had Reflexion e- 
ough, to be govern'd by the Advice of his Friends, 
o turn theſe his Advantages of Nature to a better 
ſe, 
Among the many Men of Condition, with whopt 
iis Converſation had recommended him, to an Inti- 
pacy ; Sir Thomas Skipwith had taken a particular In- 
lination to him; and as he had the Advancement of 
is Fortune, at Heart, introduc'd him, where there was 
Lady, who had enough in her Power, to diſencum- 
er him of the World, and make him every way eaſy, 
or Life. 
While he was in purſuit of this Affair, in which no 
ime was to be loft (for the Lady was to be in Town 
t for three Weeks) I one Da fand him idling be- 
ind the Scenes, before the Play was begun. Upon 
bt of him, I took the uſual Freedom he allow'd 
te, to rate him roundly, for the Madneſs of not im- 
poving every Moment, in his Power, in what was 
ſuch Conſequence to him. Why are you not (ſaid 
where you know you only ſhould be ? If your De- 
en ſhould once get Wind, in the Town, the Ill-will 
your Enemies, or the 8 of the Lady's 
jends, may ſoon blow up your 


the bare Appearance of a Gentleman. But 
is impoſſible: to proceed, without ſome Apology, 
r the very familiar Circumitance, that is to follow. 

Yet, as it might not be ſo trivial in its Effect, 
[ fear it may be in the Narration, and is a Mark 
that Intimacy, which is neceſſary ſhould be known, 
d been between us, I will honeſtly make bold with 
y Scruples, and let the plain Truth of my Story 


11 is Chance for Contempt, or Approbation. 
» to Aſter twenty es, to clear himſelf of the Ne- 
row et, 1 had fo wa charg'd him with, he con- 


ded them, with telling me, he had been out all 
> Morning, upon Buſineſs, and that his Linnen was 
d much fſoil'd, to be ſeen in Company. Oh, ho! 


d J, is that all? Come along with me, we will 
5 : 


| con, 


r 


g * which, in 
pur Circumſtances of Life, cannot be long ſupported, 
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ſoon get over that dainty Difficulty : Upon which | 
Haul'd him, by the Sleeve into my Shifting - Rog 
he either ſtaring, laughing, or benin back all tiy 
Way. There, when 1 had lock'd him in, I began n 

ſtrip off my upper Cloaths, and bade him do the {ane; 

Nilf ke.either id not, or would not, ſeem to under. 
ſtand me, and continuing his Laugh, cry'd, What! j 
the Puppy mad? No, no, only poſitive, ſaid I; f 
look you, in ſhort, the Play is ready to begin, and d 
Parts that you, and I, are to act to Day, are not d 
equal Conſequence; mine of young Reweller (i 
.Greernwich-Park) is but a Rake; but whatever yt 
may be, you are not to appear ſo ; therefore take n 
Shirt, and give me yours; for depend upon't ſtay hey 
you ſhall not, and ſo go about your Bufineſs, I 
.conclude, we fairly chang'd Linnen, nor could hisMe 
ther's have wrap'd him up more fortunately ; for i 
about ten Days he marry'd the Lady. In a Year g 
two after his Marriage, he was choſen a Member 9 
that Parliament, which was ſitting, when King Willi 
dy'd. And, upon the raifing of ſome new Regiment 
was made Lieutenant-colonel, to that of Sir Char 
Hotham. But as his Ambition extended not beyond ier 
Bounds of a Park Wall, and a pleaſant Retreat in ti 
Corner of it, which with too much Expence he in 
Juſt finiſh'd, he, within another Year, had leave to i 
fign his Company to a younger Brother. Ve: 
- This was the Figure, in Life, he made, when er 

Thomas Skipawith ought him the moſt proper Peru en 
to oblige (if it could be an Obligation) with the! 
ſent of his Intereſt in the Patent. And from thel 
Anecdotes of my Intimacy with him, it may be lei 
Surprize, when he came to Town inveſted with He. 

new Theatrical Power, that I ſhould be the firſt e Ne. 
- ſon, to whom he took any Notice of it. And nd 
withſtanding he knew I was then engag'd, in ano 
Intereſt at the Hay-Market, he deſired we might co” © 
ſider together, of the beſt Uſe he could make of Mei 
aſſuring me at the ſame Time, he ſhould think it 
none to himſelf, unleſs it could in ſome Shape!“ 
turn'd to my Advantage. This friendly * 
| thougt 
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though it might be generdus in him to make, was not 
xeedful, to incline me, in whatever might be honeſtly in 
my Power, whether by Intereſt or Negotiation, to 
ſerve him. My firſt Advice therefore, was, That he 
ſhould produce his Deed to the other managing Pa- 
tentee of Drury-Lane, and demand immediate En- 
trance to a joint Poſſeſſian of all Effects, and Pow- 
rs, to which that Deed had given him an equal Ti- 
le. After which, if he met with no Oppoſition, to 
his Demand (as upon ſight of it he did not) that he 
ſhould be ood _ any n from his 
ollegue, in whatever he might propoſe, in carrying 

dn ny Affair, but to let Log ſee, hae he was ne 
min'd in all his Meaſures. Yet to heighten that Re- 
dlution, with an Eaſe and Temper in his manner, as 
{ he took it for granted, there could be no n 
ade, to whatever he had a Mind to. For that this 

ſethod, added to his natural Talent of Perſuading, 
ould impergeptibly lead his Collegue, into a Reli- 
nce on his ſuperior Underſtanding, That, however 
tle he car'd for Buſineſs, he ſhould give himſelf 
Air at leaſt, of Enquiry into what had been done, 

it what he intended to do, might be thought more 
onſiderable, and be the readier comply'd with: For 
he once ſuffer'd his Collegue to ſeem wiſer than 

imſelf, there would be no end of his perplexing him 
th abſurd, and dilatory Meaſures ; direct, and plain 
deln being à Quality his natural Diffidence would 
eyer ſuffer Fim to be Maſter of ; of which, his not 
omplying with his verbal Agreement with Swwzzey, 
hen the Hay-Market Houſe was taken for both their 
Jes, was an Evidence. And though ſome People 
ought it Depth, and Policy in him, to keep Things 
ſten in Confuſion, it was ever my Opinion they over- 
ted his Skill, and that, in reality his Parts were too 
eak, for his Poſt, in which he always acted, to 
ie beſt of his Knowledge. That his late Collegue, 
ir Thomas Skipewith, had truſted too much to his Ca- 
city, for this ſort of Buſineſs ; and was treated by 
n accordingly, without ever receiving any Profits 

U 2: from 
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from it, for ſeveral Years ; Inſomuch that when he 

found his Intereſt in ſuch deſperate Hands, he thougjy 

the beſt Thing he could do with it was, (as he {ay) 
to give it away, Therefore if he (Mr. Brett) cod 
once fix himſelf, as I had advis'd, upon a differ; 
Foot with this, hitherto untractable Manager, the h. 
fineſs would ſoon run through whatever Channel he 
might have a Mind to lead it. And though I alloy 
the greateſt Difficulty he would meet with, woll 
be in getting his Conſent to a Union of the ty 
Companies, which was the only Scheme that coulf 
raiſe the Patent to its former Value, and which I kney, 
this cloſe Manager, would ſecretly lay poſſible Ru 
in the Way to ; yet it was viſible, there was a Wy 
of reducing him to Compliance : For though, it wa 
true his Caution would never part with a Straw, . 
way of Conceſſion, yet to a high Hand he wobl 
give up any Thing, provided he was ſuffer'd to key 
is Title to it: If his Hat were taken from his Head, 
in the Street, he would make no farther Reſiſtance 
than to ſay, I am not 2 to part with it. Mud 
Jeſs would he have the Reſolution openly to opp 
any juſt Meaſures, when he ſhould find one, who with 
an equal Right, to his, and with a known Intereſt t 
bring them about, was reſolv'd, to go through it 

them. 
Now though I knew my Friend was as thoroug| 
ly acquainted with this Patentee's Temper, as my { 
et I thought it not amiſs to quicken and ſupper 
his Reſolution, by confirming to him, the little Tra 
ble he would meet with, in purſuit of the Union 
had advisd him to; for it muſt be known, that «ly 
our Side, Trouble was a Sort of Phyſick we did u 
much care to take: But as the Fatigue of this a 
fair was likely to be lower'd by a good deal of E 
tertainment, and Humour, which would naturally e 
ge him, in his dealing with ſo exotick a Partner; 
E. that this ſoftening the Buſineſs, into a Diver 
on, would leſſen every Difficulty, that lay in our Wi 
to it. 

However copiouſly I may have indulg'd my felf 


— 
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this Commemoration of a Gentleman, with whom T 
had paſs d ſo many of my . Days, with Pleaſure, 
yet the Reader may by this Inſight into his Character, 
and by that of the other Patentee, be better able to 
judge of the ſecret Springs, that gave Motion to, or 
obſtructed ſo conſiderable an Event, as that of the Re- 
union of the two Companies of Actors in 1709. Tn 
Hiſtories of more weight, for want of fuck-Partieulars, . 
e are often deceiv'd in the true Cauſes of Facts, that 
moſt _ rs to oo let into 5 DJ —_— 
makes us aſcribe to Policy, or falſe Appearances of 
Viſdom, what perhaps, in Reality, Wis the mere Ef- 
ect of Chance or Humour. 74 27 
Immediately after Mr. Brett was admitted as a joint 
Patentee, he made uſe of the Intimacy he had with 
e Vice-Chamberlain to aſſiſt his Scheme of this in- 
ended Union, in which he fo far prevail'd, that it was 
don after left to the particular Care of the ſame Vice- 
hamberlain, to give him all the Aid, and Power ne-- 
ſary to the bringing what he defired, to Perfection. 
The Scheme was, to have but one Theatre for Plays, 
| another for Operas, under ſeparate Intereſts. And 
is the generality of Spectators, as well as the moſt. 
pprov'd Actors, had been ſometime calling for, as the 
nly Expedient to recover the Credit of the Stage, and 
te valuable Intereſts of its Managers. | 63772 
As the Condition of the Comedians at this Time is 
Aken Notice of in my Dedication of the O45 Re- 
»ment, to the Marquis (now Duke) of Nent, and 
hen Lord Chamberlain, which. was publifyd above 
irty Years ago, when I had no thought of ever 
oubling the World with this Theatrical Hiſtory, I 
e no Reaſon why it may not paſs, as a Voucher of 
e Facts Iam now FRN of; I ſhall therefore give 
em, in the very Light I then ſaw them. After ſome 
Icknowledgment for his Lordſhip's Protection of our- 
Hay-Market ) Theatre, it is further faid——— 
* The Stage has, for many Years, till of late, 
groan'd under the greateſt Diſcouragements, which. 
have been very much, if not wholly owiny to the 


Miſmanagement of thoſe, that have aukwardly go- 
U 3 «. yern'd 
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tc yern'd it. Great Sums have been ventur'd un 
„ empty Projects, and Hopes of immoderate Gain 
„ and when thoſe Hopes have fail'd, the Loſs by 
been tyrannically deducted out of the Actors gab 
„ ry. And if your Lordſhip had not redeem'd the 
This is meant of our being ſuffer'd to come over 
* Iwiney——they were very near being wholly h 
«© aſide, or at leaſt the Uſe of their Labour was to! 
« ſwallow'd up, in the pretended Merit of Singing a 
% Dancing.” 
What follows, relates to the Difficulties in deali 
with the then impracticable Manager, wiz. 
* And though your Lordſhip's Tendeng 
* of oppreſſing, is ſo very juſt, that you have nit 
16 ſtaid to convince a Man of your good Intentia 
« to him, than to do him even a Service againſt h 
« Will ; yet ſince your Lordſhip has ſo happily beg 
. « the Eſtabliſhment of the ſeparate Diverſions, we ln 
« in hope, that the ſame Juſtice, and Reſolutin 
« will till perſuade you, to go as ſucceſsfully throw 
« with it. But while any Man is ſuffer'd to confou 
« the Induſtry, and Uſe of them, by acting publi 
« in Oppoſition to yobr Lordſhip's equal Intentioy 
« under a falſe, and intricate Pretence of not bei 
< able to comply with them; the Town is likely! 
* be more entertain'd with the private D iſſentin 
than the publick Performance of either, andt 
Actors, in a perpetual Fear, and Neceſſity of petiti 
« ing your Lordſhip every Seaſon, for new Relief 
Such was the State of the Stage, immediately pr 
ceding the Time of Mr. Brett's being admitted 
joint Patentee, who, as he ſaw, with clearer bt 
what was its evident Intereſt, left no proper Meal 
unattempted, to make this, ſo long defpair'd of, Un 
practicable. The moſt apparent Difficulty to be 
over, in this Affair, was, what could be done for 5 
#ey, in conſideration of his being oblig'd to give | 
thoſe Actors, whom the Power and Choice of the Lon 
Chamberlain had the Year before, ſet him at the Ha 
of, and by whoſe Management, thoſe Actors had tou 
themſclves in a proſperous Condition, But an 
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cident, at this Time, happily contributed, to make 
that Matter eaſy, The Inclination of our People of 
Quality for foreign Operas, had now reach'd the Ears 
of Lah, and the Credit of their Taſte had drawn over 
from thence, without any more — Invitation, 
one of their capital . the famous Signior Cawa- 
hero Nocolini: From w Arrival, and the Impati- 
ence of the Town to hear him, it was concluded, that 

ras being now ſo compleatly provided, could not fail 
of Succeſs ! and that by making Sey ſole Director 
of them, the Profits muſt be an ample Compenſation 
for his Reſignation of the Actors. This Matter being 
thus adjuſted by Sæuiney's Acceptance of the Opera 
only to be perform'd at the Hay-Market Houſe ; the 
Actors were all order'd to return to Drury Lane, there 
to remain (under the Patentees) hex Majeſty's only 
Company of Comedians,. 
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CH AP. XII. 

A ſhort View of the Opera, when firſt divided 
from the Comedy. Plays recover their Credit 
The old Patentee uneaſy at their Succeſs. Why, 
The Occaſion of Colonel Brett's throwing 1g 
his Share in the Patent. The Conſequences if 
it. Anecdotes of Goodman the Afor, The 
Rate of favourite Actors, in his Time. The 
Patentees, by endeavouring to reduce their 
Price, loſe them all a'ſecond time. The princi- 
pal Comedians return to the Hay-market i 
Shares with Swiney. They alter that Theatr: 
The original and preſent Form of the Theair: 
in Drury-Lane, compar d. Operas fall iff 
The Occaſion of it. Farther Obſervations upn 
them. The Patentee diſpoſſe/s'd of Drury. 
Lane Theatre. Mr. Collier, with a M¹ 
Licenſe, heads the Remains of that Company, 

— and Operas, being thus eſtabliſh'd upon ſeps 


rate Intereſts, they were now left, to make the bel 
of their way, into Favour, by their different Merit, 
Although the Opera is not a Plant of our Native 
Growth, nor what our plainer Appetites are fond «|, 
and is of ſo delicate a Nature, that without exceſive 
C „it cannot live long among us; eſpecially whil 
the niceſt Connoiſſeurs in Maſick Il into ſuch variow 
Hereſies in Taſte, every Se& pretending to be the tut 
one: Yet as it is call'd a Theatrical Entertainment, and 
by its Alliance, or-Neutrality, has more or leſs affetted 
our domeſtic Theatre, a ſhort View of its Progrel 
may be allow'd a Place in our Hiſtory. 

After this new Regulation, the krfiOpera that appear 
was Pyrrhus. Subſcriptions, at that Time, were not et: 
tended, as of late, to the whole Seaſon, but were |: 
mited to the firſt ſix Days only of a new Opera. Tit 


chief Performers, in this, were MNicolini, Valr 
H, 


/ 
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ini, and Mrs. Tofts ; and for the inferior Parts, the 
beſt that were then to be found, Whatever Praiſes 
may have been you to the moſt famous Voices, that 
have been heard ſince Nicolai; upon the whole, I 
cannot but come into the Opinion, that till prevails 
among ſeveral Perſons of Condition, who are able to 
give a Reaſon for their liking, that no Singer, ſince 
his Time, has fo juſtly, and gracefully acquitted him- 
ſelf, in whatever Character he appear'd as NMeolini. 
At moſt, the Difference between him, and the greateſt 
Favourite of the Ladies, Farinelli, amounted: but to 
this, that he might ſometimes more exquiſitely ſur- 
prize us, but Nzco/ini (by pleaſing the Eye, as well 
25 the Ear) fill'd us with a more various, and rational 
e. Delight. Whether in this Excellence, he has fince 
tr: had any Competitor, perhaps, will be better judg'd, 
of by what the Critica! Cenſor of Great-Britain lays 

cc him in his 115th Taler, wiz. 
| « Nicolini ſets off the Character he bears in an 
wad Lt on XY his Action, as much as he does the Words 
Va WW © of it by his Voice; every Limb and Finger contri- 
1 butes to the Part he acts, inſomuch that a deaf Man 

*. 3 go along with him in the Senſe of it. There 
ſepa is ſcarce a beautiful Poſture, in an old Statue, which 
bel he does not plant himſelf in, as the different Circum- 
leri. . ſtances of the Story give occaſion for it He 


ative performs the moſt ordinary Action, in a Manner 
d ch ſuitable to the * Greatneſs of his Character, and 
= * ſhews the Prince, even in the giving of a Letter, 
whi 


or diſpatching of a Meſſage, Oe. | Y 

His Voice, at his firſt Time of being among us, 
for he made us a ſecond Viſit when it was impair'd) 
ad all that ſtrong, clear, Sweetneſs of Tone, ſo lately 
pdmir'd in Seng. A blind Man could ſcarce have 


1710Us 


og Wiftinguiſh'd them; but in Volubility of Throat, the 

" JT had much the Superiority. This ſo excellent 
pen" erformer's Agreement was eight hundred Guineas 
ot 7 for the Year, which is but an eighth Part more than 
a half the Sum that has ſince been given to ſeveral that 
. 


ould never zotally ſurpaſs him: The Conſequence 


f which is, that the Loſſes by Operas, for ſeveral 
Seaſons, 
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Seaſons, to the End of the Year 1738, have been ſo 
t, that thoſe Gentlemen of Quality, who laſt un. 
lertook the Direction of them, found it ridiculous any 
longer to entertain the Publick, at ſo extravagant an 
Expence, while no one particular Perſon thought him- 
ſelf oblig'd by it. 

Mrs. Tofts, who took her firſt Grounds of Mufick 
here in her own Country, before the 7alian Taft 
had ſo highly prevail'd, was then but an Adept in it; 
Yet, whatever-Defe& the faſhionably ſxilful might WW 
find in her manner, ſhe had, in the general Senſe of 
her Spectators, Charms that few of the moſt learned WW 
Singers ever arrive at. The Beauty of her fine pro-. 

rtion'd Figure, and the exquiſitely ſweet, filver : 
one of her Voice, with that peculiar rapid Swiftnes Wl 
of her Throat, were Perfections not to be imitated h T 

Art or Labour. Valentini J have already menticn'{ t 
therefore need only ſay further of him, that though f 
he was every Way inferior to Nico/ini, yet as he hal g 
the Advantage 4 giving us our firſt Impreſſion of a ie: 
good Opera Singer, he had ftill his Admirers, and is: 
was of great Service in being ſo ſkilful a Second to Mal 
his Superior, 3 th 

Three ſuch excellent Performers, in the ſame Kind cb 
of Entertainment at once, England till this Time had 
never ſeen : Without any farther” Compariſon, then, 
with the much dearer * lit, who have ſucceeded 
them ; their Novelty, at leaſt was a Charm that 
drew vaſt Audiences of the fine World after them, 

Sawiney their ſole Director was 3 and in one 
Winter, a Gainer by them of a moderate younger 
Brother's Fortune. But as Muſick, by fo profuſe 4 
Diſpenſation of her Beauties, could not always ſupply 
our dainty Appetites with equal Variety,. nor for ever 

leaſe us with the ſame Objects; the Gpers, after one 

—.— Seaſon, like the fine Wife of a roving Hut 
band, began to loſe its Charms, and every Day dl 
covered to our Satiety, Imperfections, which our for 
mer Fondneſs had been blind to: But of this | hal 
obſerve more in its Place; in the mean Time, let us ei 
quire into the Productions of our native Theatre. Ff 
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union of the two Companies, Plays muſt erall 
have been perform'd, to a more than uſual A W 
and Exactneſs: For now every chief Actor, accord- 
ing to his particular Capaci pacity, . — qued himſelf upon 
rectifying. thoſe Errors, whi their divided 
State, were almoſt voidable. Sh a Choice of 
Actors added a every good Play, as it was 
then ſerv*d up to? blick Entertainment: The 
common People-crowdetto them, with a more joyous 
Expectation, and thoſe of the higher Taſte return'd 
to them, as to old Acquaintances with new De 
after a long Abſence. In a Word, all Parties ſeem'd 
better pleas'd, but he, who one might imagine had 
moſt Reaſon to. be ſo, the (lately) ſole managin 2 
tentee. He, indeed ſaw his Power daily mould' ri 
from his own ds, into thoſe of Mr. Brett; who 
gentlemanly Manner of making every one's Buſineſs 
ealy to him, threw their old Maſter under a Diſre- 
gard, which he had not been us'd to, nor could with 
o his happy Change af Affairs, ſupport. Although 
ve Theatrica Miniſter, of whom I have been 
Kind 010 0 = -make ſuch frequent mention, had acquired 


hal the 3 of a moſt profound Politician, by 8 

then, ing often Ar yet I am not ſure, 

eded Wis Conduct at this Juncture, gave us not an evi 5 
Proof that he was like other frail Mortals, more a 


lave to his Paſſions, than his Intereſt; for no Crea- 
ture ever ſeem'd more fond of Power, that fo little 


terwiſe he could not poſſibly have been fo diſcontent- 
d in his ſecure and proſperous State of the Theatre, 
u to reſolve, at all Hazards, to deſtroy it, We ſhall 
ow ſee what infallible Meaſures he 1 to bring 


Huth laudable Scheme to Perfection. 

Ake plainly ſaw, that as this diſagr 2 Proſperity 
ur ſor as chiefly owing to the Conduct of Mr. Brert, there 
Fal ad be no hope of recovering the * to its former 
us en Confuſion, but by _—_ ſome ual Means to 


nake Mr. Brett weary his ns Hin The moſt 
robable he could, fo for the preſent, * in this 


It may eaſily be concei vd, that by this entire Re- 


knew how to uſe it to his Profit and Reputation; o- 
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Diſtreſs, was to call in the Adventurers (whey 
for many Years, by his Defence in Law, he had key 
out) now to take care of their viſibly improving Int. 
reſts, This fair I of Equity, Veing nown 
to be his own Propoſal, he rightly gueſs'd would in. 
cline theſe Adventurers to form a Majority of Votes 
His Side in all Theatrical Queſtions ; and conſequenth 
become a Check upon the of Mr. Brett, wh 
2 ſo rn alienated th Ws of his Theatrig 
Subjects, and now began "W*govern without hin 
When the Adventurers, Fc — re-admitted t 
their old Government; after having recommends 
himſelf to them, by propoſing to make ſome ml 
Dividend of the Profits (though he did not deſg 
that Jeſt ſhould be repeated) he took care that the 
Creditors of the Patent, who were, then, no inconh- 
derable Body, ſhould carry off the Weeks cle: 
Profits, in 0 portion to their ſeveDues and De 
mands. This Conduct, ſo ſpeciouſly juſt, he l 
Hopes would let Mr. Brett ſee, that his Share in th 
Patent was not ſo valuable an Acquiſition as, perhay 
he might think it; and probably might make a My 
of his Turn to Pleaſure, ſoon of the little Pn 
fit, and great Plague it gave him. Now, though the 
might be all notable Expedients, yet I cannot & 
they would have wholly contributed to Mr. Brit 
quitting his Poſt, had not a Matter of much ſtrong 
Moment, an unexpected Diſpute between him, al 
Sir Thomas Skipwith, prevaiFd with him to lay | 
down: For in the migſt of this flouriſhing State of ti 
Patent, Mr. Brett was ſurpriz'd with a Subpcena ind 
Chancery, from Sir Thomas Skipawith, who alledg\ 
in his Bill, that the Conveyance he had made of l 
Intereſt in the Patent to Mr. Brett, was only intende 
in Truſt. (Whatever the Intent might be, the Det 
itſelf, which I then read, made no mention of any T 

whatever.) But whether Mr. Brett, as Sir Thomas fartht 
aſſerted, had previouſly, or after the Deed was ſign 

given his Word of 8 that if he ſhould eve 


make the Stage turn to any Account or Profit, . 
Py woul 
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would certainly reſtore it: That indeed, I can ſay no- 
k thing to; but be the Deed valid, or void, the Pace 
* that apparently followed were, that though Mr. Brett, 
in his Anſwer to this Bill, abſolutely denied his re- 
1 in . this Aſſignment, either in Truſt, or upon any 


e limited Condition, of what Kind ſoever; yet he 
enty made no farther Defence in the Cauſe. But fince he 
wi ound Sir Thomas had thought fit, on any Account ta 

fe for the Reſtitution of it: and Mr. Brett being him- 


lf conſcious,” that as the World knew, he had paid 
no Conſideration for it; his keeping it might be miſ- 
onſtrued, or not favourably ſpoken of; or perhaps 
fnding, though the Profits were great, they were con- 
tly ſwallowed u (as has been obſerved) by the pre- 
ous Sat ĩsfaction of old Debts, he grew ſo tired of the 
lagye and Trouble, the whole Affair had given him, 
nd was likely ſtill to engage him in, that in a few 
eeks after, he withdrew Fümſelf from all concern 
vith the Theatre, and quietly left Sir Thomas to find 
is better Account in it. And thus ſtood this undeci- 
ed Right, till upon the Demiſe of Sir Thomas, Mr, 
hett being allowed the Charges he had been at, in 
s Attendance, and Proſecution of the Union, re- 
nveyed his Share of the Patent to Sir George Skip- 
ith, the Son and Heir of Sir Thomas, 
Our Politician, the old Patentee, having thus for- 
ately got rid of Mr. Brett, who ſo raſhly 
wught the Patent once more to be a profitable Te- 
„was now again at liberty to chuſe rather to loſe 


of tl than not to have it all to himſelf, | 

na n bave elſewhere obſerved, that nothing can ſo ef- 

lledg dually ſecure the ſtrength, or contribute to the proſ- 
i of a good Company, as the Directors of it hav- 


g always, as near as poſlible, an amicable Under- 
anding, with three or four of their beſt Actors, 
doſe good, or ill will, muſt naturally make a wide 
terence, in their profitable, or uſeleſs manner of 
ing them: While the principal are kept reaſon- 
ly eaſy, the lower Claſs can never be troubleſome, ' 
ithout hurting themſelves ; But when a valuable 
wr is hardly treated, the Maſter muſt be a very 

X cunning 
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cunning Man, that finds his Account in it. We ſhall 
now ſee how far Experience will verify this Obſeryz. 
tion. | 

The Patentees thinking themſelves ſecure, in being 
reſtored to their former abſolute power, over this 
now, only Company, choſe rather to govern it by 
the Reverſe of the Method I have recommended : 
For tho” the daily charge of their united Company 
amounted not, by a good deal, to what either of the 
two Companies, now in Drury-Lane, or Covent-Gar- 
den, ſingly, ariſes ; they notwithſtanding fell into 
their former politicks, of thinking every Shilling tz 
ken from a hir'd —.— ſo _ 3 to the 
Proprietor : Many of their people, therefore, were at- 
* * if not r — ws in their pay, and 
others given to underſtand, the ſame Fate was deſign'd 
them, of which laſt Number I, my ſelf, was one, 
which occurs to my Memory, by the Anſwer I mate 
to one of the Adventurers; who, in, Juſtification of 
their intended proceeding, told me, that my Salary, 
tho? it ſhould be leſs, than it was, by ten Shillings a 
Week, would ſtill be more than ever Goodman had, 
who was a better Actor, than I could pretend to be: 
To which I reply'd, This may be true, but then you 
know, Sir, it 1s as true, that Goodman was forced to 
go upon the High-way for a Livelihood. As this wa 
a known Fact of Goodman, my mentioning it, on that 
Occaſion, I believe, was of Service to me; at leaft 
my Salary was not reduced after it. To ſay a Word 
or two more of Goodman, ſo celebrated an Actor, in 
his Time, perhaps may ſet the conduct of the Pr 
tentees in a clearer Light. Though Goodman had le 
the Stage, before I came to it, I had ſome light Ac 
quaintance with him. About the Time of his being 
expected to be an Evidence againſt Sir John Fenwick 
in the Aſſaſſination- plot, in 1696, I happen'd to meet 
him at Dinner, at Sir Thomas Skipwith's, who, as ht 
was an agreeable Companion himſelf, liked Gacdum 
for the — Quality. Here it was that Goody 
without Diſguiſe, or iparing himſelf, fell into a laugh: 
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ing Account of ſeveral looſe. paſſages of Bit younger 
It; as his being * gy the Geerd of Conbrite, 
for being one of the hot-headed Sparks, who were 
concerned in the cutting, and defacing the Duke of 
Marmouth's Picture, then Chancellor of that place. 
But this Diſgrace, it ſeems, had not diſqualify'd him 
for the Stage; which like the Sea-fervice, refuſes no 


= 


,—- 5 


Man, for his Morals, that is able-bodied : There, as 
an Actor, he ſoon grew into a different Reputation; 
bet whatever his Merit might be, the pay of a hired 
10 Hero, in thoſe Days, was ſo very low, that he was 
% ed, it ſeems, to take the Air (as he called it) and 
* Whborrow what Money the firſt Man he met with had a- 
- bout him. But this being his firſt Exploit of that 


Kind, which the ſcantineſs of his Theatrical Fortune 
had reduced him to, King James was prevail'd upo 

o pardon him: Which Gzodmar ſaid, was doing 44 
o particular an Honour, that no Man could wonder, 
f his Acknowledgment” had carry'd him a little far- 
her than ordinary, into the-Intereſt of that Prince: 
ut as he had, lately, been out of Luck, in backing 
is old Maſter, he had now no way to get home the 
ife he was out, upon his Account, but by being un- 
r the ſame Obligations to King William. % , 
Another Anecdote of him, tho not quite ſo diſhonou: 


2 F R 


* bly enterprizing, which I had from his own Mouth, 
lea, different time, will equally ſhew to what low ſhifts 
Von Life, the poor proviſion for good Actors, under the 


ly Government of the Patent, reduced them. In 
e younger Days of their Heroiſm, Captain Griſia, and 
tdman, were confin'd by their moderate Salaries, to 
e Oeconomy of lying together, in the ſame Bed, 
d having but one whole Shirt between them: One 
them being under the Obligation of a Rendezvous 
Ith a fair Lady, inſiſted upon his wearing it, out of 
Turn, which occaſioned ſo high a Diſpute, that 
Combat was immediately demanded, and accord- 
Ay their pretenſions to it, were decided by a fair 
lt upon the ſpot, in · the Room where they lay: 
t whether Chtus, or Alexander was oblig'd to ſee 
Company, till a worſe could be waſhed for him, 
- X 2 ſeems 


-— — —— _ 
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ſeems not to be a material point, in their Hiſtory, or 


to my purpoſe: 


By this Rate of Goodman, who, till the Time of 


his quitting the Stage, never had more, than what is 
call'd forty Shillings a Week, it may be judg'd, how 
cheap the Labour of Actors had been formerly; and 
the Patentees thought it a Folly to continue the higher 
price, (which their Diviſions had fince raiſed them to) 
now there was but one Market for them ; but alas! 
they had forgot their former fatal miſtake of ſquabbling 
with their Actors, in 1695; nor did they make any 
Allowance for the changes and operations of Time, 
or enough conſider the Intereſt the Actors had in the 
Lord Chamberlain, on whoſe protection they might 
always rely, and whoſe Decrees had been leſs reſtrain'd 


by precedent, than thoſe of a Lord Chancellor. 


In this miſtaken View of their Intereſt, the Paten- 
tees, by treating their Actors as Enemies, really made 
them ſo: And when once the Maſters of a hired Com- 
pany think not their Actors Hearts as neceſſary, as 
their Hands, they cannot be faid to have agreed for 
above half the Work, they are able to do in a Day: 
Or, if an unexpected ſucceſs ſhould, notwithſtanding, 
make the profits, in any groſs Diſproportion, great- 
er, than the Wages; the Wages will always have 
ſomething worſe, than a Murmur, at the Head of them, 
that will not only meaſure the Merit of the Actor, by 
the Gains of the Proprietor, but will never naturally 
be quiet, till every ſcheme of getting into property 
has tried, to make the Servant his own Maſter: 
And this, as far as Experience can make me judge, 
will always be, in either of theſe Caſes, the ſtate of 
our Erg/:/þ Theatre. What Truth there may be, in 
this Obſervation, we are now coming to a proof of, 


To enumerate all the particular Acts of Power, in 
which the Patentees daily bore hard, upon this, now 
only Company of Actors, might be as tedious, as 
unneceſſary: I ſhall therefore come at once, to their 
moſt material Grievance, upon which they grounded 
their complaint to the Lord Chamberlain, who 5 

a car 
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Year following, 1709, took effectual meaſures for 
their Relief. Feds bd is 9 | $5 Senn 1 
The Patentees obſerving that the Benefit Plays, of 
the Actors, towards the latter End of the Seaſon, 
brought the moſt crowded Audiences in the Lear ; 
began to think their own Intereſts too much neglect- 
ed by theſe partial Favours of the Town, to their. 
Actors; and therefore judged, it would not be im- 
politic, in ſuch wholeſome annual profits, to have a 
Fellow- feeling with them. Accordingly, an adulte 
was laid on one Third, out of the profits of every 
Benefit, for the proper Uſe, and Behoof of the 
patent. But, that a clear Judgment may be formed 
of the Equity, or Hardſhip of this Impoſition, it 
will be ' neceſſary to ſhew from whence: and a 
what 22 the Actors claim to Benefits originally 
During the Reign of — Char lis, an Actor's 
Benefit had never been heard of. The firſt Indul- 
ce of this Kind, was given to Mrs. Barry (as 
been formerly obſerved): in King 7ames's Time, 
in conſideration of the extraordinary Applauſe, that 
had followed her performance: But there this Fa- 
your reſted, to her alone, till after the Diviſion of 
the only Company in 1695, at which Time the 
Patentees were ſoon reduced to pay their Actors, 
half in good Words and half in ready Money, In 
this precarious condition, ſome particular Actors 
(however binding their Agreements might be) were 
too poor, or too wiſe to go to Law. with a Lawyer; 
and therefore rather choſe to compound their Arrears, 
tor their being admitted to the chance of having 
them made up, the profits of a Benefit Play. 
This Expedient this conſequence ; That the Pa- 
tentees, though@their daily Audiences, might, and 
did ſometimes mend, ſtill kept the ſhort Subſiſtance 
of their Actors, at a ſtand, and grew more Oy in 
their Reſolution ſo to keep them, as they found them 
leſs apt to mutiny, while their Hopes of being 
cleared off, by a Benefit, were depending, In a 
X 3 Year 
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Year or two theſe Benefits ſo advantageous, that 
they became at laſt, the chief Article, in every Ac. 
tor's Agreement, | 

Now though the — of theſe united Ac. 
tors, I am ſpeaking of in 1708, were as Jeb only 
Verbal; yet that made no difference in the honeſt 
Obligation, to keep them: But, as Honour at that 
Time happened to have but a looſe Hold of their 
Conſciences, the Patentees rather choſe to give it the 
Nip, and went on with their Work without it. No Wl « 
Actor, therefore, could have his Benefit fixed 'till he! 
had firſt ſigned a Paper, ſignifying his voluntary Ac- ! 
ceptance of it, upon the above conditions, any claims Wl : 
from' cuſtom, to the contrary, notwithſtanding. Seve. i 
ral at firſt refuſed to ſign this Paper; upon which the Wil t! 
next in Rank were offered on the ſame conditions, to Wl u 
come before the Refuſers, this ſmart Expedient got p 
ſome few of the fearful the preference to their Seni- Wi at 
_ ors; who at laſt, ſeeing the Time was too ſhort for l 
a preſent Remedy, and that they muſt either come A 
into the Boat, or loſe their Tide, were forced to com- 
ly, with what, they, as yet, filently, reſented as the ¶ qu 
ereſt Injury. In this' Situation, therefore, they 
Choſe to let the principal Benefits be over, that their 
Grievances might ſwell into ſome Bulk, before they 
made any Application for Redreſs to the Lord Cham- 
berlain; who; upon hearing their general complaint, 
ordered the Patentees to ſhew cauſe, why their Bene- 
fits had been diminiſhed one Third, contrary to the din 
common Uſage ? The Patentees pleaded the ſigned 
Agreement, and the Actors Receipts of the other chic 
two Thirds, in full Satisfaction. But theſe were 
prov'd to have been exacted from them, by the Me- 
thods already mentioned. They notwithſtanding inſiſt Wſou 
upon them as lawful. But as Law, and Equity do 
not always agree, they were looked upon as un- 
juſt, and CO Whereupon the Patentees were Bi 
warn'd at their Peril, to refuſe the Actors full Satiſ- ]{Wake 

faction. But here it was thought neceſſary, that Judg- WW 
ment ſhould be for ſome Time reſpited, _ the 
= = 15 
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Actors, who had leave ſo to do, could form a Bod 
ſtrong enough to make the Inclination of the Lord- 
Chamberlain to relieve them, practicable, | 
Accordingly Swiney (who was then ſole DireQor of 
the Opera only) had permiſſion to enter into a pri- 
vate Treaty, with ſuch of the united Actors in 
Lane, as might be thought fit to head a Company, 
under their own Management, and to be Sharers- 
with him in the Hay-Market. The Actors choſen for 
this Charge, were Wilks, Dogget, Mrs. Oldfield, and 


he WY Myſelf. t before I proceed, left it ſhould ſeem fur- 
c- prizing, that neither Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
s Bracegirdle, or Booth, were Parties in this Treaty ; 
e- tt muſt be obſerv'd, that Berterton was now ſeventy- 
he Wl three, and rather choſe, with the Infirmities of Age 


upon him, to rely on ſuch Salary, as might be ap- 
— him, chas to involve” himſelf in che —— 
ni- and Hurry, that muſt unavoidably attend the Regu-- 
for lation of a new Company. As to the two celebrated 
me Wl Adtreſſes I Rave named, this has been my firſt proper 
m- Occaſion of making it known, that they both 
the i quitted the Stage the Year before this Tranſaction 
hey I vas thought of. And Beorb, as yet, was ſearce out 
zei of his Minority as an Actor, or only in the promiſe 
hey of chat Reputation, which in about four or five Years 
am- after, he happily arriv'd at. However, at this Junc- 
ture, he was not ſo far overlook'd, as not to be offer'd 
a valuable Addition to his Salary; But this he de- 
clin d, being, while the Patentees were under this Di- 
rely as much, if not more, in favour, with their 
chief Manager, as a Schematiſt, than as an Actor: 
And i he appear'd, to my Judgment, more in- 
clin'd to riſque his Fortune in Drary- Lane, where he 
ſhould have no Rival in Parts, or Power, than on any; 
Terms to embark in the Hay-Market ; where he was 
ſure to meet with Opponents in both. However this 
his Separgtion from our Intereſt, when our All was at 


atiſ- Wake, afterwards kept his Advancement, to a Share 
odg- ich us, in our more ſuceeſsful Days, longer poſtpon'd 


kan otherwiſe it probably might have been. 
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When Mrs. Olaſiell was nominated as a joint 
Sharer, in our new Agreement , to be made with 
Sqwiney ; Dogget, who had no Objection to her Merit, 
infiſted that our Affairs could never be upon a ſecure 
Foundation, if there was more, than one Sex admit- 
ted to the Management of them, He therefore hop'd, 
that if we offer d Mrs. O/dfeld, a Carte Blanche, in- 
ſtead of a Share, ſhe would not think, herſelf fight. 
ed. This was inſtantly agreed to, and Mrs, O14je1/ 
receiv'd it rather as a Favour, than a Diſobligation: 
Her Demands therefore were two hundred Pound: a 
Year certain, and a Benefit clear of all Charges; which 
were readily fign'd to. Her Eaſineſs on this Occaſion, 
ſome Years after, when our Eſtabliſhment was in Proſ- WW t 

rity, made us, with leſs ReluQtancy advance her two WO 
| war be Pounds, to three hundred Guineas per Arun, Wo! 
with her uſual Benefit, which upon an Average for ſe- WG 

veral Years at leaſt, doubled that dum, * 
When a ſufficient Number of Actors were engag'd, Mc. 
under our Confederacy with Sqwwiney, it was then h 
judged a proper Time, for the Lord Chamberlain'sPoy- 
er, to operate, which, by lying above a Month dormant, 
had ſo far recover'd the Patentees, from any appre- 
henſions of what might fall upon them, from theit 
late Uſurpations on the Benefits of the Actors, that 
they began to ſet their Marks, upon thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſh'd themſelves; in the Application for Re- 
dreſs. Several little Diſgraces were put upon them 
particularly in the Diſpoſal of Parts, in Plays to be 
reviv'd, and as viſible a Partiality was ſhewn in the 
Promotion of thoſe in their Intereſt, though their En- 
deavours to ſerve them could be of no extraordinary 
Uſe. How often does Hiſtory ſhew us, in the ſame State 
of Courts, the ſame Politicks have been practis'd? All 
this while the other Party were paſſively filent ; til 
one Day, the Actor who icularly ſolicited thei! 
Cauſe, at the Lord Chamberlain's Office, being ſhewt 
there the order fign'd, for abſolutely filencing the Pn 
tentees, and ready to be ſery'd, flew back with they! 
News to his Companions, then at the Rehearſal, u 
Which he had been wanted ? when being call'd t 
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his Part, and ſomething haſtily. queſtion'd by the Pa- 
tentee, for his Neglect of Buſineſs This Actor, I fay, 
with an erected Look, and a Theatrical Spirik at once 
threw off the Maſk, and roundly told him ir, 
I have now no more Bufineſs here, than you have; 
in half an Hour, you will neither have Actors ro 
command, nor Authority, to employ them ——— — The 
Patentee, who though he could not readily compre- 
hend his myſterious manner of Speaking, had juſt a 
Glimpſe of Terror E from the Words, to ſoften 
his Reproof into a cold formal Declaration, That , 
be would not do his Work, he ſhould not be paid 
But now, to complete the Cataſtrophe of theſe Thea- 
. WH tical Commotions, enters the Meſſenger, with the | 
zo WW Order of Silence in his Hand, whom the ſame Actor [i 
, {Wi oficiouſly introduc'd, telling the Patentee, that the 18 
ſe- N Gentleman wanted to ſpeak with him, from the Lord- —_ 
Chamberlain, When the Meſſenger had delivered 81178 
the Order, the Actor throwing his head over his 
Shoulder, towards the Hy in the manner of Shakte- 
hear's Harry the Eighth to Cardinal Wolſey, cry'd—— - 
Read o er that / and now—— to Breakfaſt, with what 
(petite you may. Though theſe Words might be 
poken, in too vindictive, and inſulting a Manner, to 
e commended ; yet from the Fulneſs of a Heart inju- 
ouſly treated, and now reliev'd by that inſtant Occa- 
lon, why might they not be pardon'd? _ 
The Authority of the Patent now no longer ſubſiſt- 
vg, all the confederating Actors immediately walk d 
ut of the Houſe, to which they never return'd, till 
Eu- Ney became themſelves the Tenants, and Maſters of 


+ 


nary 
State Here again, we ſee an higher Inſtance of the Au- 
 AllBPority of a Lord-Chamberlain, than any of thoſe 1 
"ne elſewhere mentioned: From hence that Power 
height be deriv'd, as I have already ſaid, I am not 


wyer —_ to know ; however it is evident that 
wyer obey'd it, though to his Coſt ; which might 
line, one to think, that the Law was not clearly 
eat it; Be that as it may, fince the Law has late- 
made it no longer a Queſtion, let us drop the 

5 R 
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Enquiry, and proceed to the Facts, which follow b 
"this Order, that ſilenc'd the Patent. | 
From this laſt injudicious Diſagreement of the P;. 
renteys with their principal Actors, and from hg 
they had ſuffered on the ſame Occaſion, in the Di. 
viſion of their only Company in 1695, might ye 
not imagine there was ſomething of Infatuation, 
in their Management? For though I allow Acton 
in general, when they are too much indulg'd, ar 
uns by an unſteady Head, to be as unruly; 
[ultitude as a Power can be plagued with; yet 
there is a Medium, which, if cautiouſly obſerve 
by a candid Uſe of Power, making them alway 
know, without feeling their Superior, neither (uf. 
fering their Encroachmetits, nor invading their i, 
Rights, with an immovable Adherence to the ac- 
cepted Laws, they are to walk by; ſuch a Reg 
lation, I ſay, has never fail'd in my 'Obſervation, 
to have made them a tractable, and profitable $6 
ciety. If the Government of a well - eſtablihd n 
Theatre were to be compar'd to that of a Nation; hre 
there is no one Act of Policy, or Miſconduct in Wc; 
the one, or the other, in which the Manager "mighty, 
not, in ſome parallell Caſe (laugh, if you pleaſ | 
be equally applauded, or condemned with the Statel 
man. Perhaps this will not be found fo wild: 
Conceit, if you look into the 193d Tarler, Vol. Hic! 
where the Affairs of the State, and thoſe of the 
very Stage, which Iam now treating of, are, in 
Letter from Downs the Prompter, compar'd, an, gt 
with a great deal of Wit, and Hurgdur, ſet upot 
an 1. Foot of Policy. The Letter is ſuppos d 0 
have been written in the laſt Change of the Miniſtry 
in Queen Annes Time. I will therefore venture, upd 
the Authority of that Author's Imagination, to ca'Wnijt 
9 the Compariſon as high, as it can poſſibly go, and 
ay, That as I remember one of our Princes, in tt 
laſt Century, to have loſt his Crown, by too arbitraſ 
a Uſe of his Power, though he knew how fatal t19W; f 
ſame Meaſures had been to his unhappy Father be 
fore him; why ſltould we wonder, that 3 = 


aſſons taki Poſſeſſion of in lower Life, 
quall :mpolitick Uſage of their Theatrical $ Se Fog 


ould have inyolved the Patentees, in proportionable x 


1 . the Vacation, which immediately follow'd. 

ie Silence of the Patent, both Parties were at Leiſure 

> form their Schemes for the Winter: For the Paten- 

e would ſtill hold out, nn bje his being ſo, 

iſerably maim'd, or over-match'd: He had no more, 
egard to Blows, than. a blind. Cock of the Game ; 


72 e might be beaten, but would never yield, the Patent? 
yet Ws ill in his Poſſeſſion, and the Broad-ſeal to it vi- 
vel ily as freſh as ever: Beſide, he had yet, ſome Ac- 
ann in his Service, at a much cheaper Rate than 
5 joſe who had left him, the Salaries. of which laſt, 

I 


py they would not work. for him, he was 25 tobi d 
= In this way of thinking, 1 begun 
ch as had not been invited over to the hy 
had been a ns Booth, to follow Hor Hera, 


Dory Lang broken 
IE this 4 


| now a Mind to take 8 


in Wlutely into their own. ands : Ne d 1 have 
ai fronger Reaſons for this ConjeQure than that the 
Ko tent, never after this Order of Silence, got leave to, 
8 


y during the Queen's Rei But upon the Ac-, 
hon of his ee — having then a diffe- 
t Aſpect, the Patent found no Difficulty in being 
nitted to exerciſe its former Authority for acting 
Ys, * which ap om this . of OE; 

Dg in 1709, not ha "till 1714, and 

ich che old — neyer N For he yd 

ut fix Weeks before the new- built Theatre in Lin- 

li Fieldi was open d, where the firſt Play ee” 
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Fett, in their Loftineſs, and Magnificence. 
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was the Recruiting-Officer, under the Management of 
his Heirs, and Succeſſors. But of that Theatre, it i 
not yet Time to give any further Account. 

The firſt Point reſolv'd on, by the Comedians noy 
re- eſtabliſn'd in the Mai tet, was to alter the Ay. 
ditory Part of their Theatre; the Inconveniencig 
of which have been fully enlarg'd upon in a former 
Chapter. What embarraſs'd them moſt in this De. 
ſign, was their want of Time to do it im a more con- 

By manner, than it now remains in, otherwiſe 
had brought it to the original Model of that in Dy 
„Lane, only in a larger Proportion, as the wide 
Walls of it would require; as there are not may 
S tors who may remember what Form the Dru 
Lane Theatre ſtood in, about forty Years ago, before 
the old Patentee, to make it hold more Money, tod 
it in his Head to alter it, it were but Juſtice to lay th 
original Figure, which Sir Chrifopher Wren firſt gam 
it, and the Alterations of it, now ſtanding in afai 
Light; that equal. Spectators may ſee, if they ven 
at their Choice, which of the Structures would incli 
them to a Preference. But in this Appeal, I on 
ſpeak to ſuch Spectators as allow a good Play, we 
ated, to be the moſt valuable Entertainment of d 
Stage. Whether ſuch Plays (leaving the Skill of ü 
dead, or living Actors equally out of the 'Queſtia 
have been more or leſs, recommended in their Preſe 
tation, by either of theſe different Forms of that The: 
tre, is our preſent matter of Enquiry. - 

It muſt be obſerv'd then, that the Area, or Plan, 
form of the old Stage, projected about four Foot on 
warder, in a Semi-oval Figure, parallel to the Be 
ches of the Pit; and that the former, lower Door! 
Entrance for the Actors, were brought down betyet 
the two foremoſt (and then only) Pilaſters ; in the Plat 
of which Doors, now the two Stage-Boxes are iu 
That where the Doors of Entrance now are, the 
formerly ſtood two additional Side-wings, in Front 
a full Set of Scenes, which had then almoſt a doudWarri, 


K . 4 
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By this original Form, the uſual Station of the As · 
tors, in almoſt every Scene, was advanc'd at leaſt ten 
Foot nearer to the Audience, than they now can be; 
now BW becauſe, not only from the Stage's being ſhorten d, in 
Au- Front, but likewiſe from the additional Interpoſition 
cies of thoſe Stage-Boxes, the Actors (in reſpect to the 
mer Spectators, that fill them) are kept ſo, much more 
De. backward from the main Audience, than they; us d 
com to be: But when the Actors were in Poſſeſſion of that 
they forwarder Space, to advance upon, the Voice was 
then more in the Centre of the Houſe, ſo that the 
moſt diſtant Ear had ſcarce the leaſt Doubt, or Diffi- 
culty in hearing what fell from the weakeſt Utter- 
ance : All Objects were thus drawn nearer to the 
Senſe ; every painted Scene was ſtronger ; every 
Grand Scene and Dance more extended; every rich, 
or fine-coloured Habit had a more lively Luſtre: 
Nor was the minuteſt Motion of a Feature (properly 
changing with the Paſſion, or Humour it ſuited) ever 
lot, as they frequently muſt be in the Obſcurity of 
too great a Diſtance : And how valuable, an Advan- 
tage the Facility of hearing diſtinctly, is to every well- 
ted Scene, every common Spectator is a Judge. A 
Voice ſcarce rais'd above the Tone of a Whiſper, 
icher in-Tenderneſs, Reſignation, innocent Diſtreſs, 
r Jealouſy ſuggreſs d, often have as much concern 
vith the Hd. as the moſt clamorous Paſſions; and 
hen on any of theſe Occaſions, ſuch affecting Speech- 
— hate or loſt, - how wide is the Diffe- 
nce, from the great or little Satisfaction received, 
rom them ? To all this a Maſter of a Company may 
ay, I now receive ten Pounds more, than could 
ave been taken formerly, in every. full Houſe ! Not 
nlikely. But might not his Houſe be oftner full, 
f the Auditors were oftner pleas'd ? Might not every 
ad Houſe too, by a Poſſibility of being made every 
Day better, add as much to one Side of his Account, 
$ it could take from the other? If what I have ſaid, 
arries any Truth in it, why might not the ori- 
mal Form of this Theatre be reſtor'd ? But let 
us Digreſlian avail what it may, the Actors now rev 
* furn'd 
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turn'd to the Hay-Marker, as I have obſerv'd, wanted 
nothing but length of time to have govern'd their Alte. 
ration of that Theatre, by this original Model of Dru 
„Lane, which I have recommended. As their Time 
therefore was ſhort, they made their beſt uſe of it; 
they did ſomething to it: They contracted its Wide. 
neſs, by three Ranges of Boxes on each Side, and 
brought down its enormous high Cieling, within ſo 
proportionable a Compaſs, that it effectually cured 
" thoſe hollow Undulations of the Voice formerly com- 
plain'd of. The Remedy had its Effect, their Audi. 
ences exceeded their Expectation. There was now 
no other Theatre open againſt them ; they had the 
Town to themſelves; they were their own Maſters, 
and the Profits of their came into their own 
Pockets. e 
Vet with all this fair Weather, the Seaſon of theit 
uninterrupted Proſperity was not yet arriv'd ; for the 
great Expence, and thinner Audiences of the Opera 
(of which they then were equally Directors) was 2 
conſtant draw-back upon their Gains, yet not ſo 
—_ that their Income this Year, was better than in 
eir late Station, at Drury-Lane. But by the ſhort Ex- 


=y Ras ze It wo ms ans wc. 


perience we had then had of Operas ; by the high Repu- 
tation they ſeem'd to have been arriv d at, the Year 
dee Potwerafdrawiig thane Body of No- 


bility, as by Enchantment, to their ities ; y ac 
that Prodigality of Expence, at which they were o. 
mos to ſupport them; and from the late extraordi-Wiſth 
ry Profits Sewiney had made of them, what Mou - G 
tains did we not hope from this Mole-hill ? But alas! in 
the fairy Viſion was vaniſh'd, this bridal Beauty wake 
grown familiar to the general Taſte, and Satiety be- h 
n to make Excuſes for its want of Appetite : Or tue, 
hat is ſtill ſtronger, its late Admirers now as much in, 
valued their Judgment, in being able to find out the Of 
Faults of the Performers, as the had before, in dier 
covering their Excellencies. The Truth is, that thaWhen 
kind 0 Entertainment being ſo intirely ſenſual, i 
had no Poſſibility of — better of our Reaſon beit 


but by its Novelty ; and that Novelty. could * bea 
© - W. x up* 


awd and 


, 
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but by an annual Change of th: beſt Voice 
which like the fineſt Flowers, bloom but for a > 
ſon, and when that is over, are only dead Noſe-gays. 
From this Natural Cauſe, we have ſeen within theſe 
two Years, even Farinelli ſinging to an Audience of 
five and thirty Pounds ; and yet, if common Fame 
may be credited; the ſame Voice, ſo neglected in 
one Country, has in another had Charms ſufficient to 
make that Crown fit eaſy, on the Head of a Monarch, 
which the -Jealouſy of Politicians (who had their 
Views, in his keeping it) fear'd without ſome; ſuch 
extraordinary Amuſement; his Satiety of Empire 
might tempt him, a ſecond Time, 7 a 
There is too, in the very Species of an [alien 
Singer, ſuch an innate, fantaſtical Pride, and Caprice, 
that the Government of them (here at leaſt) is al- 
moſt impracticable. This Diſtemper, as we were 
not ſufficiently warn'd, or appriz'd of, threw our mu- 
fical Affairs into Perplexities, we knew not eaſily, 
how to get out of, There is ſcaree a ſenſible Audi» 
tor, in the Kingdom, that has not, ſince that Time, 
had Occaſion to laugh at the ſeveral Inſtances of it : But 
what is ſtill more ridiculous, . theſe coſtly Canary-Bi 
have ſometimes infeſted the whole Body. of our digniſed 
Lovers of Muſick, with the ſame childiſh Animoſikies: 
Ladies have been known to decline their Vifits, upon 
account of their being of a different muſical Party, 
Ceſar) and Pumpey made” not a warmer Dixiſon, in 
the Roman Republick, than thoſe Hereines, Wel f 
Country Women, the Fauſtina and Cuxzoni blew up: 
in our Common- wealth, of Academical Muſick, by 
their implacable Pretenſions to. Superiority ! And 
hile this Greatneſs of Soul is their unalterable Vir 
ne, it will never be practicable to make two capital 
dingers of the ſame Sex, do as they ſhould do, in one 
Oper, at the ſame” Time I no, not tho England 
ere to double the Sums it has already thrown after 
hem: For even in their own Country, where an ex- 
ordinary Occaſion has called a greater Number of 
heir beſt, to ſing together, the Miſchief they baye 
aade has n ant Inſtance of Which, 
N , 2 
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if I am rightly inform'd, happen'd at Parma, where 
upon the Celebration of the Marriage of that Dake, 
a Collection was made of the moſt eminent Voices, 
that Expence, or Intereft could purchaſe, to give as 
complete an Opera, as the whole vocal Power of 
Ttaly could form. But when it came to the Proof of 
this muſical Project, behold! what woeful Work they 
made of it! Every Performer would be a Cz/ar, or 
nothing; their ſeveral Pretenſions to Preference were 
not to be limited within the Laws of Harmony ; they 
would all chuſe their own Songs, but not more to ſet 
eff themſelves, than to oppoſe, or deprive another of 
an Occaſion to ſhine : Yet any one would ſing a bad 

Song, provided no body elſe had a good one, till at 

laſt, they were thrown together like ſo many feather'd 

Warriors, for a Battle-royal, in a Cock-pit, where 

every one was oblig'd to kill another, to ſave himſelf! WM 

What pity it was theſe froward Miſſes, and Maſters Wl ' 

of Muſick had not been engag'd to entertain the ! 

Court of ſome King of Merocco, that could have i © 
known a good Opera, from a bad one! with how WM" 

mbch Eaſe would ſuch a Director have brought them Ml * 
to better Order? But alas! as it has been ſaid of greater 
n 4 

| — it 
bus of ipſa Roma viribus ruit. Hot. 

Imperial Rome fell, by the too great Strength of its 
own Citizens! So fell this mighty Opera, Ad by 
the too great Excellency of its Singers ! For, upon the 
whole, it prov'd to be as barbarouſly bad, as if Ma- 
lice itſelf had compos'd it. 

Now though ſomething of this Kind, wr f 
yoking, has generally em 'd the State of Ope- 
ras, theſe thirty Years, yet it was the Misfortune of 
the managing Actors, at the Hay-Market, to have felt 
the firſt Effects of it: The Honour of the Singer, and 
the Intereſt of the Undertaker were ſo often at Variance, 
that the latter began to have but a bad Bargain of it. 
But not to impute more to the Caprice of thoſe Perfor- 
mers, chan was really true, there were two different Ac- 


— 
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* I cifents, that drew Numbers from our Audiences, before 
, the Seaſon was endet; which were another Company 
emitted to act in Drury. Lane, and the long Trial 
o Doftor Sacheverel, in Weftminſter-Hall + By the 
f way it muſt be obſerv'd, that this Company was not 
under the Direction of the Patent (which continued 
7 ſtill filenc'd) but was ſet up by a third Intereſt, with 
a Licenſe from Court, The Perſon to whom this new - 
] Licenſe was granted, was 'W:/liam Collier, Elqz a 
ser of an enterprizing Head, and a jovial Heart 
of what fort of Favour he was in, with the People, then, 
in Power, may be judg'd, from his being often admit- 
ted to partake with them thoſe detach'd Hours of 
lie, when Buſineſs was to give way to Pleaſure: But 
this was not all his Merit, he was, at the ſame Time, 
{1 a Member of Parliament for Turo in Cornwall, and 
en vs cannot N a Perſon ſo qualified could be re- 
* fusd ſuch a Trifle, as a Licenſe tow head a broken 
ve Company of Actors. This ſagacious Lawyer, then, 
who had a Lawyer to deal With, obſerving that his 
Antagoniſt kept Poſſeſſion of a Theatre, without mak - 
ing uſe of it, and for which he was not oblig'd to pay 
Rent, unleſs he actually; &7 uſe it, wiſely conceiv d- 
it might be the Intereſt of the joint Eandlords, ſince 
their Tenement was in ſo precarious” à Condition, to 
; grant a Leaſe to one who had an undiſputed Authori- 
» . to be liable, by acting Plays in it, to pay the Rends 
by Nef it; eſpecially when he tempted them with an Of- 
0 fer of raiſing it from three, to four Pounds per Dien. 
la His Project ſucceeded, the Leaſe was ſign'd ; but tho: 
Means -# into Poſſeſſion were to be left to 
tis own Ooſt, — Diſeretion. This took him up hut 
ws little Time, he immediately laid Siege to it, with a: 
ſufficient Number of Forces, wllether lawleſs or law- 
fal, I forget, but they were ſuch as oblig'd the old 
and Covemor to give it up ; who, notwithſtanding had 
got Intelligence of his Approaches, and Deſign, time; 
it. enough to carry off every Thing that was worth mo- 


c.. ing, except a great Number of old Scenes, and new: 
2 Actors, that could 2 bis. 
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| A ſadierous Account of this Tranſaction, under fi di. 
tiom Names, may be found in the ggth Tarler, Vol. 2. 
which this Explanation may now render more intelli« 
gible, to the Readers of that agreeable Author. | 
This other new Licenſe being now in Poſſeſſion of 
the Drury-Lane Theatre; thoſe Actors, whom the Pa- 
tentee, ever ſince the Order of Silence, had retain'd in 
a State of Inaction, all to a Man came over to the 
Service of Collier. Of theſe, Booth was then the chief. 
The Merit of the reſt had as yet made no conſiderable 
Appearance, and as the Patentee had not left a Rag 
of their cloathing behind him, they were but poorly 
equip'd for a publick Review ; conſequently at their 
firſt Opening, they were very little able to annoy us, 
But during the Trial of Sacheverel, our Audien- 
ces were extremely weaken'd, by the better Rank of 
People's daily attending it : While, at the ſame Time, 
the lower Sort, who were not equally admitted to that 
grand Spectacle, as eagerly crowded into Drury-Lane, to 
a new Comedy, called The fair Qualer of Deal. This 
Play, having ſome low Strokes of natural Humour in 
it, was rightly calculated, for the Capacity of the Ac- 
tors, who play'd it, and to the Tafte of the Multitude, 
who were now more diſpos'd, and at leiſure to ſee it: 
But the moſt happy Incident in its Fortune was the 
Charm of the fair Quaker, which was ated by Miß 
Santhew, (afterwards Mrs. Booth) whoſe Perſon was 
then in the full-Bloom of what _ might pre- Nee 
tend to: Before this, ſhe had only admired as 
the moſt excellent Dancer; which, perhaps, might n 
pot a little contribute to the favourable Reception, ihe WW 
now met with as an Actreſs, in this Character, which 
ſo happily. ſuited her Figure, and Capacity: The 
gentle Softneſs of her Voice, the compos d Innocence 
of her Aſpect, the Modeſly of her Dreſs, the reſerv'd 
Deceney of her Geſture, and the Simplicity of the 
Sentiments,' that naturally fell from her, made her 
ſeem the amiable-Maid ſhe repreſented : In a Word, 
not the enthuſiaſtick Maid of Orleans, was more (er: 
viceable of old, to the French Army, when the I 5 


* 
» 
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had difireſsd them, than this fair Quaker was, at 


j the Head of that dramatick Attempt, which the 
0 of their weak Society depended, . + | 
| But when the Trial, I have mention'd, and the Run 


of this Play was over, the Tide of the Town begin- 
1 ning to turn again in our Favour, Callier was re- 
in duc d to give his Theatrical Affairs a different Scheme; 
* which c'd the Stage another Step towards that 
. Settlement, which, in my Time, was of the longeſt 
ile Duration, 7 "2 Py BE 
ag 
ly 
elr 


— | —— 
C HAP. XII. 


en De Patentee, having now no Afors, re. 
. builds the -new Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. 4 Gueſs at his Reaſons for it. 
More Changes, in the State of the Stage. 
The Beginning of its better Days under the 


„ Triumvirate of Afors, A Sketchof their” 
ude, ll governing Cbaratters. om 
e it | * | 


S coarſe Mothers may have comely Children 3; 
ſo Anarchy has been A e of many a good 
poſſible Conſequen- 


was Covernment; and by a Pari 
pre- Nees we ſhall find, that from gent Convulfions + 
d f the Stage, aroſe, at laſt, its lo Settlement, and 
night roſperity ; which many of my Readers (or if I ſhould - 
n, the {Wappen to have but few of them, many of my Spec- ; 
vhich W4rs, at leaſt) who, I hope, have not yet liv'd half. 
The {Wicir Time, will be able to remember. 


cence I Thaugh the Patent had been often under Diſtreſ- 
evade, it had never felt any Blow, equal to this unre + 
f the dked Order of Silence; which it is not eaſy to con- 
le her ewe could have fallen upon any other Perſon's Con- 
Word, Mack, than that of the old Patentee: For if he was 
e ſer· Naſcious, of his being under the Subjection of that 
15 ower, which had filenc'd him, why would he _ | 


/ 


— 
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the Danger of a Suſpenſion, by his ſo obſtinate, and 
impolitick Treatment of his Actors ? If he thought 
ſuch Power over him illegal, how came he to obey it 
now, more than before, when he lighted a former 
Order, that injoyn'd him to give his Actors their Be- 
nefits on their uſual Conditions? but to do him ju- 
ſtice, the ſame Obſtinacy, that involv'd him in theſe. 
Difficulties, at laſt, preſerv'd to his Heirs the Proper- 
of the Patent, in its full Force and Value; yet to 
Norole that he foreſaw a milder Uſe of Power, in 
ſome future Prince's Reign, might be more favourable 
to him, is begging at beſt but a cold Queſtion. But 
whether he knew that this broken Condition of the a 
Patent, would not make his troubleſome Friends, the Wl 
Adventurers fly from it as from a falling Houſe, ſeems n 
not ſo, difficult a Queſtion, However, let the Reader t 
form his own Judgment of them, from the Facts, that ll v 
follow'd : It muſt therefore be obſerv'd, that the Ad- ph 
venturets ſeldom came near the Houſe, but when there ot] 
was ſome viſible Appearance of a Dividend: But 164 
could never hear, that upon an ill Run of Andiences, 
they had ever returned, or brought in a fingle Shilling, 
to make good the Deficiencies of their daily Receipts, 
Therefore, as the Patentee, in Poſſeſſion, had alone, for p 
ſeveral Vears, ſupported, and ſtood againſt this Un- iſo d 
certainty of Fortune, it may be imagin'd, that his 
Aecounts were under ſo. voluminous a Perplexity, that 
few of thoſe Adventurers would have Leiſure or Ca- 
pacity enough to unravel them: And as they had for: 
merly thrown away their Time, and Money at Lay, 
in a fruitleſs Enquiry into them, they now ſeem'd: to WF orce 
have entirely given up their Right and Intereſt: And, 
according to my beſt Information, notwithſtanding 
che" lab ewt: ins of the Patent have been ſome- 
times extraordinary, the farther Demands, or Claims 
of Right of the Adventurers have lain dormant, above 
theſe five and twenty Years. e | 
Having ſhewn by what means Collier had diſpoſſeſ d 
this Patentee, not only'of the Drury- I . 
| 124 5 ey 
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likewiſe of thoſe few Actors, which he had kept, for 
ſome Time unemploy'd in it ; we are now led'to con- 
fider another Project of the ſame Patentee, which, if 
we are to judge of by the Event, has ſhewn him 
more a wiſe than a weak Man; which I confeſs, at 
the Time he put it in Execution, ſeem'd not fo clear 
a Point: For notwithſtanding he now ſaw the Antho- 
rity, and Power of his Patent was ſuperſeded, or was, 
at beſt but precarious, and that he had not one Actor 
left, in his Service; yet under all theſe Dilemmas, 
and Diſtreſſes, he reſolv'd upon rebuilding the New 
Theatre in Lincoln's- Im- Fields, of which he taken. 
a Leaſt, at a low Rent, ever fince Betterton's Com- 
pany had firſt left it. This Conduct ſeem'd too deep for 
my Comprehenfion ! What are we to think of his 
aking is Leaſe, in the Height of his Proſperity, 
when he could have no Occafion for it? Was he a Pro- 
phet ? Could he then. foreſee, he ſhould, one time or 
other, be turn'd out of Drury- Lane; Or did his mere 
N of Architecture urge him to build « Houſe, 
while he could not be ſure, he ſhould ever have leave 
to make uſe of it? But of all this, we may think as 
we pleaſe; whatever was kis Motive, he, at his own 
pence, in this Interval of his having nothing elſe 
o do, rebuilt that Theatre from the Ground, as it is 
ow ſtanding. As for the Order of Silence, he ſeemd 
tle concern d at it, while it ea ſo much unin- 
erupted Leiſure to ſuperviſe a Work, which he natu- 


a- > | 
or. ally took Delight in. | 3 | 
aw, WW After this Defeat of the Patentee, the Theatrical 


to forces of Collier in Drury-Lane, notwithſtanding 
\nd, Weir having drawn the Multitude after them, for about 
ing ree Weeks, during the Trial of Sacheverel, had made 


ut an indifferent fa ße; at the End of the Seaſon. 
lier, at leaft, found ſo little Account in it, that it 
dig d him to puſh his Court Intereſt (which, wherever 
e Stage was concern'd, was not inconſiderable) to 
pport him in another Scheme; which was, that 
conſideration of his giving up the Drury Lang, _ 
loaths, Scenes, and Actors, to Sqwiney, and his joint © 
arers, in the Hay-Market, he (Coller) might be i 
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put into an equal Poſſeſſion of the Hay-Market, Thea- 
tre, with all the Singers, c. and be made ſole Direc- 
tor of the Opera, Accordingly by permiſſion of the 
Lord-Chamberlain, a Treaty was enter'd into, and in 
a few Days ratified by all Parties, conformable to the 
faid Preliminaries. This was that happy Criſis of 
Theatrical Liberty, which- the Iabouring Comedians 
had long figh'dfor; and which, for above twenty Years 
following, was ſo memorably fortunate to them. 
However, there were two hard Articles, in this 
Treaty, which though it might be 2 7 in the Actors, 
to comply with, yet the Impoſitzon of them ſeemd lit- 
tle leſs deſpotick, than a Tax upon the Poor, when a 
Government did not want it. 

The firſt of theſe Articles was, That whereas the 
ſole Licenſe for acting Plays, was preſum'd to be a 
more profitable Authority, than that for acting Operas 
only; that therefore two hundred Pounds a Year ſhould 
be paid to Collier, while Maſter of the Opera, by the 
Comedians; to whom a Verbal Aſſurance was given 
by the Plnipos on the Court-fide,. that while ſuch 
Fayment ſubſiſted, no "other Company ſhould be 
PRES to act Plays againſt them, within the Li- 

rties, c. The other Article was, That on ev 
Wedneſday, whereon an Opera could be' perform'd, 
the Plays ſhould, zoties quoties, be filent at Drury- 
Lone. to give the Opera a fairer Chance, for a full 

ou 


This laſt Article, however partial, in the Intention, 
was in its Effect, of t Advantage to the ſharing 


Actors: For in all publick Entertainments, a Day's ab- 


ſtinence naturally increaſes the Appetite to them: Our 
every Thurſday's Audience, therefore, was viſibly the 
better, by thus making the Day before it a Faſt. But as 
this was not à Favour defign'd us, this prohibition of 
a Day, methinks, deſerves a little farther Notice; be- 
cauſe it evidently took a fixth Part of their Income, 
from all the hired Actors, who were only paid, in 
proportion to the Number of acting Days. This ex- 
traordinary Regard to Operas, was in effect making 


the Pay- labouring Actors the principal Subſcribers to 
the Day 8 principa <0 
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them, and the ſhutting out People from the Play every 


' Wedneſday, many murmured at, as an Abridgment of 


their uſual Liberty. And tho' I was one of who 
profited by that „it ought not to bribe me, in- 
to a Concealment of what was then ſaid and thought 
of it. I remember a Nobleman of the firſt Rank, then 
in a high Poſt, and not out of Court-Fayour, ſaid 
kg the Scenes I was ſameful to 
ale part of the Actors Bread from them to ſupport the 


t 
filly Diverſeo People Quality. But alas! what 
was all thi e 


i ance, when weighed againſt the 
Qualifications grave, and ſtanch a Senator, as 
Collier ? Such vifible Merit, it ſeems, was to be made 


eaſy, tho' at the Expence of the- I had almoſt 
id, Honour of the Court, whoſe gracious Intention for 
the Theatrical Common-wealth, might have ſhone 
with thrice the Luſtre, if ſuch a-paltry Price had not 
been paid for it. But as the Government of the Stage 
is but that of the World in Miniature, we ought not 
to have wondered, that Collier had Intereſt enough to 
quarter the Weakneſs of the Opera upon the Strength 
of the Comedy. General good Intentions are not 
always practicable to a PerfeGion. The moſt neceſ- 
fary Law can hardly paſs, but a Tenderneſs to ſome . 
private Intereſt, ſhall often hang ſuch Exceptions up- 
2 Clauſes, till at laſt it comes out lame, 
lifeleſs, with the Loſs of half its Force, Purpoſe, 
and Dignity. As for Inſtance; how many fruitleſs 
Motions have been made in Pazliaments, to moderate 
the enormous Exactions, in the Practice of the Law t 
And x. yt of Juſtice - muſt that be call'd, which, 
when a Man has not a Mind. to pay you a Debt of 
ten Pounds, it ſhall coſt you Fifty, before you can 
get it? How long too, has the Publick being labour- 
ing for a Bridge at N miner? But the Wonder, that 
it was not built an hundred Years ago, ceaſes, when 
we are told, that the Fear of making one End of Len- 
din, as rich, as the other, has been, ſo N an Obs 
ſruction to it : And though it might ſeem a rol hy + 
Wonder, when a new Law for building one had at 
| | 5 8 
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got over that apprehenſion, that it ſhould meet with any 
Airther Delay ; yet Experience has ſhewn us, that the 
Structure of this uſeful Ornament to our Metropolis has 
been ſo clog'd by private Jobs, that were to be pick d 
out of the Undertaking, and the Progreſs of the Work 
ſo diſconcerted by a tedious Contention of private In- 
tereſts, and Endeavours to impoſe upon the Publick, 
*abominable Bargains, that a whole Year was loſt, be. 
fore a ſingle Stone could be laid to its Foundation. 
But Poſterity will owe its praiſes, to the Zeal, and Re. 
ſolution of a truly Noble Commiſſioner, whoſe diſtin. 
| | race Impatience has broke thro' thoſe narrow Arti. 
ces, thoſe falſe and frivolqys Objections, that delay d it, 
and has already began to raiſe, above the Tide, that 

future Monument of his publick Spirit. 
- How far all this may be allow d applicable to the 
State of the Stage, is not of ſo rtance, nor 
ſo much my Concern, as that what is obſerv'd upon it 
ſhould always remain a memorable Truth, to the Ho- 
nour of that Nobleman. But now 'I go on: Collier 
being thus poſſeſs'd of his Muſical Government, 
thought his beſt way would be to farm it out to a Gen- 
tleman, Aaron Hill, Eſq; (who, he had Reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, knew ſomething more of Theatrical Matten, 
than himſelf) at a Rent, if I miſtake not, of ſix hun- 
dred Pounds per Aunum: But before the Seaſon wu 
ended (upon what Occaſion, if I coyld remember, it 
might not be material to ſay) took it into his Hand | 
in: But all his ſkill, Intereſt, could not raiſe I the 
he Direction of the Opera, to fo a Poſt, as he A& 
thought due to a Perſon of his Conſideration : He there than 
fore, the Year following, enter'd upon another high- Wl ded 
handed Scheme, which, till the Demiſe of the Queen, ſh tres, 
turn'd to his better Account, proc 
After the Comedians were in poſſeflion of Drury Ml «15 
Lane, from whence, during my Time upon the Stage, vho 
they never d ;. their Swarm of Audiences ex · ¶ Choi 
ceeded all that had been ſeen, in thirty Years before; WW Se, 
which, however, I do not impute ſo much to the Excel. finkir 
W 
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duſtry, and good n I have: oſtem 
ſaid, I never thought; ; in the. general, that we ood! 
any Flace of f Compariſon wich the eminent Actors 
. perhaps too, by there being now an End of 
the frequent Divikons, and Diſorders, that had from 
Time to Time broke in upon, and fruſtrated their. 
2 e 8 
18. , ith : 
"Colin, Sen, l obſer- 
5 pexity af a eng which he, the Year? 
WP: A yy ng OC 
. / uin ,, Who” 
= — frm fair Pretenſions to that he wasin, by» 
by the Court, to regulate, and 
Aha, — by the. Diſorders it had ſulfer d 
Vet Cailier knew tliat ſort 
aj ry wy in no Corpetition, with his be- 
lember of Parliament : He thetefore had Re- 
ans to his Court-Interaſt (Where mere Will, and 
9 W Fog — — — _ 
a 1g to o Sun to let 
2 from his bad Bargain, — To 
this, it {og imagin'd Sevivey demum d, and as he 
1 remonſtrated it: But as 


2 Friend to Savingy, and his Intimacy 
the People in Power, Lon 2 the Motixa of thine. 
Adtions, advis'd Stoiney rather to accept of the C 
than by a Non-compliance-to hazard his being ex 
ded from any Poſt, or Concern in either of the Thea- 
tres; To conclude, it was not long before Collier had 
procured a new-Licenſe for acting Plays, Ec. for him- 
ſel, Wilks, Dogger, and Cibher, excluſwe of Savinex 
who by this new: Regulation yas rene d c his fh. 
_— of the 

incy being thus transferr'd to the Opera, in the 
. — Collier had leſt it, found the Re- 
ceipts of it, in the Winter following 1711, ſo far 
a Expences, * was driven to attend 


bis 
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his Fortune in ſome more favourable Climate, where 

ke remain d twenty Years an Exile, from his Fri 
and Country ; tho* there has been ſcarce an Znplih 
Gentleman, who in his Tozy of France, or Tach, has 
not renew'd, or created an Acquaintance with him. 
As this is a Circumſtance, that many People may 
have forgot, I cannot remember it, without that Re- 
and Concern it deſerves from all that know 
im: Yet it is ſome "Mitigation of his Misfortune, 
that ſince his Return to England, his grey Hairs, and 
cheerful Diſpoſition have till found à general Wel 
come among his foreign, and former domeſtick Ac- 
Collier being now, firſt-commiſſion'd M with 
2 
a. | in (the nat nee of all Trea- 
ties between Power and Neceſſity) He not only de- 
manded fix hundred a Year, neat Money, the Price at 
which he had farmed out his Opera, and to make 
the Buſineſs a fre Cure to him; but-likewiſe inſiſted, 
upon a Moiety of the two hundred, that had been le- 
vied upon ds the Year before, in Aid of the Operas; 
in all 700 J. Theſe large and ample Conditions, con- 
ſidering in what Hands we were, we reſolv'd to ſwal- 


low without wry Faces; rather chufing to run any 


Hazard, than contend with a formidable Power, a- 
gainſt which we had no Remedy: But fo it happen'd, 
that Fortune took better Care of our Intereſt, we 
ourſelves had like to have done: For had Collier ac- 
| cepted of our firſt Offer, of an equal Share with us; 
He had got three hundred Pounds a Year more by com- 
plying with it, than by the Sum he impoſed upon us; 
our Shares being never leſs, than a thouſand annually, 
to each of us, till the End of the Queen's Regs, in 
1714. After which Colliers Commiſſion was ſuper- 
ele his Theatrical Poſt, upon the Acceſſion of his 
late Majeſty, being given to Sir Richard Steele. 
From theſe various Revolutions, in the Govern- 
ment of the Theatre, all owing to the Patenteet 
miſtaken Principle of increaſing their Profits, by 
too far enſlaving their People, and keeping * 


atur; 
coo, 


i nd the — 
ongreve, at na had — reſi od 
i nd Sir Jo F (meerly to get the 
of his new Houſe paid) 1 — 
farm'd out his I Reute to Sæuiney, who not without 
ſome Heſitation had ventur d upon it; let me ſay - 
; out of this low Condition of the Theatre, was 
it not owing to the Induſtry of three, 'or four Come- 
— 1——— created for the 
Crown to give away, without any Expence attending 
it, well — the — any Gentleman, 
whoſe Merit, or Services had no higher Claim to 
Preferment, and which Co/ker, and Sir, Richard Steeh, 
in the two laſt Reigns, ſucceſſively enjoy dN Though, ; 
| believe, I may have ſaid ſom ey this, in a 
ſormer Chapter, an not unwilling it ſhould be twice 
taken notice of | 
We are now come to that firm Eſtabliſhment of the 
Theatre, which except the Admittance of Booth into a 
dhare, and  Dogget's retiring from it, met with na 
or Alteration, for above twenty Years after. 
Collier, as has been faid, having accepted of a cer- 
ain A of ſeven Hundred per Armen; 
Wilks , and M — now the only acting 
Managers, under. the 's Licenſe ; which 
Grant, but during Pleaſure, oblig'd us to a Con- 
wet that might not undeſerve that Favour. At this 
ime we were all in the Vigour of 4 
k AQorys and our Proſperity enabled ue, to pay, at 
double the Salaries, to what the ſame Actors 
ad uſually receiv d, or could have hoped ſor under 
he Government of the Patentees. Dogget, who was 
aturally an Oeconomiſt, kept our 2 and 
panes oy n bis Power 
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Aaviſn in what was not always as 


 Mantly a new one for himſelf, might ſeem leis part 
Kular,-tho%the had, as yet, no new Part for it. TI 


For aur Conſent to it, 


Triumph, over my want of Penetration, he has? 


25 well as of myſelf. Thus Whenever be made himfe 


Aience were liberal of their Applauſe, he gave hin 
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Bounds, and Moderation. Mili, who had a-ftronge 
PFaſſion for Glory, than Lucre, Was a — 66 

| ith 
po 25 * fi the Theatre t Fo Example, 
at the Beginning of every Seaſon, he would 
order two, or three Suits to be made, or refreſh'd, for 
Actors of moderate Conſequence, that his having con- 


expeditions Care of doi 


us| without waiting 

r always looked - upon, 
With the Kye of a Man, in 4 1 : But I, Who hate 
e I as little liked the Favour, as Dogs 

imſelf) rather choſe to laugh at the Circumſtance, 
than complain of what I knew was not to be curei, 
but by a Remedy, worſe than the Evil. Upon thel 
therefore, whenever I. him, and hi 
Followers ſo prettily dreſs'd out for an old Play, f 
only commended his F ; or at moſt but whil 

rd him not to give himſelf ſo much Trouble, 
t others, upon ' whoſe Performance it would but 
thrown away: To which with a ſmiling Air d 


„now, that was What I really did i 
to ew others, that I love to take care of ther 


eaſy, he had not the leaſt Conception; let the -Expene 
de what it would, that we could 5 bby diſlike 1 
And from the fame Prineiple, provided a thinner A 


Elf little Coneern about the Receipt of it. As in the 
different Tempers of my ec Seen th 
might be equally ſomething right, and Wrong, it“ 
equall my Buſineſs to keep well with them both 
And Hrs are J was rather inclin'd to Dogy 
Say of thinking, yet I was always under the diſagrt 


able Reftraint of not letting ulis fee it: Thereſoftbe) 
hen in any material Point of Management, they oy 
ready to come to 4" Rupture, I Wund it adviſeable 
adink neither ef chem, abſolutel -in the wrong ; Deg: 
Sy xiving to — in his Opinq 


this way, a3-I took from the other in that; their Dif- 
ferences, were ſometimes ſoſt ned into Conce ſſins that 
I have Reaſon. to think 82 many ill Conſe- 
quences, in our Affairs, that otherwiſe might have 
attended them. But this was always to be done with a 


hurt by Oppoſition, ſo when he felt it he was as apt to 


in which we were always unanimons. In the twenty 
Years, while we were our own Directors, we never 
had a Creditor that had Occafion to come twice ir 
his Bill; every Monday Morning diſcharged us of 
before we took a Shilling for our own U 
And from this Time, we neither aſk'd any Actor, nor 
were deſired by them, to ſign any written Agreement 
(to the beſt of my Memory] whatſoever : The Rate af 
their N ries were only exiter'd in our daily 
Pay Roll s Which plain Record every one look' d u 
on, as good as City-Security: For where an hone 
Meaning is mutual, the mutual Confidence will be 
Bond enough, in Conſcience, on both Sides: But that 
I may not aſcribe more to our Conduct than was real- 
ly its Due, I ought to give Fortune her Share of the 


dur Expectation, it might not have been in dur Pow- 


of Oeconomy, Juſtice, and Lenity, which fo happily 
A us: But the Severities, and Oppreſſions we 

ſuffer d under our former Maſters, made us in- 
capable of impoſing them upon others; which gave 
our whole Society the chearful Looks of a rele 


10 Content, it was not above a Year or two before the 
both Um perfection of human Nature began to ſhew itfelf 
in contrary Symptoms. The Merit of the Hazards 


ich che gers had run, and the Difficulties 
Withey had combated, in bringing to 3 that 

Revolution, by which they all fo amply pro- 
fited, in the. Amendment of their general Income, 
degan now to be er their Acknowledgments, 
ad thankful, Promiſes of Ficelity, were no more re- 


ps Z 3 
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gentle Hard ; for as Vill. was apt to be eafily 
be inſupportable. However, there were ſome Points, 


ſe. 


mmendation ; for not our Sacceſs wen | 
er, ſo thoroughly to have abſerv'd thoſe taudable Rules 


People. But notwithſtanding this. general Cauſe of 


- = 
A n — » 


> _ . = 


ä T Zoot 
— — 


de Tig c hr ede ene bee 
peated, or ſcarce thought obligatory : Rag und Plenty, 


| by an habitual Enjoymen their Novelty, and 
þ | s of their Sala w ſcem'd rather lefſen'4 
than advane'd, by the extraordinary Gains of the Un- 


 dertakers ; for that is the Scale, in which the Hired 
Actor will always weigh his Performance; but what. WM | 
ever Reaſon there may Teem to be, in his Caſe, yet u 
he is frequently apt to throw alittle Self. partiality into WM « 
the Ballznce, tha ; Conſideration may a good deal alter i 1 
He ue M3 . . the AR, ee, had 
this way of thinking, happy was it Managen, Wl « 
_ "that — united Intereſt was fo inſeparabl/ the fame, f 
and that their Skill and Power in Acting, ſtood in 2 e 
Rank ſo far above the Reſt, that if the whole Body of WI * 

tl 


private Men had deſerted them, it would yet have been 
7 eaſier Matter, for the Managers to have pick d up 
Recruits, than for the Deſerters to have found proper 
Officers to head them.  'Here, then, in this Diſtinction 
y our Security: Our being Actors ourſelves, was a1 
Advantage to our Goyernment, which all former Ma. 
nagers, Which were only idle emen, wanted: 
Nor was our Eſtabliſhment eafily to be broken, while 
- ur Health, and Limbs enabled us, to be joint-ls- 
ME ng oe dg 0 HO 
_ The only AQor, Who, in the Opinion of the Pub 
Jick, dem to have had a pretenee of being ad. 
Fanc'd to a Share with us, was certainly Bogrh : But 
vh:n it is confider'd, how ſtrongly he had opposl 
Meaſures, that had made us Mins ers, by letting 
(elf (as has been obferv'd) at the Head of an op- 
Polite Intereſt, he could not as yet have much to con- 
Plain of; Beſide, if the Court had thought him, nom, 
an Ohje@ of Favour, it could not haye been in 
our Power, to have qppos'd his Preferment : This 1 
mention, not to tałè from his Merit, but to ſhew, from 
what Cauſe it was not, as yet, better provided for. Sor 
Vanity to fay, our having ati 


Therefore it may be no 
that Time, no ville Competitors on the Stage, was the 


only Intereft, that rais'd. us to be the Managers of it. 
Bat here, let me reſt a while, and fince, at my 
Time of Day, our 'bet Peſſeſbons are kr + 
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fame Time; whoſe Buſineſs is to be done firft ? For my 


— — — _—_— 


5 w. Liſt Mr. Cotany ens, 6. 
HA n 


15 1 in its _ bigheſ Pei. 1 
ers not witbont Errors. what 
_ Kind, Cato off _—_ What ot 
n 10 the Stage. ompany go 
ford. e e, e a 
tors there. 1 — 
et objetts to him s the St 
Admillance. That not bis 72 Ri 
fon. What was, Dogger's Theatrica 
NE. | 


1 


ee. t « 7 


| the managing A den were, now 
—— than their utmoſt Pre- 
tenſions could yet it is not to be ſap- 
pos d, but wiſer 8 have mended it. As we 
Could wort govern” our ſelves, there were Seaſons 
when we were not all fit to govern others. Our Pa 
fions, and our Intereft drew not always the ſame Way. 
Self, had a great Sway in our Debates : We had our 
Partialities ; our Prejudices ; our Fa of leſs Me 
rit ; and our Jealoufies of thoſe who came too ne 
vs ; Frailties, which Societies of higher Conſide- 
ration, while they are compos'd af Men, will not 

be free from. To have been conſtantly c 


in a ha 


THEY Dx EB r= 


pable of Unanimity, had been à Bleſfing too ＋ 
our Station: One ind, three Peopl 
to have had three Maſters to one Servant; but 2 


that one Servant is called three different Ways, at the 


own Part, I was forced, almoſt all my Life, * 
up my Share of him. And if L cd by Art, or 
ſuafion, hinder others from maki as I thought, 
22 Uſe of their Power, it was the all, and utmoſt 
deſired. Yet whatever might be our perſonal Errors, 
ſhall think I have no . o freak f them farthet 
than where the publick rtainment was affected! 


T} 
rs a 


* 


The Lie ef Mr. Con Cn, We: abs 
them. If therefore among ſo many, ſome b 
Actors were remarkable in any Part of their private 
Lives, that might ſametimes make the World 

| without Doors: — my laughing Friends will er- 

WH cuſe me, if I do not ſo far comply; with their De- 

, WH fires, or Curiofity, as to give them a Place, in my Hi- 
ſtory. I can only recommend ſuch Anecdotes to the 

Anuſement of a Noble Perſon, uo ſin caſe I con- 

ceal them) does me the flattering to threaten 

my Work, with a Supplement. Tis enongh for me, 
that ſuch Actors had their Merits, to the Publick: 

Let thoſe retite their Imperfections, Who are them- 

ſelyes without them: It is my Misfortune not to have 

that Qualifteatien. Let us ſee, then (whatever was 
amiſs in it) how our Adminiſtration ent forward. 

When we were firſt inveſted with this Power ze 

Joy of our ſo-unexpeRtedly into it, kept us for 

ome Time, in Amity, and humour, with one 

another: And the ure of reforming the many 
falſe Meaſures, Abfurdities, and Abuſes that like 

Weeds had ſuck'd up che due Nouriſhment from the 

Fruits of the Theatre, gave us, as yet, no leiſure, fur 

private Diſſentions. Our daily Receipts exceeded our 

Imagination: And we ſeldom met, as a Board: to 

ſettle our weekly Accounts, without the Satisfaction 

of Joint Heirs, juſt in Poſſeſſion of an d Eſtate, 

that had been ay a, Such a 

it, in almoſt 


ſudden Change of our Condition, it may 
could not but thro out of us a new | 

every Play we appeat'd in: Nor did we ever fink: into 
that common Negligence, which is apt to fo. 
Good-fortune * Induſtry, was the Life of aur 
Bufineſs.; that it 2 concealꝰd Faults, but was of 


alents without it; which the 
Decadance once of Betterton's in Zincole's- Bur- 
eld;, had lately hen us a P n A 
general Content, and — * Now it ae that 
ie politer World too, by their decent Attention, their ' 


equal Value to greater 
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ſenfible Taſte, and their — 
Authors and Actors, once more 7 that 


under a due Regulation, was — 
wiſeſt Age thought it might The 
Scheme, that human Wit — form to — with 
Innocence, the Cares of Life; to allure even the Tur. 
bulent, or Ill-difpoſed from weeks Meditations, and ty 
give the leiſure ours of Bufiteſs, ad wa an it 

ve 'Recreation, . 

If this grave Aſtertion is les recommended, by fak 
ling from the Pen of a Comedian; I muſt: appeal for 
the Truth of it, to the Tragedy of Cato, which Was 
firſt ated in 1712. I ſubmit to the J t of 
thoſe, who were then the ſenſible SpeRtators of it, if the 
Succeſs, and Merit of that Play, was not an Evidence 

of every Article of that Value, e 1 — given to 
'a decent Theatre? But (as I was it could 
not be the Summer-Days, I am ig of 
could be the conſtant Weather of the Year ;- we had 
our clouded Hours, as well as our Sun-ſhine, and were 
| not always in the fame Good-humoar with one ano- 
| ther: Fire, Air and Water, could not be more ver- 
| atiouſly oppoſite, than the different Tempers of the 
| three Managers, though they mi — ually have their 
| _ uſeful, as well as their ualities. Hoy 
_— theſe Elements, in — Diſpoſitiom, 
be judg'd from the followi le It 
— as 3 e Thouſand 2 — if 
were all to be told, might make my 
— I had — . 
Much about this Time, bee there came over fr 
the Dublin Theatre two uncelebrated Actors, 2 
up a few Pence us, in the Winter, 105 
had a Vear, or two done on the other Side the 
Water, in the Summer. But it was not ſo clear t0 
Dogget, and my elf, that it was in their Power, t 
do us the ſame Service in Drury- Lane, as Wilks migbibelor 
have done chem, in Dablin. However Wilks was 
much a Man of Honour, that he ſcorn'd to be outdc 
in the leaſt Point of it, let the Coſt be what it wou 


1 — 2 — 
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bis Fellow-Managers,, who, had no ,particular Ac- 
aunts of Honour, open with them. To acquit him- 
therefore. with a better Grace, Mills ſo order d it, | 
hat his Hibernian Friends were got upon our 8 1 
efore any other Manager had well heard of their | ms 
val. This ſo generous Diſpatch of their Affair, gave a 


—_— 0th 8 i 


) 
; 
| 


„a very, good Chance of convincing his Friends, Y 

* | it. was, fole Maſter of the Mailers. of the | 
 Wompany. j- Here now the different Elements in our | 
.es began to work with us. While Wilks was | 

x Wl gangs” grateful Hoſpitality to his Friends, 
Miet was into a Storm, and look d upon | 

of Wis Generofity, as ſo much Inſult, and 2 upon | = 
he Yinſe1f, and the Fraternity ; during this Diſorder, 1 
ce Nod by, a ſeeming quiet Paſſenger, and, fince talking to | | 
» ike Winds I knew,could beto no great Purpoſe, (what-- | 

n Weakneſs it might be call'd) could not help. fmi- | 

of, Wo, to obſerve with. what officious Eaſe, and Delight, 14 
12d | 

ere 

no- 

— 

the Ne) WI Ren | 1 
ir Wploy them. this , Dogget bounc'd, and grew I 
low aft as hleras Wilks himſelf, Here again, 1 
om forc'd 2 Patience to the Helm, to wea- my 
lu. this difficult Foint between them: Applying my 

r therefore to the Perſon I imagin'd was moſt like- 


2 
8 


| 
| EY 
to hear me, I defir'd Dogget, © to conſider, that I ' LEE 
muſt naturally, be as much hurt, by this vain, and | WW 
om Wy over-bearing Behaviour of Vill, as he could be; | mY 
— and tho! jt was true, theſe Actors, had no Pretence, N 
ee the Favour defign'd them; yet we could not fay 
e theWthey had done us any further Harm, than letting the 
Town fee the Parts they had been ſhewn in, had. 
been better done by thoſe, to whom they properly 1 
delong d: Yet as we had greatly profited, by the =_——_ 
xtraordinary Labour of Wills, who acted long "# i 


- 


"arts almoſt every Day, and at leaſt twice to Dog- 
O's once, and that I granted it might not be 
8 « much 


n 


yet even that Vanity, if he ſuppoſed it ſuch, had in 
D, it would be folly upon 2 Functilis to tempt the 


r than our overl 
. Manner o * a nd 
n ö | 


2 
= 
»” | hal 


ten Pounds. ſhort of the Sum, they had agi 
for it. Upon the Saturday following, 


J 


B+ TheTife of Mr: Corte Cn, Wc, 
much his Confideration of our common Intereſt, 2 
his Fondneſs for Applauſe, tirat ſer” him to work; 


* Merit to us; and as we had found dur Account in 


* Rafhneſs of a Man, who was ble to undo al 
by any A of E 


be 1 For 9 1285 50 
BO ngths,” to make it a get 7 
e Pere the Ber ie d re them th 
Ready- money taken and return the Account, in ſuc 
Tickets only, as theſe Actors, have not themſelves di 
gd of, To make this eaſ too, I gave him my Wordt 
anfwerable for the Charge, f. Upon this hea 
ceded, and accordingly they 4 the -Benefit-play 
But ſo it happen'd (whether as Du had ſuſpelie 
or not, I cannot ſay) the Read) money receiv'd i 
to pl 
| e Day 
Which we conftantly made up our Accounts) I we 
early to the Office, and -enquir'd, if the ten Pound 
had yet been paid in; but not hearing that one Shul 
ling of it had found its way thither, I immediate 
ſupply'd the Sum out of my own Pocket, and dired 
ed the Treaſurer to _ it receiv'd from me, in th 
deficient Receipt of the Beneſit-Day. Here, now, i" 
might be imagin'd, all this fall Manes was accom{Ws R 
Hated, and that no one could ſo properly fay, 1 
was aggrieved, as my felf : But let us obſerve wi 
the Conſequence ſays Why, the Effect of my i 
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a ſolent interpoſing, honeſty prov'd to be this: That 
the Party moſt cblig d, was the moſt offended; and 
5 the Offence was imputed to me, who had been ten 
pounds out of Pocket, to be able to commit it: For 
e when Wilks found, in the Account, how ſpitefully the 
teen Pounds had been paid in, he took me aſide, into 
the adjacent Stone-Paſſage, and with ſome Warmth: - 
ask'd me, What I meant by pretending to pay in this 
ten Pounds? and that, for his Part, he did not 
underſtand ſuch Treatment. To which L reply'd, 
That tho“ I was amazed, at his thinking himſelf ill- 
treated, I would give him a plain, juſtifiable Anſwer. 
That I had given my Word to Dogger, the 
C of the Benefit ſhould be fully paid, and ſince 
his Friends had neglected it, I found my ſelf bound 
to make it good. Upon which he told me, I Was 
miſtaken, if I thought, he did not ſee into the. bot- 
tom of all this —That Dogget, and I, were al- 
ways endeavouring to thwart and make him uneaſy ; 
but he was able to ſtand upon his own , and 
we ſhould find he would not be us'd ſo : That he 
took this Payment of the ten Pounds, as an Inſult 
upon him and a Slight to his Friends ; but rather than 
ſuffer it, he would tear the whole Buſineſs to Pieces: 
That I knew it was in his Power to do it; and if he 
could not do a civil Thing to a Friend, without all 
this ſenſeleſs Rout about it, he could be receiv'd in 
Ireland upon his own Terms, and could as eaſily mend 
a Company there as. he had done here : That if he 
were gone, Dogget and I would not be able to keep 
the Doors open a Week, and by G——— he would 
not be a Drudge for nothing. As I knew all this 
vas but the Foam of the high Value he had ſet up- 
dn himſelf, I thought it not amiſs, to ſeem a litels 
lilently concern'd, for the helpleſs Condition, to which 
us Reſentment of the Injury I have related, was go- 
ng to reduce us: For I knew I had a Friend, in his 
cart, that, if I gave him a little Time to cool, 
ould ſoon bring him to Reaſon : The ſweet Morſe] 
If a thouſand Pounds 7 5 was not to be met with 
a at 


o 
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at every Table, and might tempt a nicer Palate than 
his own, to ſwallow it, when he was not out of Hu- 
mour. This I knew would always be of weight with 
him, when the beſt Arguments I could uſe, would be 
of none. I therefore gave him no farther Provocation 
than by gravely telling him, We all had it in our Pow- 
er to do one another a Miſchief; but I heliev'd none 
of us much car'd to hurt ourſelves; that if he was not 
of my Opinion, it would not be in my Power, to hin- 
der whatever new Scheme, he might reſolve upon ; 
that London would always have a Play-houſe, and I. 
ſhould have ſome Chance in it, tho? it might not be ſo 
good as it had been ; that he might be ſure, if I had 
thought my paying in the ten Pounds could have 
been ſo ill receiv'd ; I ſhould have been glad to have 
fay'd it. Upon this he ſeem'd to mutter ſomething to 
Himſelf, and walk'd off, as if he had a Mind to be 
alone. I took the Occafion and return'd: to Dogget, 
to finiſh our Accounts. In about fix Minutes Vils 
came in to us; not in the beſt Humour, it may be 
imagin'd : yet not in fo. ill a one, but that he took 
his Share of the ten Pounds, without ſhewing the leaſt 
Contempt of it; which, had he been proud enough 
to have refugd, or to have paid in, hind elf, I might 
have thought, he intended to make good his Menaces, 
and that the Injury I had done him would never have 
been forgiven ; but, it ſeems we had different Ways of 


Of this Kind, more or leſs delightful, was the Life 
T led, with thig impatient Man, for full twenty Years. 
De as we ſhall find, could not hold it fo long; but 
as he had more Money than I, he had not Occafion 
for ſo much Philoſophy. And thus were our Theatri- 
cal Affairs frequently diſconcerted, by this iraſcible 
Commander, this Achilles of our Confederacy ; who, 
I may be bold to ſay, came very little ſhort of the 
Spirit Horace gives to that Hero in hi 


Impiger, iracumdus, inexorabilis, acer. 


This, then, is one of thoſe perſonal Anecdotes of out 
Variances, 
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Variances, which, as our publick Performances were 
affected by it, could not with regard to Truth, and 
r F 

From this Time to the Year 1712, my | 
(from which Repoſitory alone, — Article of what 
} write is collected) has nothing worth mentioning, 
till the firſt acting of the Tragedy of Cato. As to 
the Play itſelf, it might be enough to ſay, That the 
Author and the Actors had their different Hopes of 
Fame and Profit, amply anſwer'd by the Performance 
but as its Succeſs was attended with remarkable Con- 
ſequences, it may not be amiſs to trace it, from its 
ſeveral Years ment, in the Cloſet, to the 
Stage. 8 \ 
288 nine Years before it was acted, I had the 
Pleaſure of reading the firſt four Acts (which was all 
of it then written) privately with Sir Richard Steele : 
It may be needleſs, to ſay it was impoſſible to lay 
them out of my Hand, *till IL had gone 'thro* them; 
or to dwell upon the Delight, his Friendſhip to the 
Author receiv'd, upon my being ſo warmly pleas'd 
with them: But my Satisfaction was as highly dif- 
appointed, when he told me, Whatever Spirit Mr. a4 
diſon had ſhewn, in his writing it, he doubted, he 
never have ge enough, to let his Cato ſtand the 
Cenſure of an Eng; Audience; that it had only been 
the Amaſement of his leifure Hours in /:a/y, and was 
never intended for the Stage. This Poetical Diffi- 
dence Sir Richard himſelf e of with ſome Con- 
cern, and in the Tranſport of his Imagination, could 
not help ſaying, Good God ! what a Part wvould Bet- 
terton ate of Cato! But this was ſeven Years before 
Betterton died, and when Booth(who afterwards made his 
Fortune by 2 it) was in his Theatrical Minority. 
In the latter End of Queen 4rne's Reign, when our 
National Politicks had Hands; the Friends 
of Mr. Aadiſan, then thought it a proper Time to 
animate the Publick with the Sentiments of Cato; in a 
Word, their Importunities were too warm, to be re- 
4 fiſted ; and it was no ſooner finiſh'd, than hurried to 
the Stage, in April 1712, ata Time when three Days 

| Aa 2 „ 
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a Week were uſually appointed for the Benefit-Playy 
of particular Actors: But a Work of that critical Im- 
portance, was to make its way, through all private 
Confiderations 3 nor could it poſſibly give place to a 
Cuſtom, which the Breach of could very little preju- 
dice the Benefits, that on ſo unavoidable an Occaſion, 
were (in part, tho' not wholly) poſtpon'd ; it was 
therefore Mondays excepted) ated every Day for 2 
Month, to conſtantly crowded Houſes. As the Au- 
thor had made us a Preſent of whatever Profits he 
might have claim'd from it, we thought our ſelves 
oblig'd to ſpare no Coſt, in the proper Decorations 
of it. Its coming ſo late in the Seaſon, to the Stage, 
prov'd of — A Advantage, to the ſharing Ac- 
tors; becauſe the Harveſt of our annual Gains was 
grocrally over, before the middle of March ; many 
elect Audiences being then uſually reſerv'd, in favour 
to the Benefit of private Actors; which fixt Engage- 
ments naturally abated the Receipts of the Days be- 
fore and after them: But this unexpected After-crop 
of Cato, largely ſupplied to us, thoſe Deficiencies ; and 
was almoſt equal to two fruitful Seaſons, in the ſame 
Year ; at the Cloſe of which, the three managing Ac- 
tors found themſelves, each a Gainer of thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty Pounds: But to return to the firſt Re- 
ception of this _ from the Publick. 
Although Cato ſeems plainly written upon what are 
called Whig Principles; yet the Tories of that Time BW 0 
had Senſe enough not to take it, as the leaſt Reflefti- WF 5. 


von, upon their Adminiſtration ; but on the contrary, dia. 


they ſeem'd to brandiſh, and vaunt their Approbation ¶ a R 
of every Sentiment in favour of Liberty, which by a wh. 

publick Act of their Generoſity, was carried ſo high, WW 5 
that one Day, while the Play was acting, they collect. 1 
ed fifty Guineas in the Boxes, and made a Preſent of WW wirf 
them to Booth, with this Compliment For his i 
. Oppoſition to a perpetual Dictator; and his dying 
6 bravely in the Cauſe of Liberty: What was inſinu- 
ated by any Part of theſe Words, is not my Affair 
but ſo publick a Reward had the Appearance of 2 
laudable Spirit, which only ſuch a Play, as Cato, mY 
| * 
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have inſpired ; nor could Booth be blam'd, if upon 
fo particular a Diſtinction of his Merit, he began him- 
ſelf to ſet more ow pgfs m8 it: How far he might 
r of the Favour he ſtood in, 
with a certain Nobleman, then in Power, at Court, 
was not difficult to penetrate; and indeed, ought al- 
ways to have been expected by the managing Actors: 
For which of them (making the Caſe every way his 
own) could with ſuch Advantages, have contented him- 
ſelf, in the humble Station of an hired Actor? Bur let 


us ſee how the Managers ſtood ſeverally affected, upon 
this Occaſion. 


- Dogget, who expected, though he fear'd not, the 


Attempt of what after happen'd, imagin'd he had 
thought of an ient to prevent it: And to cover 
his Defign with all the Art of a Stateſman, he infinu- 
ated to us (for he was a ſtaunch Whig ) that this Pre- 
ſent of fifty Guineas, was a ſort of a Tory Triumph, 
which they had no Pretence to ; and that for his 


Part, he could not bear, that ſo redoubted a Champi- - 


on for Liberty, as Cato, ſhould be bought off, to the 
Cauſe of a contrary Party: He therefore, in the 
ſeeming Zeal of his Heart, propoſed, that the Mana- 
gers themſelves ſhould make the ſame Preſent to Booth, 
which had been made him from the Boxes the Day 
before. This, he ſaid, would recommend the Equali- 
ty, and liberal Spirit of aur Management, to the 
Town, and might be a Means, to ſecure Booth more 
firmly in our Intereſt ; it never having been known, 


that the Skill of the beſt Actor had receiv'd ſo round 


a Reward, or Gratuity, in one Day, before, ills, 
who wanted nothing but Abilities to be as cunning as 
Degget, was ſo charm'd with the Propoſal, that he 
long'd, that Moment, to make Boorh the Preſent: 
with his own Hands; and though he knew ke had na 
Right to do it without my Conſent, had not Patience 
to ask it; upon which I turn'd to Dogge, with a cold 
Smile, and told him, that if Booth could be purchasd 
at ſo cheap a Rate, it would be one of the beit Proofs 
of his Oeconomy, we had ever been beholden to : I 
therefore deſired we might have a little Patience; that 
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our doing it too haſtily might be only making ſure of 
an 10n to throw the fifty Guineas away ; for if 
we ſhould be oblig'd to do better for him, we could 
never expect, that Booth would think himſelf bound 
in Honour, to refund them, This ſeem'd ſo ab- 
ſurd an- Argument to Wilks, that he began with 
his uſual Freedom of Speech, to treat it, as a pitiful 
Evaſion of their intended Generoſity: But thine 
who was not ſo wide of my Meaning, clapping his 
Hand upon mine, faid, with an Air of Security, O 
don't trouble yourſelf ! there muſt be two Words to 
that Bargain ; let me alone, to manage that Matter, 
_ Wilks, upon this dark Diſcourſe, grew uneaſy, as if 

there were ſome Secret between us, that he was to 
be left out of. Therefore to avoid the Shock of his 
Intemperance, I was reduc'd to tell him that it was 
my Opinion, that Booth would never be made eaſy, 
- any Thing we could do for him, till he had a 
Share in the Profits, and Management ; and that as he 
did not want Friends to aſſiſt him, whatever his Merit 
might be before, every one would think, fince his 
acting of Cato, he had now enough to back his Pre- 
tenſions to it. To which Dogget reply'd, that nobo- 
dy could think his Merit was flighted, by ſo hand- 
ſome a Preſent, as fifty Guineas ; and that for his 
Further Pretenfions, whatever the Licenſe might a- 
vail, our Property of Houſe, Scenes, and Cloaths 
were our own, and not in the Power of the Crown 
to diſpoſe of. To conclude, my Objections, that the 
Money would only be thrown away, &c. were over- 
rul'd, and the ſame Night Booth had the fifty Gui- 
neas, which he -receiv'd with a Thankfulneſs, that 
made Wilks, and Dogget perfectly eaſy ; inſomuch 
that they ſeem'd, fir Tins Time to triumph in their 
Conduct, and often endeavour'd to laugh my Jealouſy 
out of Countenance.: But in the following Wanter, 
the Game happen'd to take a different Turn ; and 
then if it had been a laughing Matter, I had as ſtreng 
2n Occaſion to ſmile at their former Security, But be- 
fore I make an End of this Mater, I cannot paſs o- 


ver the good Fortung of tlie Company, that _ 
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us to the Act at Oxford, which was held in the inter- 
vening Summer: Perhaps too, a ſhort View of the 
Stage, in that different Situation, may not be unac- 


ceptable to the Curious. b 


After the Reſtauration of King Charles, before the 
Cavalier, and Round-head Parties, under their new 
Denomination of Whig and Tory, began in to be 


1 troubleſome, publick Acts at Oxfard (as 


find by the Date of ſeveral Prologues written 
Dryden, for Hart on thoſe Occaſions) had been more 
frequently held, than in latter Reigns. Whether the 
ſame Party-Diſſentions may have occafion'd the Dif- 
continuance of them, is a Speculation, not neceſſary 
to be enter'd into. But theſe Academical Jubilees 
have uſually been look'd upon as a Kind of congratu- 
latory Compliment to the Acceſſion of every new 
Prince, to the 'Throne, and generally as ſuch have at- 


tended them. King James, notwithſtanding his Re- 


ligion, had the Honour of it ; at which the Players, 
as uſual, aſſiſted. This I have only 3 to 
give the Reader a Theatrical Anecdote of the Liberty, 
which Tony Leigh the Comedian took with the Cha- 
rater of the well known Obadiah Walker, then Head 
of Univer/ity College, who, in that Prince's Reign, had 
turn'd Roman Catholick : The Circumſtance is this. 

In the latter End of the Comedy call'd the Commit- 
tee, Leigh, who acted the Part of Teague, hauling 
Obadial, with an Halter about his Neck,. whom, 
according to his written Part, he was to threaten to 
hang, for no better Reaſon than his refuſing to drink 
the King's Health, (but here Leigh) to juſtify his Pur- 
poſe, with a ſtronger Provocation, put himſelf into 
a more than ordinary Heat, with his ptive Obadiab, 
which having heightned his Maſter's Curioſity, to know 
what Obadiah had done to deſerve ſuch Uſage, Leigh, 
folding his Arms, with a ridiculous Stare of Aſtoniſh- 
ment, reply'd—Upon my Shoule, he has ange his Religi- 
an. As the Merit of this Jeſt lay chiefly in the Auditors 
ſudden Application of it, to the Obadiah of Oxford, 


it was receiv'd with all the Triumph of Applauſe, 


Which the Zeal of a different, Religion could * 
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our doing it too haſtily might be only making ſure of 
an on to throw the fifty Guineas away ; for if 
we ſhould be oblig'd to do better for him, we could 
never expect, that Booth would think himſelf bound 
in Honour, to refund them, This ſeem'd fo ab- 
ſurd an- Argument to Wilks, that he began with 
his uſual Freedom of 8 „to treat it, as a pitiful 
Evaſion of their intended Generofity: But Dogget, 
who was not ſo wide of my Meaning, clapping his 
Hand upon mine, faid, with an Air of Security, O ! 
don't trouble yourſelf ! there muſt be two Words to 
that Bargain ; let me alone, to manage that Matter, 
Wilks, upon this dark Diſcourſe, grew uneaſy, as if 
there were ſome Secret between us, that he was to 
be left out of. Therefore to avoid the Shock of his 
Intemperance, I was reduc'd to tell him that it was 
my Opinion, that Booth would never be made eaſy, 
by any Thing we could do for-him, till he had a 
Share in the Profits, and Management ; and that as he 
did not want Friends to aſſiſt him, whatever his Merit 
might be before, every one would think, fince his 
acting of Cato, he had now enough to back his Pre- 
tenſions to it. To which Dogget reply'd, that nobo- 
dy could think his Merit was ſlighted, by ſo hand- 
ſome a Preſent, as fifty Guineas ; and that for his 
further Pretenſions, whatever the Licenſe might a- 
vail, our Property of Houſe, Scenes, and Cloaths 
were our own, and not in the Power of the Crown 
to diſpoſe of. To conclude, my Objections, that the 
Money would only be thrown away, &c. were over- 
rul'd, and the ſame Night Booth had the fifty Gui- 
neas, which he receiv'd with a Thankfulneſs, that 
made Wilks, and Dogget perfectly eaſy ; infomuch 
that they ſeem'd, fe Trans Time to triumph in their 
'Condu&, and often endeavour'd to laugh my Jealouſy 
out of Countenance.: But in the following Wanter, 
the Game happen'd to take a different Turn ; and 
then if it had been a laughing Matter, I had as ſtreng 
an Occaſion to {mile at their former Security, But be- 
fore I make an End of this Mater, I cannot paſs o- 


ver the good Fortune of the Company, that 1 
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us to the Act at Oxford, which was held in the inter- 
vening Summer : Perhaps too, a ſhort View of the 
Stage, in that different Situation, may not be unac- 


ceptable to the Curious, 


After the Reſtauration of King Charles, before the 
Cavalier, and Round-head Parties, under their new 
Denomination of Whig and Tory, began again to be 

litically troubleſome, publick Acts at Oxfard (as 
Land by the Date af ſeveral Prologues written 
Dryden, for Hart on thoſe Occaſions) had been more 
frequently held, than in latter Reigns. Whether the 
fame Party-Diſſentions may have occaſion'd the Dif- 
continuance of them, is a Speculation, not neceſſary 
to be enter'd into. But theſe Academical Jubilees 
have uſually been look'd upon as a Kind of congratu- 
latory Compliment to the Acceflion of every new 
Prince, to the Throne, and generally as ſuch have at- 
tended them. King James, notwithſtanding his Re- 
ligion, had the Honour of it ; at which the Players, 
as uſual, aſſiſted. This I have only mantis to 
give the Reader a Theatrical Anecdote of the Liberty, 
which Tony Leigh the Comedian took with the Cha- 
racter of the well known Obadiah Walker, then Head 
of Univerſity College, who, in that Prince's Reign, had 
turn'd Roman Catbolick: The Circumſtance is this. 

In the latter End of the Domedy call'd the Commit- 
tee, Leigh, who acted the Part of Teague, hayfing 
Obadias, with an Halter about his Neck,. whom, 
according to his written Part, he was to threaten to 
hang, for no better Reaſon than his refuſing to drink 
the King's Health, (but here Leigh) to juſtify his Pur- 
poſe, with a ftronger Provocation, put himſelf into 
2 more than ordinary Heat, with his Captive Obadiah, 
which having heightned his Maſter's Curiofity, to know 
what Obadiah had done to deſerve ſuch Uſage, Leigh, 
folding his Arms, with a ridiculous Stare of Aſtoniſh- 
ment, reply'd—Upon my Shoule, he has ſhange his Religi- 
or. As the Merit of this Jeſt lay chiefly in the Auditors 
ſudden Application of it, to the Obadiah of Oxford, 
it was receiv'd with all the Triumph of Applauſe, 
which the Zeal of a different Religion could a 
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But Leigh was given to underſtand, that the King was 
| pen: big: — at it, inaſmuch, as it had ſhewn him, 
that the Univerſity was in a Temper to make a Jeſt of 
his Proſelyte. But to return to the Conduct of our 
6wn Affairs there, in 1712. | 
It had been 'a Cuſtom for the Comedians, while 
at Oxford, to at twice a Day; the firſt Play end- 
ing every Morning, before the College Hours of 
dining, and the other never to hygeak into the Time of 
mutting their Gates in the Evening. This extraor- 
dinary Labour gave all the hired Actors a Title to 
double Pay, which, at the Act, in King William“! 
Time, I had myſelf accordingly receiv'd there. But 
the preſent: Managers conſidering, that by acting only 
once a Day, their Spirits might be freſher for every 
fingle Performance, and that by this Means, they 
might be able to fill up the Term of their Reſidence, 
without the Repetition of their beſt, and ſtrongeſ WM pla 
Plays; and as their Theatre was contriv'd to hold 2 Ml cli: 
Full third more, than the uſual Form of it had done, f 
one Houſe well fill'd, might anſwer the Profits of der 
two but moderately taken up: Being enabled too, 
by their late Succeſs, at London, to make the Jour- 
ney pleaſant, and profitable, to the reſt of their Soci- 
ety, they reſolved to continue to them, their double 
Pay, notwithſtanding this rew Abatement of half 
their Labour. This Conduct of the Managers more 
than anſwer'd their Intention, which was rather to 
t nothing themſelves, than not let their Fraternity 
the better for the Expedition. Thus they laid 
an Obligation, upon their Company, and were them. 
ſelves conſiderably, tho“ unexpected, Gainers by it. 
But my chief Reaſon for bringing the Reader to Ox 
Ford, was to ſhew the different Taſte of Plays there, 
from that which prevail'd at London. A great deal of 
that falſe, Aaſhy Wit, and forc'd Humour, which hadMover | 
been the Delight of our Metropolitan Multitude, was 
only rated there at its bare, intrinſick Value; Ap- 
plauſe was not to be purchas'd there, but by the tru 
Sterling, the Sal Atticum of a Genius; unleſs where 
dee Skill of the Actor paſs'd it upon them, with ſome 
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extraordinary Strokes of Nature. Shakefpear, and 
Jubuſon had, there, a ſort of claſſical Authority; for 
' whoſe maſterly Scenes they ſeem'd to have as implicit 
a Reverence, as 3 for the Ethicks of Ariftotle ; 
and were as incapable of allowing Moderns to be their 
Competitors, as of changing their academical Habits 
for gaudy Colours, or Embroidery. Whatever Merit, 
therefore, ſome few of our more Hee Co- , 
medies Ty ns pretend to, they had not the ſame Effect 

upon the magination there, nor were receiv'd with 
| that extraordinary Applauſe, they had met with, from 
the People of Mode, and Pleaſure, in London; whoſe - 
vain Accompliſhments did not diſlike themſelves; in 
che Glaſs, that was held to them: The elegant Follies 
of higher Life, were not, at Oxford, among their Ac- 
1 WH quaintance, and conſequently might not be ſs good 
l 


Company, to a learned Audience, as Nature, in her 
plain Dreſs, and unornamented, in her purſuits and In- 
2 cdlinations, ſeem'd to be. 
J The only diftinguiſh'd Merit, allow'd to any mo- 
dem Writer, was to the Author of Cato, which Play 
„being the Flower of a Plant, rais'd in that learned 
r- WF Garden, (for there Mr, Aadiſan had his Education) 
i. what Favour may we not ſuppoſe was due to him, 
|: from an Audience of Brethren, who from that local 
Relation to him, might naturally have a warmer 
re Pleaſure, in their Benevolence to his Fame? But not 
to if to give more Weight to this imaginary Circumſtance, 
ty WY than it may bear, the Fact was, that on our firſt Day 
ud WM of acting it, our Houſe was, in a Manner, inveſted ; 
and Entrance demanded by twelve a Clock at Noon, 
and before one, it was not wide enough for many, who. 
came too late for Places. The ſame Crowds conti- 
nued for three Days together, (an uncommon Curio- 
lity in that Place) and the Death of Cato triumph'd 
drer the Injuries of Cæſar, every where. To con- 
lude, our Reception at Oxford, whatever our Merit 
might be, exceeded our Expectation. At our taking 
Leave, we had the Thanks of the Vice-Chancellor, 
or the Decency, and Order, obſerv'd by our whole 
vociety ; an Honour which had not always been 
. paid, 
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Paid, ao the ſame Occaſions ;' for at the Act, in 
King Villiam's Time, I remember ſome Pranks of: 
different Nature had been complain'd of. Our Re. 
ceipts had not only enabled us (as I have obſerv'd) to f 
double the Pay of every Actor, but to afford out of Wl t! 
them, towards the Repair of St. Mary's Church, the B 
Contribution of fifty Pounds: Beſides which, each of n. 
the three Managers had to his reſpective Share clear w 
of all Charges, one hundred and fifty more, for his ¶ ot 
one and twenty Day's Labour; which being added o hi 
His thirteen h and fifty, ſhared in the Winter he 
Preceding, amounted, in the whole, ro fifteen hun- Wl Cl 
dred ; the greateſt Sum ever known to have been Wi wa 
Mared, in one Year, to that Time: And to the Ho- Wl Lic 
nour of our Auditors, here, and elſewhere be it ſpoken, ¶ the 
all this was rais'd, without the Aid of thoſe barba- in 
Tous Entertainments, with which, ſome few Years af. Par 
ter (upon the Re-eſtabliſhmentof two contending Com- ¶ but 
panies) we were fore d to diſgrace the Stage, to ſup- WW Poir 
rt it. L 
* This, therefore, is that remarkable Period, when Cou 
the Stage, during my Time upon it, was the leaf Call 
reproachable ; and it may be worth the publick Obſer 
vation (if any Thing I have ſaid of it can be ſo) that 
One Stage may, as I have prov'd it has done, very 
laudably ſupport it ſelf, by ſuch Spectacles only, a 
are fit to delight a ſenſible og 29, but the equal ¶ rut 
Proſperity of Two 8 has always been of a very 
ſhort Daration. If therefore the Publick ſhould 
ever recover, into the true Taſte of that Time, and 
ſtick to it; the Stage muſt come into it, or fare; 
as whenever the general Taſte is vulgar, the Stage er a 
maſt come down- to it, to li But I aſk yu 
don of the Multitude, who, in all Regulations of the 
Stage, may expect, to be a little indulg d, il 
what they like: If therefore they qui! have a May: 
pole, why, the Players muſt give them a May-pole 
put Lonly ſpeak, in cafe they ſhould , Hog old 
_ Cuſtom of changing their Minds; and by their Pr: 
vilege of being in the avrong, ſhould take a Fancy, bf 
way of Variety, of being in the rjght=—Th® 
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in ſuch a Caſe, what I have ſaid may appear, to have 
been no intended Defign, againſt their Liberty of judg-" 
ing for themſelves. *% + ALI 
After our Return, from Oxford, ' Booth was at 
full Leiſure, to ſollicit his Admiſſion, to a Share, in 
the Management; in which he ſucceeded, about the 
Beginning of the N Winter; N 2 
new Licenſe (recalling all former Licenſe?) was iſſued, 
wherein Booth's Name was added, to thoſe of the 
other Managers. But ftill, there was a Difficulty, in 
his Qualification, to be adjuſted ; what ,Qonſideration; 
he ſhould allow, for an equal Title to dur Stock of 
Coachs, Scenes, Sc. without which, the Licenſey 
vas of no more uſe, than the Stock was without the 
Licenſe; or, at leaſt, if there were any Difference, 
de former Managers ſeem'd to have the Advantage. 
in it; the Stock being entirely theirs, and three 
Parts in four of the Licenſe ; for Callier, though now 
but a fifth Manager, ſtill inſiſted on his former Ap- 
pointment of 700 J. a Year ; which in Equity ought 
8 to have been proportionably abated ; But 
Court- Favour was not always meaſur'd by that Yard ; 
Colliers Matter was ſoon out of the Queſtion ;' his 
Pretenfions were too viſible, to be - conteſted ; but. 
be Affair of Booth. was not ſo clear a Point: The. 
rd-Chamberlain, therefore, only. recommended it, 
0 be adjuſted, among our ſelves ; which to ſay the 


1 
ual ruth, at that Time, was a greater Indulgence than 
A. ae Let us ſee, then, how this critical Cafe 
ud s han | 2 


WVilk was of Opinion, that to ſet a good round 
alue upon our Stock, was the only Way, to come 
ear an Equivalent, for the Diminution of our Shares, 
hich the Admiſſion of Booth muſt occafion : But Dog- - 
t inſiſted, that he had no Mind to diſpoſe of any Part 
nM! his Property, and therefore would ſet no Price upon 
at all. Though I allow d, that both theſe Opinions 
light Feen a good deal of Equity, yet 1 
as not ſure that either of them was praticable « $f 
i therefore told them, that when. they could 


th agree, which of them could be made fo, they 
/ ; ; y might 
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might rely on my Conſent, in any Shape. In the 
mean Time, I defired they would conſider, that as 
our Licenſe ſubſiſted only during Pleaſure, we could 
not pretend, that the Queen might not recal, or 
alter it: But that to ſpeak out, without mincing 
the Matter on either Bade the Truth was plainly 
this: That Booth had a manifeſt Merit, as an Actor; 
and as he was not ſuppoſed to be a Whig, it. was 
as evident, that a a Wa deal for that Reaſon, a Secre- 
tary of State had taken him into his Protection, which 
I was afraidhe weak Pretence of our invaded Pro- 
rty, would not be able to contend with : That his 
| rk Iiz'd himſelf, in the Character of Can 
(whole Principles the Tories had affected to have 
taken into their own Poſſeſſion) was a very popular 
Pretence of making: him free of the Stage, by ad- as 
vancing him to the Profits of it. And, as we had ſeen Wi he 
that the Stage was frequently treated, as if it was not Wi pr: 
ſuppos'd, to have any Property at all; this Favour in- ¶ he 
tended to Booth was thought a right Occcaſion, to avow Wl for 
that Opinion, by diſpoſing of its Property, at Plea- Wi par 
ſure ; But be that, as it might, I own'd, it was not Wi tore 
ſo much my Apprehenfions of what the Court might Tre 
do, that ſway'd me, into an Accommodation with 
Booth, as what the Town, (in whoſe Favour he now ap- 
parently ſtood) might think ought to be done: That, WWofte 
there might be more Danger in conteſting their arbi-{Wunde 
trary Will, and Pleaſure, than in diſputing this leb 
terrible Strain of the Prerogative. That if Booth were 
only impos'd upon us, from his Merit to the Court, we Wot ; 
were then in the Condition of other Subjects: Then We w. 
indeed, Law, Right and Poſſeſſion, might have a tole 
rable Tug for our Property: But as the Town would 
always look upon his Merit to them, in a ſtrongt! 
Light, and be Judges of it themſelves, it would be: 
weak, and idle Endeavour, in us, not to fail with tht 
Stream, when we might poſlibl make a Merit 0 
our chearfully admitting him: That though his for 
mer Oppoſition to our Intereſt, might, between Mu 
and Man, a good deal juſtify our not making # 
earlier Friend of him; yet that was a Diſoblig 
__ ” . $100 


tion, out of the Town's Regard, and conſequently 
would be of no weight againſt ſo approved an Ac- 
tor's being prefer'd. But all this, notwithſtanding, 


if they could both agree, in a different Opinion, I 


would, at the Hazard of any Conſequenice, be guid- 
ed by it. | n 8398 


ere now, will be ſhewn another Indus of 


our different Tempers ; Dogget (who in all Matters, 
that concern'd our common Weal, and Intereſt, lit- 
ne regarded our Opinion, and even to an Obſti- 
nacy, walked by his own) look'd only out of Hu- 


himſelf oblig'd to give any Reaſon for it, declar'd 
he would maintain his Property. Vill, (who up- 
on the ſame Occaſions, was as remarkably duQife, 
as when his Superiority on the Stage, was in queſtion, 
he was aſſuming, and intraQable) ſaid, for his Part, 
provided our Buſineſs of acting was not interrupted, 
he did not care what-we did : But, in ſhort, he was 


part of his Declaration I did not diſlike, and there» 
fore I defired, we might all enter into an immediate 


t Treaty with Boorh, upon the Terms of his Admiſ- 
ith MY fon. Dogger ſtill ſullenly reply'd, that he had na 
ap- WI Occafion, to enter into any Treaty. Wilks then, to 
nat, often him, propos'd, that, if I liked it, Dogget might 
rbi-undertake it himſelf. I agreed. * No! he would not 
les be concern'd in it. I then offer'd the | ſame Truſt to 


vere Vi, if Dogger approv'd of it. Wilks ſaid, he was 
we ot good at making of Bargains, but if I was _— 
hen, We would rather leave it to me. Dogget, at this, 


p, and faid, we might both do as we pleas'd, but that 
othing but the Law, ſhould make him part with his 
Property and ſo went out of the Room. After 
hich he never came among us more, either as an 
\tor or Manager. T2 1 
By his having, in this abrupt Manner, abdicated his 
Wo", in our Government ; what he left of it, naturally 
evoly'd, upon Wills, and myſelf. However, this 
ad not ſo much diſtreſs our Affair, as Lhave Reaſon 
believe Dogget thought - n For thcugh, by 


our 
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mour, at what I had faid,- and without thinking 


for playing on, come what would of it. This laſt 
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our Indentures tripartite, we could not diſpoſe of his 
Property, without his Conſent : Yet thoſe Indentures 
could not oblige us to faſt, becauſe he had no Appe- 
tite ; and if the Mill did not grind, we could have no 
Bread : We therefore determin'd, at any Hazard, to 
keep our Buſineſs ſtill going, and that our ſafeſt wa 
would be, to make the Bargain we could wid 
Booth ; one Article of which was to be, That Booth 
ſhould ſtand equally anſwerable with us, to Dogget, 
for the Conſequence, to which Boah made no Objec- 
tion, and the reſt of his Agreement, was to allow us WW w. 
fix hundred Pounds for his Share, in our Property, de 
which was to be paid by ſuch Sums as ſhould ariſe from Wl to. 
halfhis Profitsof Acting, 'till the whole was diſcharg d: by 
Yet ſo cautious were we in this Affair, that this Agree - of 
ment was only Verbal on our Part, tho* written, and his 
Kgn'd by Booth as what intirely contented him: Ho- tur 
ever, Bond and Judgment, could not have made it Ch. 
more ſecure, to him; for he had his Share, and was Wl the 
able to diſcharge the Incumbrance upon it, by his In- the; 
come of that Year only. Let us ſee. what Dogget did 
in this Affair, after he had left un. 
Might it not be imagin'd, that Wilks, and Myſelf, 
by having made this Matter eaſy to Booth, ſhould have 
deſervid the Approbation at leaſt, if not the Favour of 
the Court, that had exerted. ſo much Power to prefer 
kim? But ſhall I be believed, when I affirm, that 
eh who had ſo ſtrongly oppos d the Court, in his 
Admiſſion to a Share, was very near getting the better 


cl 


a Da 
of us both, upon that Account, and for ſome Time ap- hin 
to have more Favour there, than either of us! ger hi 
et me tell out my Story, and then think what you BW plain 
pleaſe of it. | actin 


Doegęre, who was equally oblig'd, with us, to 20% This“ 
upon the Stage, as to aſſiſt, in the Management of it Dogge, 
«6 he had refus'd to do either, ſtill demanded of u ſhould 
his whole Share of the Profits, without confideringMthat w 
what Part of them Booth might pretend to, from oui dig in 
late Conceſſions. After many fruitle Endeavour uf , \,, 
bring him back, to us; Booth join'd with us, in maks 

ing him an Offer of half a Share, if he had 7 
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totally to quit the Stage, and make it a Sine-cure. No! 
he wanted the Whole, and to fit ſtill himfelf, while 
we (if we pleafed) might work for him, or let it alone, 
and none of us all, neither he, nor we, be the better 
for it. What we imagin'd encourag'd him to hold us 
at this ſhort Defiance, was, that he laid up 
to live upon, without the Stage (for he was one of 
thoſe cloſe Oeconomiſts, whom Prodigals call a Miſer) 
and therefore partly from an Inclination, as an invin- 
cible Whig, to ſignalize himſelf in defence of his Pro- 
perty, a as much preſuming that our Neceſſities 
would oblige ns to come to, his own Terms, he was 
Letermin'd (even againſt the Opinion of his Fri 
WH tomake no other Peace, with us. But not being able! 
by this inflexible perſeverance, to have his wicked Wi 
of us, he was reſolv'd to go to the Fountain-head' of 
his own Diſtreſs, and try, if from thence, he could 
turn the Current againſt us. He appeal'd to the Viee- 
Chamberlain, to whoſe Direction, the adjuſting of all 
theſe Theatrical Difficulties, was then committed: Bur 
there, I dare fay, the Reader does not he ſhould 
meet with much Favour : However, be that, as it 
may; for whether any regard was had, to his having 
ſome Thouſands, in his Pocket; or that he was conſi- 
der'd, as a Man, who would; or could make more Noiſe, 
in the Matter, than Courtiers might care for: Or 
what Charms, Spells, or Conjurations he might make 
uſe of, is all darknefs to me; yet ſo it was, he one 
way or other, play'd his Part fo well, that, in a few 
Days after, we received an Order, from the. Vice- 
Chamberlain, pofitively commanding us, to pay Dog- 
get his whole. Share, notwithftanding, we had com- 
plain'd before of his having withdrawn himſelf from 
acting on the Stage, and from the Managemont of it. 
This I thought was a dainty Diſtinction, indeed! that 
Dogget's Defiance of the Commands in favour of Noos, 
ſhould .be rewarded with ſo ample a Sine cure, and 
that we, for our Obedience, ſhould be condemned to 
dig in the Mine, to pay it him! This bitter Pill, I con- 
ſels, was more than I could down with, and therefore 
B b 2 ſoon 


— — 


- Whether I could bring Vilii into the ſame Sentiment 


to alarm him. 


jubes was alter'd, when this formidable Power began 


' trated, till I, had died, rather than have yielded to 


hated all Buſineſs, but that of entertaining the Pub- 
lick, left the Conduct of our Cauſe to me; in which 
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ſoon determin'd, at all Events, never to take it. But, 
as I had a Man in power to deal with, it was not my 
Buſineſs to ſpeak out to him, or to ſet forth our Treat. 
ment, in its proper Colours. My only Doubt waz 


(for he never car'd to litigate any thing, that did not 
affect his Figure upon the Stage.) But I had the good 
Fortune to lay our Condition, in ſo precarious and 
diſagreeable a Light to him, if we ſubmitted to this 
Order, that he fir d, before I could get thro' half the 
Conſequences of it; and 1 now to find it more 
difficult, to keep him within Bounds, than I had before 
I then propos'd to him this Expedient ; 
That we ſhould draw up a Remonſtrance neither ſeem- 
ing to refuſe, or comply with this Order; but to ſtart 
ſuch Objections, and perplexing Difficulties, that ſhould 
make the whole impracticable: That under ſuch Di. 
ſtractions, as this would raiſe in our Affairs, we could 
not be anſwerable to keep open our Doors, which con- 
ſequently would deftroy the Fruit of the Favour late- 
ly granted to Booth, as well as of this intended to 
Dogeet himſelf. To this Remonſtrance we receiv'd an 
Anſwer in Writing, which varied ſomething, in the 
Meaſures, to accommodate Matters with Dogge. 
This was all I defired, when I found the Style of Si: 


to parley with us, we knew. there could not be much 
to be fear'd, from it: For I would have remon- 


the rougheſt, or ſmootheſt Perſuaſion, that could in. 
timidate, or deceive us. By this Conduct, we made 
the Affair, at laſt, too troubleſome for the Eaſe of a 
Courtien to go thro' with, For when it was conli- 
der'd that the principal Point, the Admiſſion of Booth, 
was got over, Dogget was fairly left to the Law, for 
Relief. 4 oh 

VU pon this Diſappointment, Dogget accordingly pre- 
ferred a Bill in Chancery againſt us. Wilks, who 


we had, at our firſt ſetting out, this ne 
0 
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of Dogget, that we had three Pockets to ſupport our 
Expence, where he had but One. My firſt Direction 
to our Solicitor was, to uſe all poſſible Delay, that the 
Law would admit of; a Direction that Lawyers ſel-- 
dom negle& ; by this means we hung up our Plaintiff” 
about two Years, in Chancery, till we were at full 

eiſure to come to a Hearing before the Lord-Chan-" 

cellor Cooper; which did not ha "till after the 

Acceſſion of his late Majeſty. The Iſſue of it was 

this. Dogget had about fourteen Days allow'd him to 

make his Election, whether he would return to act, 
is uſua] : But he declaring by his Counſel, That he 
rather choſe to quit the Stage, he was decreed fix: 
hundred Pounds for his Share, in our Property, with 

15 per Cent, Intereſt, from the Date of the laſt Li- 

nie : Upon the N of which, both Parties were 

o ſign General Releaſes, and ſeverally to pay their 

pwn Coſts, By this Decree, Dogger, when his Law- 

er's Bill was paid, ſcarce got one Year's Purchaſe, of 
hat we had offered him without Law, which (as he 
urvived but ſeven Years after it) would have been 

n 2 of five hundred Pounds, and a Sine cure 

or Lite, | 

Tho there are many Perſons living, who know eve-- 

Article of theſe, Facts, to be true: Yet it will be 

ound, that the ſtrongeſt of them, was not the ſtrongeſt 

dccafion of Dogget's quitting the Stage. If therefore 

e Reader ſhould not have Curioſity enough to know- 

ow the Publick came, to be depriy'd of ſo valuable 

n Actor, let him conſider, that he is not oblig'd to go 

rough the reſt of this Chapter, which I fairly tell 

im before-hand, will only be fild up with a few 

ile Anecdotes, leading to that Diſcovery. - 

After our Law-ſuit was ended, 'Dogget, for ſome few. 

ears, could ſcarce bear the Sight of Vid, or my- 

lf ; tho” (as ſhall be ſhewyn) for different Reaſons :- 
et it was his Misfortune to meet with us almoſt eve- 

Day. Button's Coffee Houſe, ſo celebrated in the 

atler;, for the Good-Company that came there, was 

this Time, in its higheft Requeſt. Addiſon, Steele, 


— — — — 


- 
— 
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Pope, and ſeveral other Gentlemen of different Me. 
rit, then made it their conſtant Rendezwous. Nor could il 
Degget decline the 55 7 Converſation there, tho' Ml | 

e was daily ſure to find Wilks, or my ſelf in the ſame ! 
Place to ſour his Share of it: For as Wilks, and he 
were differently proud; the one rejoycing in a capti. j 
ous, over-bearing, valiant Pride; and the other, in; p 
ſtiff, ſullen, Purſe-pride, it may be eaſily conceiv'd IM | 
when two ſuch Tempers met, how agreeable the Sight WM h: 
of one was to the other. And as Dogger knew, I had cc 
been the chief Conductor of our Defence, againſt his MW D 
Lau-ſuit, which had hurt him more for the Loſs he fle 
had ſuſtain'd, in his Reputation of underſtanding Bu WM ha 
fineſs, which he valued himſelf upon, than his Dip m 
pointment had, of getting ſo little by it; it was no won! | 
der if I was entirely out of his good Graces, which [M (ho 
confeſs, I was inclin'd, upon any reaſonable Terms, u Co 
have recover'd ; he being of all my Theatrical Br. | 


thren, the Man I had moſt delighted in: For whaW wer 
he was not in a Fit of Wiſdom, or not over-concem on!) 
about his Intereſt, he had a great deal of entertainin}whe 
Humour: I therefore, notwithſtanding his Reſent gine 
always left the Door open to our former intimacy, ftir 
he were inclin'd to come into it, I never fail'd when 
ive him my Hat, and Tour Servant, where-ever In erch 
im ; neither of which he would ever return, Han 


above a Year after; but I flill perſiſted, in my uſu 
Salutation, without obſerving, whether jt was civil 
Teceiv'd, or not. This ridteulos Silence between ty 
Comedians, that had ſo lately liv'd in a conſtant Court 
of Raillery, with one another, was often ſmil'd 
by our Acquaintance, who frequented the ſame Coffe 
Houſe : And one of them carried his Jeſt upon it | 
far, that when I was at ſome Diſtance from Ton 
he wrote me a formal Account, that Dogget was : 
tually dead. After the firſt Surprize, his Letter ga 
me, was over, I began to conſider, that this comil 
from a droll Friend to both of us, might poſlibly Nees; 
written, to extract ſome Merriment out of my real Por 
lief of it: In this, I was not unwilling to grat! 


* 
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him, and return'd an Anſwer, as if I had taken the 
Truth of his News for granted and was not a littte 
pleas'd, that I had fo fair an Opportunity of ſpeaking 
my Mind freely of Dogget, which I did, in ſome Fa- 
your of his Character; I excus'd his Faults, and was 
juſt to his Merit, His Law-ſuit with us, I only im- 
puted to his having may deceiv*d himſelf in the 
Juſtice of his Cauſe. What I moſt complain'd of was, 
his irreconcileable Diſſaffection to me upon it, whom he 
could not reaſonably blame, for ſtanding in my own 
Defence; that not to endure me, after it, was a Re- 
flection upon his Senſe, when all our Acquaintance 
had been Witneſſes of our former Inti ; which 
my Behaviour in his Life-time had plainly 5 him, 
I had a mind to renew. But ſince he was now gone 
(however great a Churl he was to me) I was forry my 
Correſpondent had loſt him. $20 A 
This Part of my Letter, I was fare, if Dogget”s Eyes 
were ſtill open, would be ſhewn to him ; if not, I had 
only writ it to no Purpoſe. But about a Month after, 
when I came to Town, I had ſome little Reaſon to ima- 
gine it had the Effect I wiſh'd from it: For one Day 
itting over againſt him, at the ſame Coffee-Houſe, 
where we often mixt at the ſame Table, tho? we never 
exchang'd a fingle Syllable, he gracibuſly extended his 
Hand for a Pinch of my Snuff: As this ſeem'd from 
him a Sort of breaking the Ice of his Temper, I took 
Courage upon it, to break Silence on my Side, and 
sk'd him how he lik'd it? To which, with a flow 


WW {clitation, naturally aſſiſted by the Action of his tak- 


Ing the Snuff, he reply'd Umbh ! the 6e — 
Unh ! I hawe taſted a great While ! 


uf the Reader, who may poſſibly think all this ex- 


90 dtory, 


reamly trifling, will conſider, that Trifles ſometimes 

ew Characters in as ſtrong a Light, as Facts of more 
erious Importance, I am in hopes he may allow, that 

ly Matter leſs needs an Excuſe, than the Excuſe itſelf 
loes ; if not, I muſt ſtand condemn'd at the End of my 
But let me go on. 


After a few Days of theſe coy, Lady-like Com- 
liances, on his Side, we grew into a more converſable 
| | Temper : 
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Temper : At laſt, I took a proper Occafion, and de- 
h me, 


by atrifling Waſp——a——vaim— ſhallow ! 


on me, without being hurt ; you did not feel him, as 
I did. And for a Man to be cutting of Throats, 


% 


* 


ſired he would be ſo frank wi as to let me know, 
what was his real Diſlike or Motive, that made him 
throw up ſo good an Income, as his Share with us 
annually. brought him in? For tho“ by our Admiſſion 
of Booth, it might not probably amount to ſo much by 
a Hundred, or two a Year, as formerly ; yet the Re. 
mainder was too conſiderable, to be quafell'd with, and 
was likely to continue more than the beſt Actors before 
us, had ever got, by the Stage. And farther to encou- 
rage him to be open, I told him, If I had done any 
Thi that had particularly diſoblig'd him, I was rea- 
dy, if he could put me in the Way, to make him any 
amends in my Power ; if not, I defired he would be 
ſo juſt to himſelf, as to let me know the real Truth, 
without Reſerve : But Reſerve he could not, from 
his natural Temper, eaſily ſhake off. All he ſaid 
came from him, by half Sentences, and Iruendoes —— 
as No, he had not taken any Thing particularly 
il for his Part, he was very eaſy as he was; but 
where others were to diſpoſe of his Property as they 
NN you had ſtood it out, as I did, Booth might 

ave paid a better Price for it —.You were too much 
afraid of the Court——but that's all over There 
were other Things in the Play-houſe. No Man of 
Spirit. In ſhort to be always peſter'd, and provok'd 


A Man would ſooner beg his Bread, than bear it. 
(Here it was eaſy to underſtand him: I therefore ask'd 
him, what he had to bear, that I had not my Share 
of ?) No! it was not the ſame Thing he ſaid, ——Yoo 
can play with a Bear, or let him alone, and do what 
he would; but I could not let him lay his Paws up- 


upon every 'Trifle, at my Time of Day If I 
had —.— covetous, 2 thought 11 may bel 
might have born it, as well as you — but I would 
not be a Lord of the Treaſury, if ſuch a Temper, 2 
Wilt's, were to be at the Head of it —— 5 

; | ere, 
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Here, then, the whole Secret was out. The reſt of 
our Converſation was but explaining upon it. In a 
Word, the painful Behaviour of Vill, had hurt him 
ſo ſorely,” that the Affair of Booth was look'd upon, 
as much a Relief, as a Grievance, in giving him fo 
plauſible -a Pretence to get rid of us all, with a better 
Grace. | 
Booth too, in a little Time, had his Share of the 
ſame Uneaſineſs, and often complain'd of it to me: Yet 
as we neither of us could, then, afford to pay Dogget's 
Price, for our Remedy ; all we could do, was to avoid 
every Occaſion, in our Power, of inflaming the Di- 
ſemper : So that we both agreed, tho' Vill's Nature 
was not to be chang'd, it was a leſs Evil to live with 
him, than without. him. f 
Tho' I had often ſuſpected, from what I had felt 
yſelf, that 'the Temper of Wilks was es real 
Quarrel, to the Stage ; yet I could never thoroughly 
elieve it, till I it from his own Mouth. And 
„then, thought the Concern he had ſhewn at it 
as a good deal inconſiſtent with that Underſtanding, 
hich was generally allow'd him. When I give my 
keaſons for it, perhaps the Reader will not have a 
tter Opinion of my own: Be that, as it may, I 
annot help wondering, that he, who was ſo much 
ore capable of Reflection, than Vill, ſhould facri- 
e ſo valuable an Income, to his Impatience of ano- 
ter's natural Frailty ! And tho' my Stoical Way of 
unking may be no Rule, for a wiſer Man's Opinion; 
t if it ſhould happen to be right, the Reader may 
ake his Uſe of it. Why then ſhould we not always 


"i! Wider, chat che Raſbneſß of Abuſe is but the falſe 
„on of a weak Man? and that offenſive Terms 
„only us d, to ſupply the want of Strength in Ar- 
71 ment? Which, * to the common Practice of the 
1 World, we do not find, every Man, in Buſineſs, 


lied to reſent, with a military Senſe of Honour : 
if be ſhould, would not the Concluſion amount to 
» "Ws ? Becauſe another wants Senſe, and Manners, 
[ oblig'd to be a Madman? For ſuch every Man is, 


ere e, or leſs, while the Paſſion of Anger is in Poſ- 
ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of him. And what leſs can we call that proud 
Man, who would put another out of the World, only 
for putting him out of Humour ? If Accounts of the 
Tongue were always to be made up with the Sword, 
all the wiſe Men in the World might be brought in 
Debtors, to Blockheads. And when Honour pre. 
tends, to be Witneſs, Judge, and Executioner, in it 
own Cauſe, if Honour were a Man, would .it be an 
Untruth, to ſay Honour is a very impudent Fellow! 
But in Dogget's Caſe, it may be aſk'd, How was he 
to behave himſelf ? Were nate Inſults, to be 
born, for Years together? To theſe Queſtions, I can 

anſwer with two, or three more, Was he to puniſh 
himſelf, becauſe another was in the wrong? Hoy 
many ſenſible Husbands endure the teizing Tongue of 
2 froward Wife, only becauſe ſhe is the weaker Vel 
ſel? And why ſhould not a weak Man have the fame 
Indulgence? Daily Experience will tell us, that the 
fretful Temper of a Friend, like the Perfonal Beauty 
of a fine Lady, by Tſe, and Cohabitation; may be 
brought down, to give us neither Pain, nor Pleaſure. 
Such, at leaſt, and no more, was the Diftreſs I found 
myfelf in, upon the ſame Provocations, which I ge 
nerally return'd with humming an Air to myſelf ; u 
i the Storm grew very high, it might, perhaps, ſome 
times rufle me enough, to ſing a little out of Tum 
Thus too (if I had any illi Nature to gratify) I often 
faw the unruly Paffon of the Aggreſſors Mind punil 
itſelf, by a reſtleſs Diforder of the Body. 

What inclines me, therefore; to think the Condut 
of Dogget was as raſh, as the Provocations he con 
1 5 of, is that in ſome Time after he had left u 

plainly diſcover'd he had repented it. His Ac 
naintance obſery'd to us, that he ſent many a log 

k after his Share, in the ſtill pròſperous State oft 
. 1 But, as his Heart was too high to dech 
(what he ſaw too) his ſhy Inclination to return, 
made us no direct Overtures. Nor, indeed, did 
care (tho' he was a golden Actor) to pay too du rote 
for him: For as moſt of his Parts had been pre Basel. 

| we anc A 
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rell ſupply'd, he could not, now, be of his former 
'alue, to us. However to ſhew the Town, at leaſt, 
hat he had not- forſworn the Stage, he, one Day, 
ondeſcended to play for the Benefit of Mrs. Porter, un 
he Y'anton Wife, at which he knew his late Maj 
to be preſent. Now (tho' I ſpeak it not of my 
wa Knowledge) yet it was not likely Mrs. Porter 
would have aſk'd that Favour of him, without ſome 
wrevious Hint, -_ . 1 {rue _— com- 
among us, y only, had a A 
— ance of his laying it in our Way to — Als 
Propoſals, or that he hoped the Court, or Town, 
night intimate to us, their Defire of ſeeing him often- 
But as he ated only to do a particular Favour, 
e Managers ow'd him no Compliment for it, be- 
vond common Civilities, And, as that might not be 
ll he propos'd by it, his farther Views (if he had any) 
ame to nothing. For after this Attempt, he never 
d to the Stage. 
To ſpeak of him, as an Actor: He was the moſt an 
Original, and the ſtrifteſt Obſerver of Nature, of all 
is Contemporaries. He borrow'd from none of them: 
is Manner was his own : He was a Pattern to o- 
ters, whoſe greateſt Merit was, that they had ſome- 
ues tolerably imitated him. In — a Character 
0 the greateſt Exactneſs, he was remarkably ſkilful; the 
aſt Article of whatever Habit he wore, ſeem'd in 
ome degree to ſpeak and mark the different Humour 
> preſented ; a neceflary Care in a Comedian, in 
hich many have been too remiſs, or ignorant. He 
ould be extremely ridiculous, without ſtepping into 
he leaſt Impropriety, to make him ſo, His greateſt 
ducceſs was in Characters of lower Life, which he 
mprov'd, from the Delight he took, in his Obſerva- 
ions of that Kind, in the real World. In Songs, and 
particular Dances too, of Humour, he had no Com- 
petitor. Congreve was a great Admirer of him, and 
found his Account, in the Characters he expreſl 
rote for him. In thoſe of Fondlewife, in his O 
batcheloy ; and Ben, in Love for Love, no Author, 
and Actor could be more oblig'd to their — 
erly 


U 


— . — 
„ 


a little touch'd in Conſcience, at what I have, juſt noy, 
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ſterly Performances, He was.very acceptable to ſeye. 
ral Perſons of high Rank, and Taſte: Tho' he ſeldon 


car'd to be the Comedian, but among his more int 


mate Acquaintance. , 
And now let me aſk the World a Queſtion. When St 
Men have any valuable Qualities, my are the gene 
rality of our modern Wits ſo fond of expoſing the; 
Failings only, which the wiſeſt of Mankind will ne. 
ver be wholly free from ? Is it of more Uſe to th 
Publick, to — their Errors, than their Perfection 
Why is the Account of Life to be ſo unequally Rated 
Tho' a Man may be ſometimes Debtor to Senſe, 
Morality, is it not doing him Wrong, not to let the 
World ſee, at the ſame Time, how far he may be Cu. 
ditor to both? Are Defe&s and Diſproportions, to 
the only labour'd Features in a Portrait? But perhay 
ſuch Authors may know how to pleaſe the Word 
better than I do, and may naturally ſuppoſe, that 
what is delightful to themſelves, may not be diſag 
able to others. For my own Part, I confeſs myſe 


obſery'd to the Diſadvantage of my other Brother Mx 
nager. . | 

f therefore, in diſcovering the true Cauſe of the 
Publick's loſing ſo valuable an Actor, as Dogge!, Meni 
have been oblig'd to ſhew the Temper of Vill, iti 
its natural Complexion, opght I not, in amends, ani bett 
balance of his Imperfections, to ſay at the ſame Tine on 
of him, That if he was not the moſt correct, or judi- poi 
cious, yet (as Hamlet ſays of the King his Father) Tab 
him for All in All, &c. he was certainly the moſt d. 
ligent, moſt laborious, and moſt uſeful Actor, that Id 
bave ſeen upon the Stage, in fifty Years, ert 


C H A P.M: 
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1 Cc HAP. XV. 


dir Richard Steele /irtceeds Collier, in the 


"MM 7h-atre-Royal. Lincoln's-Inn-Fields Houſe 
rebuilt. The Patent reſtored. Eight Actors at 
once deſert, from the King*s Company. hy. 

Anew Patent obtain d by Sir RichardSteele, 


of Drury-Lane, Of modern Pantomimes, 
The Riſe of them. Vanity invintible, and 
aſbam' d. The Nonjuror acted. The Author, 
not forgiven ,, and rewarded for it. 


PON the Death of the Queen, Plays (as th 

always had been on the like Occaſions) — 
lenc d for fix Weeks. But this happening on the firſt of 
Auguſt, in the long Vacation of the Theatre, the Ob- 
ſervance of that Ceremony, which at Juncture 
would have fallen like wet Weather upon their Har- 
eſt, did them now no particular Damage. Their Li- 
enſe however being of courſe to be renew'd, that Va- 
ation gave the Managers Time to caſt about, for the 
better Alteration of it: And ſince they knew the Pen- 
on of ſeven hundred a Year, which had been levied 
pon them for Collier, muſt ſtill be paid to ſomebody, 


pond a Chance for getting into it, as that of a Tory 
ad for being continued in it? Having no Obligations, 
erefore, to Collier, who had made the laſt Penny 
f them ; they applied themſelves ® Sir Richard 
tele, who had diſtinguiſh'd- himſelf, by his Zeal for 
e Houſe of Hanover, and had been expell'd the Houſe 
p f Commons, for carrying it (as was judg'd at a 


This we knew was his Pretenſion to that Favour, in 
hich he now ſtood, at Court: We knew too; the 
Obligations the Stage had to his Writings ; there 
WS „ being 


and aſſign d in Shares, tothe managing Allr 


ey imagin'd the Merit of a V big might now have as 


ertain Criſis) into a Reprouch of the Government. 
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being ſcarce a Comedian of Merit, in our whole Com- & 
pany whom his Tarlers had not made better, by hu th 
publick Recommendation of them. And many Days had B 
our Houſe been particularly fill'd, by the Influence, WM ta 
and Credit of his Pen. Obligations of this Kind fron Ml 
Gentleman, with whom they all had the Pleaſures nil 
a perſonal Intimacy, the Mana thought could na thi 
| be more juſtly return'd, than by ſhewing him ſome Ti 
l warm Inſtance of their Defire, to have him at te pic 
| Head of them. We therefore beg'd him to uſe hu ma 
| Intereft, for the Renewal of our Licenſe, and that he anc 
would do us the Honour of getting our Names to ſtand Qu 
with his, in the ſame Commiſſion. This, we to Ti: 
him, would put it ſtill farther in his Power of ſqp to : 
porting the Stage, in that Reputation, to which u But 
ucubrations had already ſo much contributed; ai had 
that therefore we thought no Man had better Preten-W he 
| tes to partake of its Succeſs, war 
p Though it may be no Addition to the favourabe Kin, 
Part of this Gentleman's Character, to fay with Ws 
Pleaſure he receiv'd this Mark of our Inclination u plea 
him, yet my Vanity longs to tell you, that it fur-WW* ht 
priz'd him into an Acknowledgment, that People, WW" hi 
who are ſhy of Obligations, are cautious of confeſſig WW" an 
His Spirits took ſuch a lively Turn upon it, that ha far 
we been all his own Sons, no un Act of filial co: 


Duty could have more endear'd us to him, 
It muſt be obſerv'd, then, that as Collier had n« 
Share, in any Part of our Property, no Difficultic 
from that Quarter, could obſtruct this Propoſal. An 
the uſual Time of our beginning to act for the Wi 
ter-Seaſon, now drawing near, we preſsd him not tt 
loſe any Time in his Sollicitation of this new Licen 
Accordingly Sit Richard apply'd himſelf to the Dukt 


| of Mar/borough, the Hero of his Heart, who, upon ti is lc 
1 firſt mention of it, obtain'd it of his Majeſty, for Mark 
q Richard, and the former Managers, who were Act At 
| Collier we heard no more of. Diſtur 
The Court, and Town, being crowded very earl 8 

eit 


in the Winter Seaſon, upon the critical Turn of Mei 
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„ein, fo much expected from the Hanover Succe ſſion 
dhe Theatre had its particular Share of that general 
Blefling, by a more than ordinary Concourſe of Spec 


tators. | | 
About this Time the Patentee, having very near fi- 
FR niſh'd his Houſe, in Lincoln - Tan Hell, Nie to 
+ think of forming a new Company; and in the mean 
Time, found it neceſſary to a 1 Leave to em- 
e ploy them. By the weak e he had always 
made againſt the ſeveral Attacks upon his Intereſt, 
WY and former Government of the Theatre, it might be a 
u Queſtion, if his Houſe had been ready, in the Queen's 
1 Time, whether he would, then, have had the Spirit 
pf to aſk, or Intereſt enough to obtain Leave to uſe it: 
aue But in the following Reign, as it did not appear he 
u had done any Thing to forfeit the Right of his Patent, 
be prevail'd with Mr. Craggs the younger, (after- 

wards Secretary of State) to lay his Caſe before the 
vel King, which he did in fo effectual a Manner, that 
at (as Mr. Craggs himſelf told me] his Majeſty was 
pleas'd to ſay upon it, That he remember'd, when 
* he had been in England before, in King Charles 
„his Time, there been two Theatres in London ; 
' ant as the Patent ſeem'd to be a lawful Grant, he. 
aw no Reaſon, why two Play-houſes might not be 
continued. i | 
The Suſpenſion of the Patent being thus taken off, 
de younger Multitude ſeem'd to aloud for two 
Play-houſes ! Many deſired another, from the com- 
aon Notion, that Tawo would always create Emulati- 
In, in the Actors (an Opinion, which I have conſi- 
der d in a former r.] Others too, were as eager 
or them, from the natural III-will that follows the 
ortunate, or Proſperous, in any Undertaking, Of 
a low Malevolence we had, now and then, bad re- 

narkable Inftances ; we had been forced to diſmiſs 

2 Audience of a hundred and fifty Pounds, from a 
diſturbance ſpirited up, by obſcure People, who ne- 
er gave any better Reaſon for it, than that it way 
eir Fancy to ſupport the idle Complaint of one rival 
Qtreſs againſt another, in their ſeveral Pretenſions = 
Cc2 


pos'd, that ſome publick Anſwer might be made 1 
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the chief Part in a new Tragedy. But as this Tumult 
ſeem'd/only to be the Wantonneſs of Engliſb Liberty, 
ſhall not preſume to lay any farther Cenſure upon it. 
Now, notwithſtanding this publick Deſire of re. 
eſtabliſhing two Houſes ; and though I have allow'{ 
the former Actors greatly our Superiors ; and the Ma- 
nagers Iam ſpeaking of, not to have been without their Who! 
private Errors, Yet, under all theſe Diſadvantage, 
it is certain, the Stage, for twenty Years before thi 
Time, had never been in ſo flouriſhing a Condition 
And it was as evident to all ſenſible Spectators, that 
this Proſperity could be only owing to their better Or: 
der, and cloſer Induſtry, now daily obſerv'd ; aue 
which had formerly been neglected by our Predeceſſon 
But that I may not impoſe open the Reader a Merit, fa! 
which was not generally allow'd us, | ought honeſt 
to let him know, that about this Time, the publick 
Papers, particularly M's Journal, took upon then the 
very often to cenſure our Management, with the 
ſame Freedom, and S & as if we had been þ 
many Miniſters of State: But ſo it happen'd, that 
theſe unfortunate Reformers of the World, theſe {elf 
appointed Cenſors hardly ever hit upon what was really Mr w: 
wrong, in us; but taking up Facts upon Truſt, oclert 
Hear-ſay, piled up many a pompous Paragraph, that 
Fong ys ingeniouſly conceiv'd was ſufficient to demolik 
our Adminiſtration, or at leaſt, to make us very uneaf 
in it; which, indeed, had fo far its Effect, that my 
vally-injur'd Brethren Fi/ks, and Booth, often com: 
plain'd to me of theſe diſagreeable Aſperſions, and pro 


them, which I always oppos'd, by perhaps, too ſecur 
a Contempt of what ſuch Writers could do to hurt us; 
and my Reaſon for it was, that I knew but of one 
way to filence Authors of that Stamp; which was, u 
ow infignificant, and good for nothing, and then wt 

d hear no more of them: But while we continu 

ed in the Proſperity of pleaſing others, and were nd 
conſcious of having deſerv'd what they faid of u 
why ſhould we gratify the little Spleen of our Ene 
mie 
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ities to dine upon any Reply they might make to our 
publickly wg Notice of them? And. though Si- 
2nce might, in ſome Caſes, be a fign of Guilt, or Er- 
or confeſs'd, our Accuſers were fo low in their Credit 


poſt every Day, from the Stage, ought to be our only - 


\nſwer to them.” 


ws Aa an Hiſtorian, cannot be excus'd the Omiſhon of 
/ 
Queſtion. I ſhall therefore confeſs a Fact, which, if 


fairs, into a very tottering Condition. This too, is 
at Fact, which in a former Chapter, I promis'd to 
t forth as a Sea-mark of Danger, to future Managers, 
their Theatrical Courfe of Government, 

When the new-built Theatre, in Lincoln's- Inn- Fields 
as ready to be open'd, ſeven or eight Actors, in one 
xy deſerted from us, to the Service of the Enemy, 
hich obliged us to poſtpone many of our beſt Plays 


eſerters had been uſed to fill: But the Indulgence of 


be Royal Family, who then frequently honour'd 
ln by their Preſence, was pleas'd to accept of what- 
er could be haſtily got ready for their Entertain» | 
mnt. And though this critical good Fortune, pre- 


, as otherwiſe they might have done, yet it was 


at Year, our Profits amounted not to above a third 
rt of our uſual Dividends ; though in the follow- 


the famous Toney Leigh, and others of leſs Note. 
is true none of them had more than a Negative 
Tit, in being only able to do us more Harm by 
ir leaving us, without Notice, than they could da 
Good, by their remaining with us: For though 

| Ce 3 the 


— 


ies, by wincing at it, or give them freſh Opportu- 


nd Senſe, that the Content we gave the Publick, al- 


However (as I have obſerv'd) we made many Blots, - 
hich theſe unſkilful Gameſters never hit: But the Fi- 


ruth, which might make for the other Side of the 


happy Accident had not intervened had brought our 


r want of ſome inferior Part of them, which theſe 


nted, in ſome Meaſure, our Audiences falling ſo 


t ſufficient to keep us in our former Proſperity : For 


Year we entirely recover'd them. The Chief of 
le Deſerters were Keene, Bullock, Pack, Leigh, Son 


. 
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the beſt of them could not ſupport a Play, the worſt 
of them, by their Abſence, could maim it ; as the 
Loſs of the leaſt Pin, in a Watch, may obſtruct its 
Motion. But to come to the true Cauſe of their De- 
ſertion 3 after my having diſcover'd the ig un- 
known) Occaſion that drove Dogget from the Stage, 
before his ſettled Inclination to leave it; it will be 
leſs incredible, that theſe Actors, upon the firſt Op. 
payne to relieve themſelves, ſhould all, in one 
„ have left us from the ſame Cauſe of Uneaf. 
neſs, For in alittle Time after, upon not finding 
their Expectations anſwer'd, in Lincoln's- Inn-Fizli, 
ſome of them, who ſeem'd to anſwer for the reſt, told 
me, the greateſt Grievance they had, in our Com- 
pany, was the ſhocking Temper of Vill, who, 
upon every, almoſt no Occaſion, let looſe the unli 
mited Language of Paſſion upon them, in ſuch a Man. 
ner as their Patience was not longer able to ſupport 
This, indeed, was what we E not 1 ' Til #2 
was a Secret, that might have made a wholeſone 
Paragraph, in a critical 138 But as it was ol 
good Fortune, thatit came not to the Ears of our Ene 
mies, the Town was not entertain'd, with their put 
lick Remarks upon it. 
Atſter this new Theatre had enjoy'd that ſhort Rn 
of Favour, which is apt to follow Novelty ; the: 
Audiences began to flag: But whatever good Opin 
on we had of our own Merit, we had not ſo good 
wne of the Multitude, as to depend too much up 


the Delicacy of their Tafte ; We knew too, that til Proj 
Company being ſo much nearer to the City, than vl 
were, would intercept many an honeſt Cuſtomer, ti 7 t 

a 


might not know a good Market, from a bad on 
and that the thinneſt of their Audiences, muſt be 

ways taking ſomething from the Meaſure of our f 
fits, All theſe Diſadvantages, with many others, 
were forced to lay before Sir Richard Steele, and 
ther to remonſtrate to him, that as he now flood 
Colliers Place, his Penſion of 700 J. was liable tot 
ſame Conditions, that Collier had received it 
on; which were, that it ſhould be only payable du 
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our being the only Company permitted to act, but in 
caſe another ſhould be ſet up againſt us, that then 
this Penſion was to be liquidated into an equal Share 
with us ? and which we now hoped he would be 
contented with. While we were offering to pro- 
ceed, Sir Richard ſtopt us ſhort, by aſſuring us, that 
as he came among us, by our own Invitation, he 
ſhould always think himſelf oblig'd, to come into. 
any Meaſures, for our Eaſe, and Service : That'to be 
a Burthen to our Induſtry, would be more diſagreeable 
to him, than it could be to us; and as he had always 
taken a Delight, in his Endeavours for our Proſperity, 
he ſhould be ſtill ready on our own Terms, to conti- 
nue them, Every one who knew Sir Richard Steele, 
in his Proſperity (before the Effects of his Good-nature 
had brought him, to Diſtreſſes) knew that this was his 
manner of dealing with his Friends, in Buſineſs; Ano- 
ther Inſtance of the ſame Nature will immediately 
fall in my way. | | | 
When we propos'd to put this Agreement, into 
Writing, he defired us not to hurry ourſelves : for 
that he was advis'd, upon the late Deſertion of our 
Actors, to get our Licenſe (which only ſubſiſted during 
Pleaſure) enlarg'd into a more ample, and durable Au- 
thority, and which he ſaid he had Reaſon to think 
would be more eafily obtain'd, if we were willing, 
that a Patent for the ſame Purpoſe might be granted 
to Him. only, for his Life, and three Years after, 
which he would then aſſign over to us. This wag a 
Proſpe& beyond our Hopes; and what we had long 
wiſh'd for; for tho' I cannot ſay, we had ever Rea- 
ſon to grieve at the perſonal Severities, or Behaviour, 
of any one Lord-Chamberlain, in my Time, yet the 
ſeveral Officers, under them, who had not the Hearts 
of Noblemen, often treated us (to uſe Shake/dear's Ex- 
preſſion) with all the :/olence of Office, that narrow 
Minds are apt to be elated with ; but a Patent, we knew, 
would free us from ſo abje& a State of Dependency. 
Accordingly, we defired Sir Richard to loſe no Time ; 
he was immediately promis'd it: In the Interim, we 
Jounded the Inclination of the Actors remainin 
Wi 
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with us; who had all Senſe enough to know, that | 
the Credit, and Reputation we ſtood in, with the 
Town, could not but be a better Security for their 
Salaries, than the Promiſe of any other Stage, put in- 
to Bonds, could make good to them. In a few Days 
after, Sir Richard told us, that his Majeſty being ap- 
iſed that others had a joint Power with him, in the 
Licence, it was expected we ſhould, under our Hands, 
ſignify, that his Petition for a Patent was preferr'd, 
by the Conſent of us all. Such an Acknowledgment 
was immediately fign'd, and the Patent thereupon 
d the Great Seal; for which I remember the Lord- 
| Chancellor Cooper, in Compliment to Sir Richard, 
| would receive no Fee. | | 
We receiv'd the Patent January 19, 1718, and 
Sir Richard, being oblig'd the next Morning to ſet 
out for Burrowbridge in Yorkſhire, (where he was ſoon 
after elected Member for the new Parliament) we were 
forc'd that very Night, to draw up in a hurry (till 
our Counſel might more adviſably perfect it) his Aſ- 
fignment to us of equal Shares, in the Patent with 
farther Conditions of Partnerſhip : But here I ought 
to take ſhame to myſelf, and at the ſame Time to give 
this ſecond Inſtance of the Equity, and Honour of Sir 
Richard: For this Aſſingment (which I had myſelf 
the haſty penning of) was ſo worded, that it gave Sir 
Richard as a Title to our Property, as it had 
iven us to his Authority in the Patent: But Sir 
Richard, notwithſtanding, when he return'd to Town, 
took no Advantage of the Miſtake, and conſented 
in our ſecond Agreement, to pay us twelve hundred 
Pounds, to be equally intitled to our Property, which 
at his Death we were oblig'd to repay (as we after- 
wards did) to his Executors ; and which, in caſe 
any of us had died hefore him, the Survivors were 
equally oblig*d to have paid to the Executors of ſuch 
deceaſed Perſon, upon the fame Account. But Sir Ri- 
chard's Moderation with us, was rewarded with the 
Reverſe of Co/lier's Stiffneſs : Collier by inſiſting on 
his Penſion, loſt three hundred Pounds a Year; 
and Sir Richard by his accepting a Share in ＋ 
1 0 
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of it, was one Year with another, as much a 
Gainer. | | 

The Grant of this Patent having aſſur'd us of a 
competent Term, to be relied on, we were now ems 
boldened, to lay out larger Sums,, in the Decorations 
of our Plays: Upon the Revival of Dryden's Lowe for - 
Love, the Habits of that Tragedy amounted to an Ex · 
pence of near ſix hundred Pounds; a Sum unheard 
of, for many Years before, on the like Occaſions. But 
we thought ſuch extraordinary Marks of our Acknow- 
ledgment were due to the Favours, which the Publick 
were now, again pouring in upon us. About this Time 
we were ſo much in Faſhion, and follow'd, that our 
Enemies (who they were, it would not be fair to gueſs, 
for we never knew them) made their puſh of a good 
round Lye upon us, to terrify thoſe Auditors, from 
our Support, whom they could not miſlead by their 
private Arts, or publick LInve&tives. A current Re- 
port, that the Walls, and Roof cf our Houſe, were 
liable to fall, had got ſuch pound in the Town, that 
on a ſudden, we found our Andiences unuſually de- 
creas'd by it: Vill was i:Snettiately for denouncing 
War, and Vengeance on the Author of this F alot 
and for offering a Rewar:! to whoever could diſcover 
him, But it was thought more neceſſary firſt to diſ- 
prove the Falſhood, and then to pay what Compli- 
ments might be thought adviſeable to the Author. 
ccordingly an Order from the King was obtain'd, to 
0, {Wave our 'Tenement ſurvey'd, by Sir Thomas Heawit, 
ed When the proper Officer ; whoſe Report of its being 
n a ſafe and ſound Condition, and ſign'd by him, was 
publiſh'd in every News Paper. This had ſo imme- 
liate an Effect, that our Spectators, whoſe Apprehen- 
ions had lately kept them abſent, now made up aur 
oſſes, by returning to us, with a freſh Inclination, 
nd in greater Numbers. 

When it firſt publickly known, that New 
Theatre would be open'd againſt us; I cannot help 
foing a little back to remember the Concern that my 
rother-managers expreſs'd at what might be the Con- 


_ Houſes: That they . nary mi 
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ſequences of it. wo has imagin'd, that now, all thoſe who 
wiſh'd Ill to 5 a great Party, who 
had been diloblig d, by our ſhutting them out rom be- 
hind our . even to the Re of their Money 
would now exert themſelves, in any rr or _ 
vagant Meaſures, that might either hurt us, or ſup- 
es our Competitors : Theſe too were ſome of thoſ 

rther Reaſons, which had diſcourag'd them, from 
running the hazard of continuing to Sir Richard 
Steele the fame Penſion which had been paid to Collier. 
Upon all which I obſery'd to them, that for my own 
Part, I had not york er A rehenfions 3 but that J 
foreſaw as many —_— from two 

t poſſibly at firſt 

abate a little of our Profits ; yet if we flacken'd not 
our Induſtry, that Loſs would be amply balanc'd, by 
an equal Increaſe of our Eaſe, and Wer: That tho 
turbulent Spirits which were always moleſting us, 
would now have other Employment: That the que- 
ſtionꝰd Merit of our Acting would now ſtand in a clear- 
er Light, when others were faintly compared to us; 
That tho? Faults might be found, with the beſt Actor, 
that ever were, yet the egregious Defects, that would 
appear in others, would now be the effectual Means to 
make our 1 ſhine, if we had any Pretence to 
it : And that what ſome People hoped might ruin us, 
would in the End reduce them mggo give up the Dif- 
Pute, and reconcile them to thole who could beſt en- 
tertain them. 

In every Article of this Opinion, they afterwards 
found I had not been deceiy” 2 the Truth of it 
may be ſo well remember'd by many living Spectaton, 
this it would be too frivolous and 1 to boaſt, to 
give it any further Obſervation. 

But, in what I have ſaid, I would not be underſtood 
to be an Advocate, for two Play-houſes: For we ſhall 
ſoon find that two Sets of Aftors, tolerated in the 
ſame Place, have conſtantly ended in the Corruption 
of the Theatre; of which the auxili Entertain 
8 550 that have fo barbarouſly ſupply d Delofu 
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weak Action, have for ſome Years paſt, been a flagrant 
Inſtance ; it may not therefore, be here improper to 
ſhew how our childiſh Pantomimes firſt came to take 
ſo groſs a Poſſeſſion of the Stage. +, > 8] 
have upon ſeveral Occafions already obſerv'd, that 
when one Company is too hard for another, the lower, 
in Reputation, has always been forc'd- to-exhibit ſome 
new-fangled Foppery, to draw the Multitude after 
them : Gf theſe Expedients, 8 and Dancing had 
formerly been the moſt effectual; but, at the Time I 
am ſpeaking of, our Eng//þ Muſick had been fo 
diſcountenanc'd ſince the Taſte of 1tal/ian Operas pre- 
vail'd, that it was to no purpoſe, to pretend to it. 
Dancing therefore was, now, the only Weight in the 
oppoſite Scale, and as the New Theatre ſometimes 
found their Account in it, it could not be ſaſe for us, 
wholly to negle& it. To give even Dancing there- 
fore ſome Improvement, and to make it fomething 
more than Motion without Meaning, the Fable of 
Mars and Venus, was form'd into a connected preſen- 
r 
were ſo 1 d, an who o in- 
llgibiy tele oy a mute Narration of Geſture only, 
that. even thinking Spectators allow d it both a pleaſing, 
and a rational Entertainment; tho, at the ſame Time, 
from our Diſtruſt of its Reception, we durſt not ven- 
ture to decorate it, with any extraordinary Ex 
of Scenes, or Habits ; but upon the Sucgeſs of this 
Attempt, it was rightly concluded, that if a viſible 
Expence in, both, were added to ſomething of the 
ſame Nature, it could not fail of drawing the 
Town proportionably after it. From this original 
Hint then (but every way unequal to it) ſprung forth 
that Succeſſion of monſtrous Medlies, that have b long 
infeſted the Stage, and which aroſe upon one another 
alternately, at both Houſes outvying, in Expence, like 
contending Bribes on both Sides at an Election, to ſe- 
cure a Majority of the Multitude, But ſo it is, Truth 
may — and Merit murmur with what Juſtice it 


way, the Few will never be a Match tor the Many, 
| unleſ 
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unleſs Authority ſhould think fit to interpoſe, and 


put down theſe Poetical Drams, theſe Gin-ſhops of 


the Stage, that intoxicate its Auditors, and diſhonour 
their Underſtanding, with a Levity for which I want 


a Name. 


If I am aſk'di(after my condemning theſe Fooleries 


—— how I came to aſſent, or continue my Share 


Expence to them ? I have no better Excuſe for my 
Error, than confefling it. I did it againſt my Con- 
ſcience ! and had not Virtue enough to ſtarve, by op- 


i poſing a Multitude, that would have been too hard 


for me, Now let me aſk an odd Queſtion : Had Har- 
. ry the Fourth of France a better Excuſe, for changing 


his Religion? I was ftill in my Heart, as much as he 


could be, on the Side of Truth and Senſe, but with 
this Difference, that I had their leave to quit them, 
when ny could not ſupport me: For what Equiva- 
lent could I have found for my falling a Martyr to 
them? How far the Heroe, or the Comedian, was 
in the wrong, let the Clergy, and the Criticks decide, 
« Neceſſity will be as good a Plea for the one, as the 
other. But let the Queſtion go which way it will, 
Henry IV. has been always allow'd a Great Man: 
And what I want of his Grandeur, you ſee by the 
Inference, Nature has amply ſupply'd to me, in Va- 
nity ; a Pleaſure which neither the pertneſs of Wit, 
or the gravity of Wiſdom, will ever perſuade me to 
with. And why is there not as much Honeſhy 

in owning, as in concealing it ? For though to hide 
it may be Wiſdom, to be without it is impoſſible ; 
and where is the Merit of keeping a Secret, which 
every Body is let into? To ſay we have no Vanity 
then, is ſhewing a great deal of it; as to ſay we hav! 
a great deal, cannot be ſhewing ſo much. And tho, 
there may be Art in a Man's accuſing himſelf, even then 
it will be more pardonable, than Self-commendation. 
Do we not find, that even good Actions have their Share 
of it? that it is as inſeparable, from our Being, ® 
our Nakedneſs ? And tho* it may be equally decent 
to cover it, yet-the wiſeſt Man can no more be with- 
out it, than the weakeſt can believe he was bon, 
| in 
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in his Cloaths. Tf then what we ſay of ourſelves be 
true, and not prejudicial to others, to be called vain. 
upon it, is no more a Reproach, than to be called a 
brown, or a fair Man. Vanity is of all Complexions; © 
tis the growth of every Clime, and Capacity; Au- 
thors of all Ages have had a TinQure. of it; and yet 

read Horace. Montaign, and Sir William Temple, 


with Pleaſure, Nor am I ſure, if it were curable by 


Precept, that Mankind would be mended by it! Could 
Vanity be eradicated, from our Nature, I am afraid, 
that the Reward of moſt human Virtues, would not 
be found, in this World! And happy is he, who has 
no greater Sin to anſwer for, in the next ! | 
Bot what is all this to the Theatrical Follies I wag 
talking of? Perhaps not a great deal; but it is to my, 
Purpoſes for though I am an Hiſtorian, I do not 
write to the Wiſe, and Learned only; T hope to 
have Readers of no more Judgment, than ſome of my 
dam Auditors; and I am afraid they will be as 
fardly contented, with dry Matters of Fact, as with 
a plain Play, without Entertainments : This .Rhapſo- 
dy, therefore, has been thrown an, as a Dance be- 
tween the Acts, to make up for the Dullneſs of what 
would have been by itſelf only proper. But I now 
come to my Story again. Wn wc 
Notwithſtanding, then, this our Compliance with . 
the vulgar Taſte ; we Ily made uſe of theſe Pan- 
tomimes, but as Crutches to our weakeſt Plays: Nor 
were we ſo loſt to all Senſe of what was valuable, as to 
diſhonour our beſt Authors, in ſuch bad Company: 
We had ſtill a due Reſpe& to ſeveral ſelect Plays, that 
were able to be their own Support; and in which we 
our conſtant Account, without painting. and 
tching them up, like Proſtitutes, with t Fol- 
ies in Faſhion : If therefore we were not ſo ſtrictly 
chaſte, in the other part of our Conduct, let the Ex- 
ror of it ſtand among the filly Conſequences of twa - 
ages, Could the Intereſt of both Companies have 
been united, in one only Theatre; I had been one of 
the Few, that would 5” my utmoſt As 
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of never admitting to the Stage any Spectacle, that 
ought not to have been ſeen there; the Errors of my 
own Plays, which I could not ſee, excepted. And. 
though probably, the Majority of Spectators would 
not E been ſo well pleas d with a Theatre ſo regu- 
lated; yet Senſe, and Reaſon cannot loſe their intrin. 
fick Value, becauſe the giddy, and the ignorant, are 
blind and deaf, or numerous; and I cannot help ſay- 
ing, it is a Reproach to a ſenſible People, to let Folly 
ſo publickly govern their Pleaſures. 
While I am making this grave Declaration of what 
J would have done, had one only Stage been continued; 
to obtain an eaſier Belief of my Sincerity, I ought to 
put my Reader in mind of what I did do, even after 
two Companies were again eſtabliſh'd. | 
About this Time 7 acobiti/m had lately exerted it- 
ſelf, by the ' moſt unprovoked Rebellion, that our 
Hiſtories have handed down to us, fince the Norman 
Conqueſt : I therefore thought that to ſet the Authors, 
and Principles of that deſperate Folly in a fair Light, h 
by allowing the miſtaken Conſciences of ſome their 
beſt Excuſe, and by making the artful Pretenders to *h 
Conſcience, as ridiculous, as they were ungratefully WF. 
wicked, was a Subject fit for the honeſt Satire of Co- 
medy, and what might, if it ſuceeeded, do Honour 
to the Stage, by rats vg valuable Uſe of it. And 
eonfidering what Numbers, at that time, might come 
to it, as prejudic'd Spectators, it may be allow'd that 
— Undertaking was no leſs hazardous, than lauds- 
To give Life, therefore, to this Deſign, I borrow' 
the Tartuffe of Moliere, and turn'd him, into a mo- 
dern Nonjuror: Upon the Hypocriſy of the French 
Character, I i ed a ſtronger Wickedneſs, that of 
an Engliib Popiſh Prieſt, lurking under the Doctrine 
of our own Church, to raiſe his Fortune, upon the Ruin 
bf a worthy Gentleman, whom his diſſembled Sanc. 
tity had ſeduc'd into the treaſonable Cauſe of a K. 
man Catholick Out- law. How this Deſign, in the 
Play, was executed I refer to the Readers of it; it 


cannot be mended, by any critical Remarks, * 
make, 


make, in its favour : Let it ſpeak for itſelf. All the 
Reaſon I had to think ir no bad Performance, was, 
that it was acted eighteen Days running, and that the 
Party, that were hurt by it (as I have been told) 
have not been the ſmalleſt Number of my back Friends 
ever ſince, - But happy was it for this Play, that the 
very Subject was its Protection; a few Smiles of filent 
Contempt were the utmoſt Diſgrace, that on the firſt 


nies of the Government, they were not ſo hardy, as 
o own themſelves ſuch, by any higher Diſapprobati- 
on. or Reſentment. But as it was then probable 1 
night write again, they knew it would mot be long 
defore they might with more Security give a Looſe to 
heir Spleen, and make up Accounts with me. And 
o do them Juſtice, in every Play I afterwards produ- 
ed, they paid me the Ballance, to a Tittle. hut to 
one was I more beholden, than that celebrated Au- 
hor Mr. Mi, whoſe Weekly Fournal, far about fif- 
een Years following, ſcarce ever fail'd of paſling ſome 


he Stage, were his frequent Parallels, and the Mini- 
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lantly droll'd upon: Now, for my own Part, though 
could never perſuade my Wit to have an open Ac- 
ount with him (for as he had no Effects of his own, 
did not think myſelf oblig'd to anſwer his Bills) 
otwithſtanding, I will be ſo charitable to his real 
Manes, and to the Aſhes of his Paper, as to mention 
ne particular Civility, he paid to my Memory, after 
ie thought he had ingeniouſly kil'd* me. Soon after 
he Nonjuror had receiv'd the Favour of the Town, I 
ead, in one of his Journals, the following ſhort Para» 
raph, wiz. Yeſterday died Mr. Colley . Cibber, late 
emedian of the Theatre- Royal, notorious for writing the 


” > © 


onfeſs, I did not diſlike, becauſe it came from ſo im · 
artial a Judge; and it really ſo happen d, that the 
ormer part of it was very near being true; for I had 

| Dd 2. | that 
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Day of its Appearance it was thought ſafe to throw up- 
on it; as the Satire was chiefly employ'd on the Ene- 


bf his Party Compliments upon me: The State. and 
ter, and Minheer Keiber the Manager, were as con- 


onjuror, The Compliment, in the latter part, 1 
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that very Day juſt crawled out, after having been ſony 
' , Weeks laid up by a Fever: However, I ſaw no ug 
in being thought to be thoroughly dead, before my 
Time, and therefore had a mind to ſee, whether the 
Town cared to have me alive again: So the Play d 
the Orphan being to be ated that Day, I __ y ſtole 
| myſelf into the Part of the Chaplain, which I hadng 
been ſeen in, for many Years before. The Surprin 
| of the Audience at my unexpected Appearance on the 
\) very Day, I had been dead in the News, and the 
| Paaleneſs of my Looks, ſeem'd to make it a Douby 

| 

| 


whether I was not the Ghoſt, of my real Self & 
* But when I ſpoke, their Wonder eas'd iti for 
an Applauſe; which convinc'd me, they wer pu 
then ſatisfied, that my Friend Mi had told a Fib fi the 
me. Now, if fimply. to have ſhewn myſelf in bro the 
Life, and about my Buſineſs, after he had zotoriou/y rei 
| ported me dead, can be eall'd a Reply, it was the oh 
one, which his Paper, while alive, ever drew from me, 
Hao far I may be vain, then, in ſuppoſing that thy 
b Play brought me into the Disfavour of ſo many Wit 
and valiant Auditors, as afterwards appear'd again 
me, let thoſe who may think it worth: their Notic, 
judge. In the mean time, till I can find a better Et 
cuſe for their, ſometimes particular, Treatment « 
me, I cannot eaſily give up my Suſpicion: And if 
| add a more remarkable Fact, that afterwards confirm 
me in it, perhaps it may incline others to join in ny 
. Opinion. | | 
| | On the firſt Day of the Provo Huſband, ten Ven 
| after the Nonjuror had appear'd ; a powerful Party 
not having the Fear of publick Offence, or private In 
jury before their Eyes, appear'd moſt impetuouſly con: 
_ cern'd for the Demolition of it; in which they 
| | far ſucceeded, that for ſome Time ] gave it up for lol 
74 and to follow their Blows, in the publick Papers df 
| the next Day, it was attack'd, ook | triumph'd over, 
| as a dead, and damn'd Piece; a ſwinging Critici'm wa 
made 17 it, in general invective Terms, for the) 
|| diſdain'd to trouble the World with Particulars ; the! 


Seutence, it ſeems, was Proof enough of its deſert 
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ing the Fate it had met with. But this damn'd Play 
+ WH was notwithſtanding, acted twenty-eight Nights toge- 
ther, and left off, ata Receipt of upwards of an hundred 
and forty Pounds, which happen'd to be more, than in 
oi fifty Years before, could be then ſaid, of any one Play 
1: whatſoever. | 

0 Now, it ſuch notable Behaviour could break out up- 
on ſo ſucceſsful a Play (which too, upon the Share Sir 
Jabs Vanbrugb had in it, I will venture to call it a 


be BY good one) what ſhall we impute it to? Why may not 
I plainly ſay, it was not the Play, but Me, who had 
& Hand in it, they did not like? And for what Rea- 
AY fon ? if they were not aſham'd of it, why did not they 


the Author of the Nenjuror ! But, perhaps, of all Au- 
thors, I ought not to make this ſort of Complaint, be- 
Wcauſe I have Reaſon to think, that that particular Of- 
fence has made me more honourable Friends than Ene- 
mies; the latter of which I am not unwilling ſhould 
know (however unequal the Merit may be to the Re- 

ard) that Part of the Bread I now eat, was given me, 
for having writ the Nonjuror. bo | 

And yet I cannot but lament with many quiet Spec- 
tors, the helpleſs Misfortune, that has ſo many Years 
tended the Stage l That no Law has had Force enough 
o give it abſolute Protection ! for 'till we can civilize 


ave a greater Call to it, than Neceſſity ; and how un- 
kkely is the Imagination of the Needy, to inform, or 
lelight the many, in Affluence? or how often does Ne- 
ut etty make many unhappy Gentlemen turn Authors, 
l. ſpite of Nature? ME | 

con · What a Blefling, therefore is it! what anenjoy'd De- 


y eerance! after a Wretch has been driven boy Fortune, to 
loſt and ſo many wanton Buffets of unmanly Fierceneſs, to 
rs ad himſelf at laſt, quietly lifted above the Reach of them. 


But let not this Reflection fall upon my Auditors, with- 
it Diſtinction; for though Candour, and Benevolence, 
e filent Virtues, they are as viſible, as the moſt voci- 
rousIll-nature z and I confeſs, the Publick has given ne 
ore frequent Reaſon to be thankful, than to complain. 

Des — CC HAP,* 
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publiſh it? Ne! the Reaſon had publiſh'd itſelf, I was 


ts Auditors, the Authors, that write for it, will ſeldom _ 


- 
- 


be Author fteps out of bis Way. - Pleads hi 


that tedious Time of our Tranqui'lity, into one Chaſm, 


ter too) to gratify their part.cular tafte, by vents 
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CHAP. XVI 


Theatrical Cauſe in Chancery, Carries it 
Plays atted at Hampton-Court. Theatri. 
cal Anzccdotes in former Reigns. Mini. 
ſters, and Managers always cenſur*d. Th 

' "Difficulty of ſupplying the Stage, with pul 
Aclors, conſicer d. Courtiers, and Ct. 
medians goveru'd by the ſame Paſſions. Ex. 
amples of both.” 'The Autbor quits the 
Stage. Why. | 


Aving Orang: the Government of the Stage 
H through ſuch various Changes, and Revolutions, 
to this ſettled State, in which it continued to almol 
the Time of my leaving it; it cannot be ſuppos'd, 
that a Period of ſo much Quiet, and fo long a Train 
of Succeſs (though bappy for thoſe, who enjoy d it 
can afford ſuch Matter of Surprize, or Amuſement, 
as might ariſe from Times of more Diſtreſs, and Diſ 
order. A quiet Time, in Hiftory, like a Calm, in: 
Voyage, leave. us but in an indolent Station + To talk 
of our Affairs, when they were no longer ruffled, by 
Misfortunes, would be a Picture without Shade, a flit 
Performance, at beſt. As I might, therefore, throwal 


in my Hiſtory, and cut my Way ſhort, at once, to my 
laſt Exit, from the Stage, I ſhall at leaſt, fill it g 
with ſuch matter only, as I have a Mind ſhould be 
known, how few ſoever may have Patience to read it; 
Yet, as I deſpair not of ſome Readers, who may! 
moſt awake, when they think others have moſt Oca- 
fion to ſleep; who may be more pleas'd ta find mt 
Japguid, than lively, or in the Wrong than in tl 
right; why ſhould 1 ſcruple (when it is ſo eaſy a Mat 
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ring upon any Error, that I like, or the Weakneſs 
of my Judgment miſleads me to commit? I think too 
T have a very good Chance for my Succeſs, in this pal. 

ue Ambition, by ſhewing my ſelf in a Light, I have 
1 not- been ſeen in. 1 | 
By your Leave then, Gentlemen] let the Scene o- 
* . and, at once, diſcover your Comedian, at the 
2 Far | There . you will find him a Defendant, and 
"WH pleading his own Theatrical Cauſe in a Court of Chan- 
The cery : But as 1 chuſe to Kave a Chance of pleaſi 
7000 others, as well as of indulging you Gentlemen ; I muſt 
C: WY firſt beg leave, to open my Caſe to them; after which, 
E. ny whole Speech upon that Occaſion, ſhall be at your 
Mercy. | | 
the In of the Tranſactions of Life, there cannot be a a 
more painful Circamftance, than a Diſpute at Law, 
with a Man, with whom we have long liv'd, in an 
Stage agreeable Amity : But when Sir Richard Steele, to 
tion WY get himſelf out of Difficulties, was oblig'd to throw his 
Imot Affairs into the ds of Lawyers, and Truſtees, that 
psd, Conſideration, then, could be of no Weight: The 
Tun Friend, or the Gentleman had no more to do in the 
4 Matter Thus uh le Sir Richard no longer aQted, from 
ment WM bimſelf, it may be no Wonder, if a Flaw was found in 
| Di our Conduct, for the I aw to make Work with. It 
in oy muſt be ob'erv'd then, that about two or three Years, 
„ ul before this Suit was commenc'd, upon Sir Richard's 
d, by totally abſenting himſelf, .from all Care and Manage- 
a fu ment of the Stage {which by our Articles of Partner- 
ow all Dip he was equally, and jointly oblig'd with us, to at- 
| tend) we were reduc'd to let him know,that we could not 
go on at that Rate; but that if he expected to make the 
Buſineſs a fine Cure, we had as much Reaſon to ex- 


pet a Conſideration for our extraordinary Care of it ; 
ad it and that during his Abſence, we therefore intended to 
nay E charge our ſelves at a Salary of 17. 13 . 4 d. every act- 
Oca 


ing why (unlefs he could fhew us. Cauſe to the Cone 
trary) for our Management : To which, in his com- 

d Manner, he only anſwer'd ; That to be ſure, we 
new what was fitter to be done than he did; that he 
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had always taken a Delight, in making us eaſy, any 
had no Reaſon to doubt of our doing him Juſtice. Now 
whether, under this eaſy Style of Approbation, he con. 
ceal'd any Diſlike of our Reſolution, I cannot ſay. But, 
if I may ſpeak my private 8 J really believe, 
from his natural Negligence of his Affairs, he was glad, 
at any Rate, to be excus'd an Attendance which he wa 
now grown weary of. But whether I am deceiy'd, or 
right in my Opinion, the Fact was truly this, that he 
never once, directly, nor indirectly complain'd, or ob. 
jected to our being paid the above · mention d daily 
Sum, in near three Years together; and yet {ill con. 
tinued to abſent himſelf from us, and our Affairs. But 
notwithſtanding, he had ſeen, and done all this with his 
Eyes open ; his Lawyer thought here was till a fair 
Field, for a Battle in C. ancery, in which though hi 
Client might be beaten, he was ſure his Bill muſt be 
id for it: Accordingly, to work with us he went, 
ut not to be ſo long, as the Lawyers were in bringing 
this Cauſe to an Iſſue, I ſhall at onceglet you know, that 
it came to a Hearing before the late Sir 7o/eph Jehll 
then Maſter of the Rolls, in the Year 1726. Now a 
the chief Point, in diſpute, was of what Kind, or Im- 
portance, the Buſineſs of a Manager was, or in what it 
principally conſiſted; it could not be ſuppos'd, that the 
moſt learned Council could be fo well appris'd of the 
Nature of it, as one who had himſelf gone through 
the Care, and Fatigue of it. I was therefore encou- 
rag d by our Council, to {peak to that particular Head 
my elf ; which I confeſs I was glad he ſuffer'd me to 
undertake ; buc when I tell you, that twoof the learned 
Council againſt us, came, afterwards, to be ſucceſlive- 
ly Lord Chancellors, it ſets my Preſumption in a Light, 
t I till tremble to ſhew it in: But however, not to 
aſſume more Merit from its Succeſs, than was really its 
due, I ought fairly to let you know, that I was not ſo 
hardy, as to deliver my Pleading without Notes in my 
Hand, of the Heads I intended to enlarge upon ; for 
though I thought I could conquer my Fear, I could not be 
ſo ſureof my Memory: But when it came to 1— 
| — oment, 
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and Moment, the Dread, and Apprehenſion of what I had 
ow undertaken, ſo diſconcerted my Courage, that though 
* J had been us'd to talk to above Fifty Thouſand. dif- 
ut, ferent People every Winter, for upwards of Thirty 
* Years together; an involuntary, and unaffecled Proof 
lad, of my Confuſion, fell from my Eyes; and, as I found 
* myſelf quite out of my Element, I ſeem'd rather 
» Ol BY oafping for Life, than in a condition to cope with the | 
the eminent Orators, againſt me. But however, I ſoon 
ob. found, from the favourable Attention of my Hearers, 
aly dhat my Diffidence had done me no Diſſervice: And 
on- as the Truth, I was to ſpeak to, needed no Orna- 
But BY ment of Words, I deliver'd it, in the plain manner 
following, vis. 

fair In this Cauſe, Sir, I humbly conceive, there are 
hs BY but two Points, that admit of any material Diſpute. 


Kb The firſt is, Whether Sir Richard Steel, is as much 
en BY oblig'd to do the Duty, and Buſineſs of a Manager, 
Zig s either Vi, Booth, or Cibber : And the ſecond 
that Wl i. Whether, by Sir Richard's totally withdrawing 
5% WY himſelf from the Buſineſs of a Manager, the Defen- 


dants are juſtifiable, in charging to each of them- 
ſelves the 1 J. 13s 4d. per Diem, for their icular 
Pains, and Care, in carrying on the whole Affairs 


> of the Stage, without any Affiſtance from Sir Richard 
teel. | 
0 As to the Firſt, if I don't miſtake the Words of 


the Aſſignment, there is a Clauſe in it, that fays, 
All Matters relating to the Government, or Manage- 
nent of the Theatre, ſhall be concluded by a Majo- 


— ity of Voices. Now I preſume, Sir, there is no 
, * dom left to alledge, that Sir Richard was ever re- 
199% sd his Voice, though in above three Years, he never 


lefired, to give it: And I believe there will be as lit- 
le room to ſay, that he could have a Voice, if he 
vere not a Manager. But, Sir, his beinga Manager 
5 ſo ſelf-evident, that it ſeems amazing how he could 
onceive, that he was to take the Profits, and Ad- 
antages of a Manager, without doing the Duty of 
- And I will be bold to fay, Sir, that his Aﬀign- 
zent of the Patent, to H'ilks, Booth, and uk 


3 Oe - 
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ber, in no one Part of it, by the ſevereſt Conſtruction 
in the World, can be wreſled to throw the heavy Bur. 
then of the Management only upon their Shoulder, 
Nor does it appear, Sir, that either in his Bill, or in his 
Anſwer to our Croſs. Bill, he has offer'd, any Hint, a 
Glimpſe of a Reaſon, for his withdrawing from the 
Management, at all; or ſo much as pretend, fron 
the Time complained of, that he ever took the leaf 
part of his Share of it. Now, Sir, however unae. 
countable this Conduct of Sir Richard may ſeem, ye 
will fill allow, that he had ſome Cauſe for it; by 
whether or no, that Cauſe, was a reaſonable one, 
your Honour will the better judge, if I may be induly{ 
in the Liberty of explaining it. 

Sir, the Caſe, in plain Truth and Reality, ſtand 
thus: Sir Richard, though no Man alive can writ 
better of Oeconomy than himſelf, yet perhaps, | 
is above the Drudgery of practiſing it: Sir Richarl 
then, was often in want of Money; and while we 
were in Friendſhip with him, we often aſſiſted hi 
Occafions : But thoſe Compliances had ſo unfortunat 
an Effect, that they only heightened his Importunity 
to borrow more, and the more we lent, the leſs 
minded us, or ſhew'd any Concern for our Welfar 

Upon this, Sir, we ſtopt our Hands, at once, . 
5 refus'd to advance another Shilling, d 
y the Balance of our Accounts, it became due 9 
him. And this Treatment (though we hope, not i 
the leaſt unjuftifiable) we have Reaſon to believe 
ruffled his Temper, that he at once, was as ſhort wic 
us, as we had been with him; for from that Day 
he never more came near us: Nay, Sir, he not on 
continued to neglect, what he Gould have done, bu 
actually did what he ought not to have done: He mas 
an Aſſignment of his Share, without our Conſent, i 
a manifeſt Breach of our Agieement: For, Sir, * 
did not lay that Reſtriction upon ourſelves, for | 
Reaſon : We knew, before-hand, what Trouble, a 
Incenvenience it would be, to unravel, and expoſe 0 
Accounts to Strangers, who if they were to do w! 
hurt, by divulging our Secrets, we were ſure cov 
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» us no good, by keeping them. If Sir Richard 


ion ad had our common Intereſt at heart, he would have 
zur. 1 as warm in it, as we were, and as tender ot 
_ arting it: But ſuppoſing his aſſigning his Share to 
| hi 


thers, may have done us no great Injury, it is atleaſt, 
ſhrewd Proof, that he did not care whether it did 
s any or no. And if the Clauſe was not. ſtrong 
jough, to reſtrain him from it, in Law, there 
a5 enough in it, to have. reſtrain'd him, in Honour, 
om breaking it. But take it, in its beſt Light, it 


„egen him as remiſs a Manager, in our Affairs, as he 
du uurally was in his own. Suppoſe, Sir, we had all 
one, ren as careleſs as himſelf, which I can't find he has 
agi more Right to be, than we have, muſt nos our 


hole Aﬀair have fallen to Ruin? And may we not, 


tank WG, a parity of Reaſon ſuppoſe, that by his Neglect 
writ BS fourth Part of it does fall to Ruin But, Sir, there 
$, be 2 particular Reaſon to believe; that, from our want 
dar Sir Richard, more, than a fourth Part does ſuffer 
e WW. it : His Rank and Figure, in the World, while 
oy gave us the Aſſiſtance of them, were of extraor- 
un 


more regarded Audience at Court, than our low 
tion of Life could pretend to, when our Intereſt 


elfn g anted {as it often did) a particular Solicitation there. 
„: ſince we have been depriv'd of him, the very 
H nd, the very Conſideration of his Share in our Pro- 


, is not perform'd on his Part. And will Sir Ri- 


e Loſs, in our Intereſts, and ſo palpable an Ad- 
tion to our Labour? I am afraid, Sir, if we were 
| to be as indolent, in the Managing part, as Sir. 
ichbard preſumes he has a Right to be; our Patent. 
ould ſoon run us, as many Hundreds, in Debt, as 
has had (and ſtill ſeems willing to have) his Share 
, for doing of nothing. | 

Sir, our next Point, in queſtion, is Whether Vill, 
th, and Cibber, are juſtifiable, in charging the 
137. 4d. per Diem, for their extraordinary Ma- 
gement, in the. abſence of Sir Richard Steel. I 
ubt, Sir, it will be hard to come to the — 


ary Service to us: He had an eafier acceſs, and. 


ard, then, make us no Compenſation, for ſo valua- 
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of this Point, unleſs. we may be a little indulg'd, i 
ſetting, forth, what is the daily, and neceſſary Bug. 
neſs, and Duty of a Manager. But, Sir, we vil 
endeavour to be as ſhort, as the Circumſtances wil 

* Books that th 
Sir, by our Books, it is apparent, e Mans. 
gers Reed under their Care, no leſs than One Hun. 
„and Forty Perſons, in conſtant, daily Pay, 
And among fuch Numbers, it will be no wonder, if 
a great many of them are unſkilful, idle, and ſome. 
times untractable; all which vio jou are to be led 
or driven, watch'd, and reſtrain'd by the continu 
skill, care, and patience of the Managers. Ever 
Manager is oblig'd, in his turn, to attend two 
three Hours every Morning, at the. Rehearſal of Play, 
and other Entertainments for the Stage, or elſe eyen 
Rehearſal] would be but a rude meeting of Mirth and 
ollity. The ſame Attendance, is as neceſſary at ever 
ay, during the time of its publick Action, in which 
one, or more of us, have conſtantly been punQul 
whether we have had any part, in the Play, the 
acted or not. A Manager ought to be at the Reading 
of every new Play, when it is firſt offer'd to the 
Staye, tho* there are ſeldom one of thoſe * in 
twenty, which upon hearing, proves to be. fit for i, 
and upon ſuch Occaſions the Attendance muſt be il 
low'd, to be as painfully tedious, as the getting rid d 
the Authors of ſuch Plays, muſt be difagreeabls 
and difficult. Beſides this, Sir, a Manager, is 1 
order all new Cloaths, to aſſiſt in the Fancy, and 
Propriety of them, to limit the Expence, and 1 
withſtand the unreaſonable Importunities of ſome, that 
are apt to think themſelves injur'd, if they are nd 
_ finer their Fellows: A Manager is to direct an 
overſee the Painters, Machiniſts, Muficians, Singery 
and Dancers; to have an Eye upon the Door-keepe 
Under-Servants, and Officers, that without ſuch Careieon 
are too often apt to defraud us, or neglect their Duſu= 
E Andall this, Sir, and more, much more, which we bo 
will be needleſs to trouble you with, have we 5 rea 
; 7 eee 
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*n Day, without the leaſt Aſſiſtance from Sir Richard, 
„eren at times when the Concern, and Labour of our 
wil Farts, upon the Stage, have made it very difficult, 
and irkſome to go thro? with it. by 

In this Place, Sir, it may be worth obſerving, that, 
Jun. ir Richard, in his Anſwer to our Croſs Bill, ſeems 
>... to value himfelf, upon Cibber's confeſſing, in the De- 
. 1 dication of a Play, which he made is Sir Richard. 
; that he (Sir Richard) had done the Stage very conſide- 
les, il nble Service, by leading the Town to our Plays, and 
incl WY filling our Houſes, by the Force and Influence of his 
ven 74ers. But Sir Richard forgets, that thoſe Tatlers 
0 vere written in the late Queen's Reign, long before 
lays, be was admitted to a Share in the Playhouſe :| And in 
truth, Sir, it was our real Senſe of thaſe Obligations, 
\ and Sir Richard's aſſuring us they ſhould be continued, 
even chat firſt and chiefly inclin'd us to invite him to ſhars 
yhich the Profits of our Labours, upon ſuch farther Condi- 
Qual, WY tions, as in his Aſſignment of the Patent to us, are ſpe- 
then cified. And, Sir, as Cibber's publick Acknow!edg- 
ment of thoſe Favours is at the ſame Time an equal 
Proof of Sir Richard's Poxwer to continue them; ſo Sir, 


ys in Wl ve hope, it carries an equal Probability, that without 
s bis Promiſe to / that Power, he would never have 
be been thought on, much leſs have been invited by us, 
rid d into a Joint Management of the Stage, and into a 
cable, Share of the Profits: And indeed what Pretence could 


he have form'd, for aſking a Patent from the Crown, 
had he been poſſeſs'd of no eminent Qualities, but in 
common with other Men? But, Sir, all theſe Advan- 
ages, all theſe Hopes, nay Certainties of greater Pro- 
its, from thoſe great Qualities, have we been utterly 
depriv'd of by the wilful, and unexpected Neglect of 
vir Richard. But we find, Sir, it is a common thing, 
In the Practice of Mankind, to juſtify one Error, by 
ommitting another: For Sir Richard has not only re» 
ud us the extraordinary Aſſiſtance, which he is able, 
ind bound to give us; but on the contrary, to our 
great Expence, and loſs of Time, now calls us to account, 
n this Honourable . Court, for the Worng we have 

E e done 
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done him, in not doing his Buſineſs of a Manager, 
for nothing. But, Sir, Sir Richard has not met with 
ſuch Treatment from us: He has not writ Plays for 
us, for Nothing, we paid him very well, and in an 
extraordinary Manner, for his late Comedy of the 
Conſcious Lovers: And though, in writing that Play, 
he had more Aſſiſtance from one of the Managers, than 
becomes me to 98 4 upon, of which Evidence has 
been given upon Oath, by ſeveral of our Actors; yet, 
Sir, he was allow'd the full, and particular Profits of 
that Play, as an Author, which amounted to Three 
Hundred Pounds, befides about Three Hundred more, 
which he receiv'd as a Joint-Sharer, of the general 
Profits, that aroſe from it. Now, Sir, though the 
Managers are not all of them able to write Plays, yet 
they have all of them been able to do (I won't ſay, as 
good, but at leaſt) as profitable a thing. 'They have 
invented, and adorn'd a Spectacle, that for forty Days 
together has brought more Money, to the Houſe, 
than the belt Play that ever was writ. The Spectacle, 
I mean, Sir, is that of the Coronation-Ceremony of 
Anna- Bullen: And though we allow a good Play to 
be the more laudable Performance, yet, Sir, in the 
rofitable Part of it, there is no Compariſon. If there- 
Bere our Spectacle brought iri as much, or more Money, 
than Sir Richard's Comedy, what is there, on his 
ſide but Uſage, that intitles him, to be paid for one, 
more than we are, for t'other? But then, Sir, if he 
is ſo profitably diſtinguiſh'd for his Play, if we yield 
him up the Preference, and pay him for his extraordi- 
nary Compoſition, and take nothing for -our own, 
tho? it turn'd out more to our common Profit; ſure, 
Sir, while we do ſuch extraordinary Duty, as Manz- 
gers, and while he neglects his Share of that Duty, he 
cannot grudge us the moderate Demand we for 
our ſeparate Labour? | 
To conclude, Sir, if by our conſtant Attendance, 
our Care, our Anxiety (not to mention the diſagrees 
ble Conteſts, we ſometimes meet with, toth within, 
and without Doors, in the Management of pur The 
tre) we have not only ſav'd the whole from Run, 
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which, if we had all follow'd Sir Richard's Example, 


could not have been avoided; I ſay, Sir, if we have 


ſtill made it ſo valuable ana Income to him, without 
his giving us the leaſt Aſſiſtance for ſeveral. Years paſt; 


we hope, Sir, that the poor Labourers, that have done 


all this for Sir Richard, will not be thought unworthy 
of their Hire, | | | 
How far our Affairs, being. ſet in this particular 
Light, might aſſiſt our Cauſe, may be of no great Im- 
portance to gueſs; but the Iſſue of it was this: That 
Sir Richard not having made any Objection, to what 
we had charg'd for Management, for three Years to- 
gether ; and as our Proccedings had been all tranſact- 


ed, in open Day, without any clandeſtine Intention of 


Fraud; we were allow'd the Sums, in diſpute; above- 


mention'd ;. and Sir Richard not being advis'd, to ap- 


peal to the Lord Chancellor, both Parties paid their 


own Coſts, and thought it their mutual Intereſt, to let 


this be the laſt of their Law-ſuits. 


And now, gentle Reader, I aſk Pardon for ſo long 


an Impoſition on your Patience: For though I may 
have no ill Opinion of this Matter myſelf ; yet to you, 
can very eafily conceive it may have been tedious. 
You are therefore, at your own Liberty of charging 
the w hole. Impertinence of it, either to the Weakne 


of my Judgment, or the Strength of my Vanity; and 


I wil ſo far join in your Cenſure, that I farther con- 


feſs, I have been ſo impatient to give it you, that yu 8. * 
ore 


have had it, out of its turn: For ſome Years be 


this Suit was commenced, there were other Facts, that 


ought to have had a Precedence in my Hiſtory : But 


that, I dare ſay, is an Overſight you will eafily excuſe, 


provided you afterwards find them worth reading. How- 
ever, as to that Point, I muſt take my chance, and 
ſhall therefore proceed to ſpeak of the Theatre, which 
was order'd by his late Majeſty to be erected in the 
great old Hall at Hampton-Court ; where Plays were 
intended to have been acted twice a Week, during the 


Summer-Seaſon. But before the Theatre could be fi- 


niſh'd, above half the. Month of September being e- 
4 D laps d. 
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laps'd, there were but ſeven Plays acted before the 
Court return'd to London. This throwing open ; 
Theatre, in a Royal Palace, ſeem'd to be reviving the 
Old Exgliſb hoſpitable Grandeur, where the lowep 
Rank of neighbouring Subjects might make themſelye, 
merry at Court without being laughed at themſelye, 
In former Reigns, Theatrical Entertainments at the 
Royal Palaces Fad been perform'd at vaſt Expence, 
as appears by the Deſcription of the Decorations, in 
ſeveral of Ben. Fohnſon*'s Maſques, in King Fan 
and Charles the Firſt's time; many curious, and ori 
inal Draughts of which, by Sir Inigo Jones, I have 
hh in the Muſeum of our greateſt Maſter, and Patra 
of Arts, and ArchiteQure, whom it would be a need. 
leſs Liberty to name. But when our civil Wars ende 
in the Decadence of Monarchy, it was then an Hy. 
nour to the Stage, to have fallen with it: Yet, after Pe 
the Reſtoration of Charles II. ſome faint Artempy hi 


e 


were made to revive theſe Theatrical Spectacles a on 
Court; but I have met with no Account of aboye ore oe 
Maſque acted there, by the Nobility ; which was th Wl © 
of Califlo, written by Crown, the Author of Sir og 


Courtly-Nice. For what Reaſon Crown was choſen ho 
to that Honour, rather than Dryden, who was then 1] Pe 
Poet-Laureat, and out of all compariſon his Superio, I bo. 
in Poetry, may ſeem 1 kut if we conſider Fig 
the Offence which the then Duke of Buckingham took 
at the Character of Zimri, in Dryden's Abſalom, &t. 
(which might probably be a Return to his Grace 
Draaucanſir, in the Rehearſal) we may ſuppoſe the 
Prejudice and Recommendation of ſo illuſtrious a Pre 
tender to Poetry, might prevail at Court, to gie 
Crown this Preference. In the fame Reign, the 
King had his Comedians at Windſor, but upon a pat 
ticufar Eſtabliſhment; for tho' they ated in $ 
George's Hall, within the Royal Palace yet (a ter er 
have been inform'd by an Eye-witneſs) they were pet 
mitted to take Money at the Door, of every Spec 
tatorz whether this was an Indulgence, in Cot: 
ſcience, I cannot fay, but it was a common Repoſt 
among the principal Actors, when I firſt came 1 
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the Theatre-Royal/ in 1690, that there was then, due : 
tothe Company from that Court, about One Thou» 
ſand Five Hundred Pounds for Plays commanded, Oc. 
and yet it was the general Complaint, in that Prince's 
Reign, that he paid too much Ready-money, for his 
Pleaſures : But theſe A ſſertions I only give, as I re- | 
ceiv'd them, without being anſwerable for their Reali- [4 
ty. This Theatrical Anecdote, however, puts me in 
mind of one of a more private Nature, which I 
had from old ſolemn Boman, the late Actor of venera- 
ble Memory. Boman, then a. Youth; and fam'd for 
his Voice, was appointed to ſing ſome Part in a Con- 
cert of Muſick at the private Lodgings of Mrs. G 
at which were only preſent, the King, the Duke of 
York, and one or two more, who were uſually admit- - 
ted upon thoſe detached Parties of Pleaſure. hen the 

Performance was ended, the King exprefs'd himſelf 
highly pleas'd, and gave it extraordinary Commenda- 
tions: Then, Sir, ſaid the Lady, to ſhew you don't 
ſpeak like a Courtier, I hope you will make the Per- 
formers a handfom Preſent: The King, ſaid, he had 
no Money about him, and ask'd the Duke if he had : 
any? To which the Duke reply'd, I believe,” Sir, not 
above a Guinea or two. Upon which the laughing 
Lady, turning to the People about her, and making 
bold with the King's common Expreſſion, cry'd Od r 
Fiſh ! bat Company am I got into! | 

Whether the reverend Hiltorian of his Ows Time, 
among the many other Reaſons of the ſame Kind, he 
might have for ſtiling this Fair One the indiſcreeteſt, 
and ewildelt Creature, that ever vas in a Court, might 
know this to be one of them, I ean't ſay: But if we 
conſider her, in all the Diſadvantages of her Rank, 
and Education, ſhe does not appear to have had any - 
eriminal Errors more remarkable, than her Ssx's._F rail. 
y to anſwer for : Ard, if the ſame Author in his lat- 
ter end of that Prince's Life, ſeems/to-reproach his Me- 


a mory, with too kind a Concern for ker ſupport, we - 
* ay allow, that it becomes a. Biſhop to have had no 


Eyes, or Taſte ſor the frivolous Charms or playful Ba: 
Ee 3 dinage £6 
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 dinage of a King's Miſtreſs: Vet, if the common 
Fame of her may be believ'd. which in my Memory 
was not doubted, ſhe had leſs to be laid to her Charge, 
than any other of thoſe Ladies, who were. in the ſane 
State of Preferment : She never meddled in Matters of 
ſerious Moment, or was the Tool of working Polit. 
cians : Never broke into thoſe amorous Inhdelitie, 
which others, in that grave Author are accus'd of; bit 
was as viſibly diſtinguiſh'd, by her particular perſona 
Inclination to the King as her Rivals were by ther 
Titles, and Grandeur. Give me leave to carry (pet. 
haps, the Partiality of) my Obſervation a little farther, 
The ſame Author, in the ſame Page, 263, tells u 
That, Another of the King's Miſtreſſes, the Daugh- | 
**/ter of a Clergyman, Mrs. Roberts, in whom he: | 
< firſt Education had ſo deep a Root, that tho! ſie | 
* fell into many ſcandalous Diſorders, with very dif ] 
* mal Adventures in them all, yet a Principle of Re F 
* ligion was ſo deep laid in her, that tho“ it did not 7 
** reſtrain her, yet it kept alive in her, ſuch a co i 
* ftant Horror of Sin, that ſhe was never eaſy, in u F; 
ill courſe, and died with a great Senſe of her for a 
mer ill Life. | ti 

To all this let us give an implicit Credit: Heres al 
the Account of a frail Sinner made up, with a Rer. C 
rend Witneſs / Yet I cannot, but lament that this M. h: 
tred Hiſtorian, who ſeems to know more perſonal &. ty 
crets, than any that ever writ before him, ſhould n W. 
have been as inquiſitive after the laſt Hours of ou he 
other fair Offerder, whoſe Repentance I have been ur dit 
queſtionably inform'd, appeard in all the conti 1k 
Symptoms cf a Chriſtian Sincerity. If therefore 3 ga 
find I am fo much concern'd to make this favourabt 
mention of the one, becauſe ſhe was a Siſter of tis 
Theatre, why may not But I dare not be ſo preſump 
tuous, ſo uncharitably bold, as to ſuppoſe the other wal 
fpoken better of, merely becauſe ſhe was the Daughte 
of a Clergyman. Well, and what then? What's all th 
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I fay your Queſtion is a little too critical ; and if 
* vivo an Author leave, now and chen, ba embellün 
his Work by a natural Reflection, you are an ungentle 
Reader. But I have done with my Digreſſion, and re- 
turn to our Theatre at Hampton · Caurt, Where I am not 
ſure the Reader, be he ever ſo wiſe, will meet with 
any thing more worth his Notice: However, if he hap» 
pens to read as I write for want of fomething better to- 
do, bs WEIR on; and perhaps, wonder when TI tell 
him, that | 

A Play preſented at Court, or acted on 2 public 
Stage, ſeems to their different Auditors, a different En- 
tertainment. Now hear my Reaſon for it. In the 
comman Theatre, the Gueſts are at home, where 
the politer Forms of Good-breeding are not ſo nicely 
regarded : Every one there, falls to, and likes or finds 
Fault, according to his natural Tafte, or Appetite. 
At Court, where the Prince gives the Treat, and ho- 
nours the Table with his own Preſence, the Audience 
is under the Reſtraint of a Circle, where Laughter, or 


Applauſe, rais'd higher than a Whiſper, would be ſtar'd - 


at. At a publick Play they are both let looſe, even 
till the Actor is, ſometimes, pleas'd with his not being 
able to be heard, for the Clamour of them. But this 
Coldneſs or Decency of Attention, at Court, I obſerv'& 
had but a melancholy Effect, upon the impatient Vani- 
ty of ſome of our Actors, who ſeem'd inconſolable, 
when their flaſhy Endeavours to pleaſe had paſs'd un- 
heeded : Theirnot confidering where they were, quite 
diſconcerted them; nor could they recover their Spi- 
rits, till from the loweſt Rank of the Audience, forme 


gaping Fobn, of Joan, in the fullneſs of their Hearts, 


roar'd out their Approbation: And indeed, ſuch a na- 
tural Inſtance of honeſt Simplicity, a Prince himſelf, 


whoſe Indulgence knows where to make Allowances, 


might reaſonably ſmile at, and perhaps not think it 
the worſt part of his Entertainment. Vet it muſt be 
own'd, that an Audience may be as well too much re- 
ſerv'd, as too profuſe of their Applauſe : For though, 
it 1: poſſible a Betterton would not have been difcons 


rag d, from throwing out an Excellence, or elated into 
| s 


57 
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an Error, by his Auditors being too little, or too much 
pleas d, yet as AQors of his Judgment are Rarities; 
thoſe of leſs. Judgment may fink into a Flatneſs in their 
Performance, for want of that Applauſe, which from 
the generality of Judges, they might perhaps, have 
ſome Pretence to: And the Auditor, when not ſeemi 
to feel what ought to affect him, may rob himſelf of 
' ſomething more, that he might have had, by giving 
the Actor his due, who meaſures out his Power to 
pleaſe, according to the Value he ſets upon his Hear. 
er's Taſte, or Capacity. But however, as we were not, 
here, itinerant Adventurers, and had, ꝓraperly but one | 
Royal Auditor to pleaſe ;. after that Honour was at- 
tain'd to, the reſt of our Ambition had little to look af. 
ter: And that the King was often pleas'd, we were not | 
I 
1 


only, afſur'd, by thoſe who had the Honour to be near 
him; n ſee it, from the frequent Satisfaction 
in his Looks at particular Scenes, and Paſſages; One 
Inſtance of which, I am tempted to relate, becauſe it p 
was at a Speech, that might more naturally affect a 
Sovereign Prince, than any private Spectator. In 


Shakeſpear's Harry the Eighth ; that King commands P, 
the Cardinal to write circular Letters of Indemnity, b 
into every County, where the Payment of certain heavy ie 
Taxes had been diſputed ; Upon which the Cardinal of 
. whiſpers the following Directions to his Secretary th 
Cromæuell: | tic 
od 4: Word with you + . 
Let there be Letters writ to every Shire, Ga 
Of the King's Grace, and Pardon : The griev'd Common: Wl a. 
Hardly conceive of me. Let it be noi d, | 
That through our Interceſſion, this Rewokement, 7 
And Pardon comes. Hall anon adviſe you yet 
Farther, in the Proceeding | the 
The Solicitade of this Spiritual Miniſter, in filching i Ci. 
from his Maſter the Grace, and Merit of a good Ac we 
tion, and dreſſing up himſelf in it, while himſelf had .... 
been Author of the Evil comp/ain'd of, was ſo eaſy 2 nag 


Stroke of his Temporal Conſcience, that it ſeem'd to * 


the King into ſomething more'than a Smile, whenever 
that Play came before him: And I had a more diſtinct 
Occaſion, to ebſerve this Effect; becauſe my proper 
Stand on the Stage, when I ſpoke the Lines, required 
me to be near the Box, where the Kirg uſually fate, 
In a Word, this Play is ſo true a. Dramatick Chro- 
nicle of an old Eng/iþ Court, and where the Cha- 
racter of Harry the Eight is ſo exactly drawn, even 
to a humourous Likeneſs, that it may be no wonder 
why his Majeſty's particular Taſte for it, ſhould have 
commanded it three ſeveral times in one Win- 
8 


ſantry of Sir Richard Steel, who being askK'd by a 
grave Nobleman, after the ſame Play had been pre- 
ented at Hampton- Court, how the King lik'd it:; 


reply'd, So terribly avell, my Lord, that 1 was afraid 


1 ſhould have oft all my Actors] For 1 was not ſure, 
the King would mot heep them to fill. the Poſts at Court, 
that he ſaw them ſe fit for in the Play. 

It may be imagin'd, thät giving Plays to the 
People at ſuch a diſtance from London, could not 
but'be attended with an extraordinary Expence ; and 


it was ſome 1 when they were firſt talk d 


of to bring them under a moderate Sum ; 1 ſhall 


therefore, in as few Words, as poſſible, give a par- 
ticular of what Eſtabliſhment they were then brought 


to, that in ca'e the ſame Entertainments, ſhould 
at any time hereafter be call'd to the ſame Place, 
future Courts may judge, how far the Precedent may 


Tand good, or need an Alteration. 


Though the ſtated Fee, for a Play acted, at 


Whitehall had been formerly, but Twenty Pounds 3 


yet, as that hinder'd not the Company's acting on 


the ſame Day, at the puablick Theatre, that Sum 


was almoſt all clear Profits to them: But this 


Circumſtance not being practicable, when they 


were commanded to Hampton-Caurt, a new, and 
extraordinary Charge was unavoidable : The Ma- 
nagers, therefore, not to inflame it, defined no 


Con · 
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This tod calls to my Memory an extra ant Plea- 
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Conſideration, for their own Labour, farther than the 
Honour of being employ'd, in his Majeſty's Com. 
mands ; and, if the other Actors might be allow'd, 
each their Day's Pay, and travelling Charges, they 
ſhould hold themſelves ready, to act any Play, there, 
at a Day's Warming : And that the Trouble might 
be leſs, by being divided, the Lord-Chamberlain 
was Pleas'd to let us know, that the Houſhold-My. 
fick, the Wax Lights, and a Chaiſe Marine, to carry 
our moving Wardrobe to every different Play, ſhould 
be under the Charge of the proper Officers. Not- 
withſtanding theſe A ſſiſtances, the Expence of every 
play amounted to Fifty Pounds : Which Account, 
when all was over, was not only allow'd us, but his 
Majeſty was graciouſly pleas'd to give, the Manager; 
Two Hundred Pounds more, for: their particular Per. 
formance, and Trouble, in only ſeven times acting. 
Which laſt Sum, tho' it might not be too much, for 
a Sovereign Prince to give, it was certainly more 
than our utmoſt Merit ought to have hop'd for : And 
I'confeſs, when I receiv'd the Order for the Money, 
from his Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle, then Lord. 
Chamberlain, I was ſo ſurpris'd, that I imagin'd 
his Grace's Favour, or Recommendation of our 
Readineſs, or Diligence, muſt have contributed to 
ſo. high a Conſideration of it, and was offering 
my Acknowledgments, as I thought them due : but 
was ſoon ſtopt ſhort, by his Grace's Declaration, 
That we had no Obligations for it, but to the King 
himſelf, who had given it, from no other Motive, 
than his own Bounty. Now whether we may ſup 
poſe that Cardinal Wolſey (as you ſee Shakeſpear hs 
drawn him) would filently have taken ſuch los 
Acknowledgments to himſelf, perhaps may be as lit 
tle. worth conſideration, as my mentioning this Ci- nit, 
cumſtance has been neceſſary : But if it is due to the cef 
Honour and Integrity ofthe (then) Lord-Chambe-WW Bra 
lain,. I cannot think it wholly impertinent. ro 
Since that time, there has been but one Play give! b 
at Ha#ipton-Court, which was for the Entertaiv 
ment of the Duke of Lorrain ; and for my 
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tis preſent Majeſty was pleas d to order us a Hundred 


Pounds, | 

The Reader may, now plainly fee, that I am ran- 
ſacking my Memory, for ſuch remaining ſcraps of 
Theatrical Hiſtory, as may not, perhaps, be worth 
his Notice : But if they are ſuch as tempt me to 
write them, why may I not hope, that in this wide 
World, there may be many an idle Soul, no wifer 
than myſelf, who may be equally tempted to read 

them ? | | 
I have ſo often had occaſion to compare the State of 
the Stage to the State of a Nation, that I yet feel 
| a Reluctancy to drop the Compariſon, or ſpeak of 
the one, without ſome Application to the other. 
How many Reigns, then, do I remember, from that 
of Charles the Second, through all which, there has 
been, from one half of the People, or the other, 2 

ſucceſſion of Clamour, againſt every different Miniſt 
for the Time being ? And yet, let the Cauſe of this 
Clamour have been never ſo well grounded, it is im- 
poſſible, but that ſome of thoſe Miniſters muſt have 
been wifer, and honeſter Men, than others: If this 
be true, as true, I believe it is, ue may I not 
then ſay, as ſome Fool in a French Play does, upon. 
a like Occafion om f «ftement, comme chez nous! TW˖a§s 
exactly the ſame with our Management] let us have 
done never ſo well, we could not pleaſe every body: 
All I can fay, in our Defence, is, that though many 
good Judges, might poſſibly conceive how the State 
of the Stage might have been mended, yet the beſt 
of them never pretended, to remember the time 
when it was better! or could ſhew us the way to 
make their imaginary Amendments practicable. | 
For though I have often allow'd, that our beſt Me- 
rit, as Actors, was- never equal to that of our Pe- 
ceſſors, yet I will venture to ſay, that in all its 
Branches, the Stage had never been under fo juſt, ſo 
8 and 4 ſettled a Regulation, for forty. 

ears before, as it was at the Time I am ſpeakin 
of, The moſt plauſible Objection to our Admin» 


— 
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ftration, ſeem'd-to be, that we took no Care to breed 
up young Actors, to ſucceed us; and this was im- 
puted as the greater Fault, becauſe it was taken for 

nted, that it was a Matter as eaſy as planting ſo 
many Cabbages : Now-might not a Court be as well 
reproach'd, for not breeding up a ſucceſſion of com. 
plete Miniſters? And yet it is evident, that if Pro. 
vidence, or Nature don't ſupply us with both, the 
State and the Stage will be but poorly ſupported. If 
a Man of an ample Fortune, ſhould take it into his 
Head, to give a younger Son an extraordinary Al. 
lowance, in order to breed him a great Poet, what 
might not we ſuppoſe would be the Odds, that his 
Trouble, and Money, would be all thrown away! 
Not more, than it would be, againſt the Maſter of 
a Theatre, who ſhould ſay, this, or that young 
Man, 1 will take care ſhall be an excellent Actor 
Eet it be our Excuſe then, for that miſtaken Charge 
againſt us ; that fince there was no Garden, or Market, 
where accompliſh'd Actors grew, or were to be ſold, 
we could only pick them up, as we do Pebbles of 
Value, by Chance: We may poliſh a Thouſand, be. 
fore we find one, fit to make a Figure, in the Lid 
of a Snuff. Box: And how few ſoever we were able 
to produce, it is no Proof, that we were not alway: 
in ſearch of them: Yet, at worſt, it was allow'd, 
that our Deficiency of Men Actors, was not fo vi. 
fible, as our ſcarcity of tolerable Women: But when 
it is conſider d, that the Life of Youth and Beauty 
is too ſhort for the bringing an Actreſs to her Fer- 
feion; were I to mention too, the many frail fair 
Ones, I remember, who, before they could arrive to 
their Theatrical Maturity, were feloniouſly ſtolen 
from the Tree, it would rather be thought our Mi 
forme, than our Fault, that we were not better pro- 


Even the Laws of a Nunnery, we find, ae 
thought no ſufficient Security againſt Temptation, 
without iron Grates, and high Walls to inforce them 
which the Architecture of a Theatre will not ſe 
properly admit of: And yet, methinks, * 

| 
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that has not thoſe artificial Fortreſſes about it, that 
has no Defence but its natural Virtue (which upon the 
Stage has more than once been met with) makes a much 
more meritorious Figure, in Life, than that immur'd 
Virtue, which could never be try'd. But alas! as the 
poor Stage, is but the Show-glaſs to a 'Toy-ſhop, we 
muſt not wonder, if now and then, ſome of the Baw- 
bles ſhould find a Purchaſer. ©, :- Red «5 abt 
However, as to ſay more, of leſs than Truth, are 
equally unfaithful in an Hiſtorian: I cannot but own, 
that in the Government of the Theatre, I have known 
many Inſtances, where the Merit of promiſing Actors 
has not always been brought forward, with the Re- 
„or Favour, it had a Claim to: And if I put my 
eader in mind, that in the early Part of this Work, 
I have ſhewn, through what continued. Difficulties, 
and Diſcouragements I myſelf made my way up the 
Hill of Preferment; he may juſtly call it, too ſtrong 
a Glare of my Vanity: I am afraid he is in the rights 
but I pretend not to be one of thoſe chaſte Authors, 
that know how to write without it : When Truth is 
to be told it may be as much Chance, as Choice, if 
it happens to turn out in my Favour: But to ſhew 
that this was true of others, as well as myſelf, Booth 
ſhall be another Inſtance. In 170%, when; Sevingy 
was the only Maſter of the Company in the Hay- 
Mar ket ; Wilks, though he was, then, but an hired 
Actor himſelf, rather choſe to govern, and give Or- 
ders, than to receive them; and was ſo jealous of 
Booths riſing, that with a high Hand, he gave the 
Part of Pierre, in Venice Preſerv'd, to Mills the elder, 
who (not to undervalue him) was out of Sight, in the 
Pretenſions that Booth, then young, as he was, had 
to the ſame Part: And this very Diſcquragement ſo 
—_ affected him, that not long after, when feve- 
ral of us became Sharers with Swiney,; Booth rather 
choſe to riſque. his Fortune, with the old Pateptee in 


Drury-Lane, than come into our Intereſt, here he 


ſaw he was like to meet with more of thoſe Partiali- 


0 
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to be a Manager, would ſometimes ſuffer his Judg- 
ment to be blinded by his Inclination to Actors, whom 
the Town ſeem'd to have but an indifferent Opinion 
of. This again, inclines me ask another of my 
odd Queſtions, wiz. Have we never ſeen the ſame 
Paſſions govern a Court! How many white Staffs, 
and great Places do we find, in our Hiſtories, have 
been laid at the Feet of a Monarch, becauſe they choſe 
not to give Way to à Rival, in Power, or hold a 
ſecond Plate in his Favour ? How many Whips, and 
Fories have chang'd their Parties, when their good or 
bad Pretenſions have met with a Check to their high. 
er Preferment ? - 
Thus, we fee, let the Degrees, and Rank of Men, 
be ever fo unequal, Nature throws out their Paſſions, 
from the ſame Motives; tis not the Eminence, or 
Lowlineſs of either, that makes the one, when pro- 
vok d, more or lefs a reaſonable Creature than the o- 
ther: Phe Courtier, and the Comedian, when their 
Ambition is out of Humour, take juſt the fame Mea- 
ſures 'tb right themſelves. 
f this familiar Stile of talking ſhould, in the Noſ- 
trils of Gravity, and Wiſdom, ſmell a little too much 
of the Preſumptuous, or the Pragmatical, I will, at leaſt, 
deſcend lower, in my Apology for it, by calling to my, 
Aﬀiſtance the old, humble Proverb, wiz. Ji, an ill 
Bird tht, '&c. Why then ſhould 1 debaſe my Pro- 
fefllon, by ſetting it in vulgar Lights, when I may 
flew wit to more favourable Advantages? And when 
1 ſpeak of our Errors, hy may I not extenuate them 
by illuſtrious Examples ? or by not allowing them 
greater, than the greateſt Man have been ſubject to? 
Sn why, indeed, may I not ſuppoſe, that a fenſib'e 
Reader will rather laugh, than look grave, at the 
Pomp of my Parallels? 
Now, as I am tied down to the Veracity of an 
Hiſtorian, whoſe Fads cannot be ſuppoſed, like 
thofe ua Romance, to be in the Choice of the Au- 
thor, ta make them more marvellous, Sy 
yas 1; 4 LF N 
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— 5 Immortal Bard: f 85 3 
What Haweck do theſe Blackheads make among your 
Works ! FF, 
How are the boaſted Labours of an Age, 
Defac'd, and tortur'd, by ungracious Action ? 


Of this wicked Doings, Dryden too complains in one 
of his Prologues, at that time, where ſpeaking of ſuch 
lewd Actors, he cloſes a Couplet with the following 
Line, vis, 7 Py 


| And murder Plays, aubich they miſeal Reviving. 


The great Share, therefore, that Vite, by his ex- 
emplary Diligence, and Impatience of Neglect, in 
others had in the Reformation of this Evil, ought in - 
Juſtice to be-remember'd.; and let my own Vanity 
here take Shame to itſelf, when I confeſs, That 
had I half his Application, I ſtill think I might 
have ſhewn myſelf twice the Actor, that in my high- 
eſt State of -Favour, I appear'd to be. But, if I 
we any Excuſe for that Neglect (a Fault, which if 
] loved not Truth, I need not have mentiened) it is 


5 that ſo much of my Attention was taken up in an 
1 nceſſant Labour to guard againſt our private Animo- 
ro. Nies, and preſerve a Harmony, in our Management, 
ney hat I hope, and believe, it made ample Amends, 


or what ever Omiſſion, my Auditors might ſometimes 
now it coſt me ſome pains to conceal. But Nature 
akes care to beſtow her Bleſſings, with a more e- 
ual Hand than Fortune does, and is ſeldom known 
d heap too many upon one Man: One tolerable 
alent, in an Individual, is enough to. preſerve him, 
om being good for nothing ; and, if that was not 
id to my Charge, as an Actor, I have in this 
ght too, leſs to complain of, than to be thankful 
"4 


Before I conclude my Hiſtory, it may be expected, 
ſhould give ſome further View of theſe my laſt 
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Cotemporaries of the Theatre, lis, and Booth, in 
their different acting Capacities. If I were to paint 
them in the Colours they laid upon one another, 
their Talents would not be ſhewn with half the Com. 
mendation, I am inclin'd to beſtow upon them, when 
they are left to my owr. Opinion. But People of the 
ſame Profeſſion, are apt to ſee themſelves, in thei; 
own clear Glaſs of Partiality, and look apon their 
Equals through a Miſt of Prejudice. It might be 
| imagin'd too, from the difference of their Hatun 
Tempers, that Wilks ſhould have been more blind, 
to the Excellencies of Booth, than Booth was to thoſe 
of Wilks ; but it was not ſo: Wilks would ſometime 
commend Booth to me; but when Wilks excel!'d, 
the other was filent : Booth ſeem'd to think nothing 
valuable, that was not tragically great, or marvellous : 
Let that be as true, as it may ; yet I have often 
thought, that from his having no Taſte of Humour 
| himſelf, he might be too much inclin'd to depreciate 
the acting of ig in others. The very light Opinion, 
which in private-*Converſation with me, he had d 
Vilirs acting Sir Harry Wildair, was certain) 
more, than could be juſtified ; not only from the g- 
neral Applauſe that was againſt that Opinion (though 
Applauſe is not always infallible) but from the vi- 
ble Capacity which muſt be allow'd to an Actor, that 
could carry ſuch flight Materials to ſuch a height « 
Approbation: For though the Character of ilar 
ſcarce in any one Scene, will ſtand againſt a juſt Cn 
ticiſm; yet in the Whole, there are ſo many gi 
and falſe Colours of the fine Gentleman, that nothung 
but a Vivacity in the Performance, proportional 
extravagant, could have made them ſo happily gar 
upon a common Audience. 

Wilks, from his firſt ſetting out, certainly form 
his manner of Acting, upon the Model of Monſin 
as Booth did his, on that of Betterton. But I 
paſſibus \ quis : I cannot fay, either of them al 
up to their Original, Vill had not that eaſy 1 
lated Behaviour, or the harmonious Elocution on 
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n if I ſhould happen to fink into a little farther Inſigniſi- 
t WF cancy, let the fimple Truth of what I have farther to 
ſay, be my Excuſe for it, I am oblig'd thereſore, to 
make the Experiment, by ſhewing you the Conduct of 
Nt our Theatrical Miniſtry in fuch Lights, as on various 
de Occaſions it appear'd in. 1 Hh 

ir Though Wills had more Induſtry, and Applicati- 
ir on, than any Actor I had ever known, yet we found 
be WY it poſlible that thoſe neceſſary Qualities might ſome- 
times be ſo miſconducted, as not only to make them 
d, WY uſeleſs, but hurtful, to our Common-wealth ; for 
ole while he was impatient to be foremoſt, in every thing, 

nes he frequently ſhock'd the honeſt Ambition of others, 


, whoſe Meaſures might have been more ſerviceable, 


ing could his Jealouſy have given way to them. His own 
Regards for himſelf, therefore, were, to avoid a diſ- 
le Difpute with him, too often comply'd with: 
our But this leaving his Diligence, to. his own Conduct, 
"alt made us, in ſome Inſtances, pay dearly for it: For 
106, Example 3 he would take as much, or more Pains in 
forwarding to the Stage, the Wacer-gruel Work of ſome 


ih ina pid Author, that happen'd rightly to make his Court 
ee him, chan he would for the beſt Play, wherein it 
0g vas not his Fortune to be choſen for the beſt Charac- 
* 


ſcarce remember, in twenty Years, above one płofi- 


ound he was to make no conſiderable Figure, inde- 
pendent of him: Bat the Tompe// having done Wons 
ters formerly, he could not form any Pretenſions, to 
et it lie longer dormant: However, his Coldnels to 
t was ſo viſible, that be took all Occaſions to poit- 
done, and di'courage its Progreſs, by frequentiy tak- 
ug up the morning Stage with ſomething more to 


oi: Mind. Having been myſelf particularly ſolli- 
x itous for the reviving this Play, Degger (for this 


1s before Booth came into the Management) con- 

ented that the extraordinary Decorations, and Ha- 

its, ſhould be left to my Care, and, Direction, as 

ze fitteſt Perſon, whoſe A Jaſtle _— 
' SDA ES. 


er. So great was his Impatience to be employ , that,” -_ 
able Play, we could get to be reviv'd, wherein he 


1 
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the + rung Oppoſition, that he knew Vill, would 

be always offering to it, becauſe he had but a mid. 
| 3 dling Part in it, that of Ferdinand: Notwithſtand- | 
* 8 ing which, ſo it happen'd, that the Succeſs of it 
{ med (not to take from the Merit of Wks) that | 
1 it was poſſible to have good Audiences, without his 
extraordinary Aſſiſtance. In the firſt fix Days of ad. 
ing it, we paid all our conſtant, and incidental Ex. 
| 

\ 

t 


Fence, and ſhar'd each of us an hundred Pounds: 
The | Profit, that in ſo little a Time had yet 
been known within my Memory! But, alaſs! what 
was paltry Pelf, to Glory? That was the darling , 
Paſſion of Wilks's Heart! and not to advance in it, f 
was, to ſo jealous an Ambition, a painful Retreat, a I 
meer Shade to his Laurels! and the common Beneft Wl h 
uas but a poor Equivalent, to his want of particuluW 5 
Applauſe! To conclude, not Prince Lewis of Baden, to 
though a Confederate General, with the Duke of M p 
Marlborough, was more inconſolable, upon the me WM di 
morable Victory at Blenheim, at which he was nd of 
preſent, than our Theatrical Hero was, to ſee amy 7/ 
Action proſperous, that he was not himſelf at the t 
Head of. If this then was an Infirmity in Wk, fe. 
why may not my ſhewing the ſame Weakneſs in ſo be 
reat a Man, mollify the Imputation, and keep WW E, 
emory in Countenance ? inc 
This laudable Appetite for Fame, in W/k;, vu to 
not, however to be fed, without that conſtant Labour, 
which only himſelf was able to come up to: He 
therefore bethought him of the means, to leſſen the 
Fatigue, and at the ſame Time, to heighten his Re 
2 z which was by giving up now, and then, 1 
art to ſome raw Actor, who he was ſure would dif 
grace it, and conſequently put the Audience in mind 
of his ſuperior Performance: Among this ſort of In 
dulgences to young Actors, he happen'd once to mak 
a Miſtake, that ſet his Views in a clear Light. The 
beſt Criticks, I believe, will allow, that in Shakeſpeari 
Mackbeth, there are in the Part of Mackduff two Scenes 
the one of Terror, in the ſecond Act; and the other 
15 | | ; Compaſſiot 
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| Compaſſion, in the fourth, equal to any that dramatick 
a Poetry has produc'd : The Scenes Vilis had acted with 


Succeſs, tho far ſhort of that happier Skill and Grace. 


. which Monfort had formerly ſhewn, in them. Such a 
t Part however, one might imagine would be one of the 
$ laſt, a good Actor would chuſe to part with: But Filks 
was of a different Opinion ; for Macbeth was thrice as 
long, had more great Scenes of Action, and bore the 
: Name of the Play: Now to be a ſecond in any Play, was 
4 what he did not much care for, and had been ſeldom us'd- 
at to: This Part of Macduf, therefore, he had given to 
gone Filliams, as yet no extraordinary, though a 11 
t, ng Actor. Williams, in the Simplicity af his Heart, 
immediately told Booth, what a Favour Willi had done 
him. Booth, as he had reaſon, thought Wilks had 
a Wl here carried his Indulgence and his Authority a little 


Play, than that of Banque, he found himſelf too much 
diſregarded, in letting ſo young an Actor take Place 
of him: Booth, the efore, who knew the Value of 


ny Macduff, propeſed to do it himſelf, and to give Bangus 
be to Williams; and to make him farther amends, of- 
i, fd him any other of his Parts that he thought might 
obe of Service to him. Williams was content with the 


Exchange, and thankful for the Promiſe. This Scheme, 
indeed (had it taken Effet) might have been an Eaſe 

to Wilks, and poſſibly no Diſadvantage to the Play ; 
but ſoftly— That was not what we had a Mind to! 

No ſooner then, came this Propoſal to Vilis, but off 
went the Maſque, and out came the Secret! For though: 
Wilks wanted to be eas'd of the Part, he did not deſire 

to be-excel/'d in it; and as he was not ſure but that 

might be the Caſe, if Booth were to act it, he wiſely; 
retracted his own Project, took Macdyff again to him 
elf, and while he liv'd, never had a Thought of ron- 

ning the ſame Hazard, by any farther Offer to reſign- 
It. 

Here, I confeſs, Ll am at a Loſs for a Fact in Hig 
ſory, to which this can be a Parallel! To be v our 
of a Poſt, even to a real Deſire of xejigning it; an 
Ff-3, yet 


- — 


too far; for as Booth no better a Part, in the ſame 
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yet to chuſe, rather to drudge on in it, than ſuffer it 
to be well ſupplied) though to ſhare in that Advan- 
tage) is a Delicacy of Ambition, that Machiavil him. 
felf has made no mention of: Or if in old Rome, the 
Jealouſy of any pretended Patriot, equally inclin'd to 
abdicate his Office, may have come up to it; *tis more 
than my reading remembers. 

As nothing can be more impertinent, than ſhewing 
too frequent a Fear, to be thought ſo, I will, without 
farther Apology, rather riſque that Imputation, than 
not tell you another Story much to the ſame Purpoſe, 
and of no more Confequence than my laſt. To make 
my underſtand it however, a little Preface will be ns 
ceſſary. | 
If the Merit of an Actor (as it certainly does) con- 
fiſts more in the Quality, than the Quantity of his La. 
bour; the other Managers had no viſible Reaſon to 
think, this needleſs Ambition of Vill, in being 6 


often, and ſometimes ſo unneceſſarily employ'd, gave 


him any Title to a Superiority ; eſpecially when ou: 
Articles of Agreement, had allow'd us all to be equal, 
But what are narrow Contracts to great Souls with 
owing Defires. Wilks therefore, who thought him- 
jelf leflen'd, in appealing to any Judgment, but 
his own, plainly diſcovered by his Behaviour 
(though he did not care to ſpeak out) that he thought 
He had a Right to ſome higher Conſideration, for his 
Performance : This was often Booth's Opinion, as wel 
as my own. It muſt be farther obſerv'd, that he ac- 
tually had a ſeparate Allowance of Fifty Pounds 
Year, for writing our daily Play-Bills, for the Prin- 
ter: Which Province, to ſay the Truth, was the only 
one we car'd to truſt to his particular Intendance, ot 
could find out fora Pretence to diſtinguiſh him. But, 
to ſpeak a plainer Truth, this Penfion, which was ns 
rt of our original Agreement, was merely paid to 
— him quiet, and not that we thought it due to ſo 
inſignificant a Charge, as what a Prompter had for- 
iy executed, This being really the Caſe, his fre- 
| quent 
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quent Complaints of being 
y, grew ſomething more than diſagreeable to us: 
or we could not digeſt the Impoſition of a Man's fet- 
ting himſelf to work, and then bringing in his own 
Bill for it. Booth, therefore, who was leſs eaſy, than 
I was, to ſee him ſo often ſetting-a Merit upon this 
Quantity of his Labour, which neither could be our 
Intereſt, br his own, to lay upon him ; propoſed to 
me, that we might remove this pretended Grievance, 
by reviving ſome Play, that might be likely to live, 
and be eaflly ated, without Hill's having any Part 
in it. About this Time, an unexpected Occaſion of- 
fer'd itſelf to put our Project, in practice: What fol- 
low'd our Attempt, will be all (if any thing be) worth 

Obſervation in my Story. 

In 1725, pe were call'd upon, in a manner, that 
could not be reſiſted, to revive the Provo Wife, 
a Comedy, which, while we found our Account, in 
keeping the Stage clear of thoſe looſe Liberties, it had 
formerly, too juſtly been charg'd with; we had laid 
aſide, for ſome Years. The Author, Sir John Van- 
brugh, who was conſcious of what it had too much 
of, was .prevail'd upon, to ſubſtitute a new written 
Scene in the Place of one, in the fourth Act, where 
the Wantonneſs of his Wit and Humour had (original- 
ly) made a Rake talk like a Rake, in the borxow'd 
Habit of a Clergyman : To avoid which Offence, he 
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clapt the ſame Debauchee, into the Undreſs of a Wo- 


man of Quality : Now the Character and Profeſſion 
of a Fine I ady, not being ſo 8 as that 
of a Churchman ; whatever Follies he expos'd, in the 
Fetticoat, kept him at leaſt clear of his former Pro- 
phaneneſs, and were now innocently ridiculous, to 
the Spectator. 
This Play being thus refitted for the Stage, was, as 
I have obſerved, call'd for from Court, and by many 
of the Nobility. Now, then, we thought was a pro- 
per Time to come to Explanation with Wilks : Ac- 
cordingly, when the Actors were ſummon'd to = 


Woes 


a Drudge to the Com- 
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the Play read, and receive their Parts; I addreſsd 
my ſelf to Vill, before them all, and told him, That 
as the Part of Con/lant, which he ſeem'd to chuſe, 
was a Character of leſs Action, than he generally ap- 
pear'd in, we thought this might be a good Occaſion 
to eaſe himſelf, by giving it to another Here he 
look'd grave:.—That the Love-Scenes of it were ra- 
ther ſerious than gay, or Humourous, and therefore 
might fit very wel 1 Booth. Down dropt his 
Brow, and furl'd were his Features. That if we were 
never to revive a tolerable Play, without him, what 
would become of us, in eaſe of his Indifpoſition ?—., 
Here he pretended to ſtir the Fire. That as he could 
have no farther Advantage or Advancement, in his 
Station to hope for, his acting in this Play was but 
iving himſelf an unprofitable Trouble, which neither - 

5 „ or I, defired to impoſe upon him. Soſtly. | 
No the Pill n to gripe him. In a Word, 
this provoking Civility, plung'd him into a Paſſion, f 
which he was no longer able to contain; out it came, } 
with all the "quip"ge of unlimited Language, that on : 
y 

n 

P 

0 


ſuch Occaſions his Diſpleafure ufually fer out with; 
but when his Reply was ſtript of thoſe Ornamente, 
it was plainly this : That he look'd upon all I had 
ſaid, as a concerted Deſign, not only to fignalize our 
ſelves, by laying him afide ; but a Contrivance to 
draw him into the Disfavour of the Nobility, by 
making it 1 his own Choice, that he did not 
act in a Play ſo particularly ask'd for; but we ſhould 
find, he could ſtand upon his own Bottom, and it was 
not all our little caballing- ſhould get our ends of him: 
To which I anſwer'd with ſome Warmth, That he was 
miſtaken in our Ends; for thoſe, Sir, ſaid I, you 
have anſwer'd already, by ſhewing the Company, 
you cannot bear to be left out of any Play. Are not 
ou every Day complaining of your being over-la- 
bour'd ? And now, upon our firft offering to eaſe you, 
you fly into a Paſſion, and pretend to make that a 
reater Grievance, than t'other: Bat, Sir, if your 
g In, or Out of the Play, is a Hardſhip, you ſhall 
| limpoſe 
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impoſe it upon your ſelf: The Part is in your Hand. 
and to us it is a Matter of indifference now, whether 
you take it, or leave it. Upon this he threw down 
the Part upon the Table, croſs'd his Arms, and fate 
knocking his Heel, upon the Floor, as ſeeming to 
threaten moſt, when he ſaid leaſt ; but when no Body 
perſuaded him to take it up again, Booth not chufin ; | 
to puſh the matter too far, but rather to ys the Dif. 
ference of our Diſpute, ſaid, That for his Part, he faw 

no ſuch great matter in acting every Day; for he be- | 
lieved it the wholeſomeſt Exerciſe in the World; it 
kept the Spirits in motion, and always gave him a 
good Stomach. Tho” this was, in a manner, giving 
up the Part to Wilks, yet it did not allow, he did us | 
any Favour in receiving it. Here I obſerv'd Mrs. OI. 
field began to titter, behind her Fan: But Vills being 
more intent, upon what Booth had ſaid, reply'd, Eve- 
ry one could beſt feel for himſelf, but he did not pre- 'Þ 
tend to the Strength of a Pack-horſe ; therefore if Mrs. | 
Oldfield would chuſe any Body elſe to play with her, ; 
he ſhould be very glad to be excus'd : This throwing 

the Negative upon Mrs. O/dfie/d, was, indeed, a ſure | 
way to ſave himſelf ; which I could not help taking 'F 
notice of, by ſaying, It was making but an ill Com- 
pliment, to the Company, to ſuppoſe, there was but 1 
one Man in it, fit to play an ordinary Part with her. 1 
Here Mrs. Olaſeld got up, and turning me half round ' 


r I. AF, St ro. Fan 6 


g to come forward, ſaid with her uſual Frankneſs, Pooh ! | 
1 you are all a Parcel of Fools, to make ſuch a rout | 
g about nothing Rightly judging, that the Perſon, 3 


moſt out of humour, would not be the more difpleas'd 
at her calling us all by the ſame Name. As ſhe 
knew, too, the beſt way of N Debate, would 
be to help the Weak ; ſhe faid, ſhe hop'd Mr. Wilks 
would not ſo far mind what had paſt, as to refuſe his | 
acting the Part, with her; for though it might not 1 
be ſo good as he had been us'd to; yet, ſhe believed, 

ly thoſe who had beſpoke the Play, would to have | 
- it done to the beſt Advantage, and it would make but | 2 
rf an odd Story abroad, if it were known, there had | 
1 : been = 
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been any Difficulty in that Point among our ſelves, 
To conclude, Vill had the Part, and we had all we 
wanted; which was an Occaſion to let him fee that 
the Accident or Choice of one Manager's being more 
employ'd than another, would never be allow'd a Pre- 
tence, for altering our Indentures, or his having an 
extraordinary Conſideration for it. 

However diſagreeable it might be, to have this un. 
ſociable Temper daily to deal with; yet I cannot but 
ſay, that from the ſame impatient Spirit, that had 
fo often hurt us, we ſtill drew valuable Advantages : Wl ' 
For as Wilks ſeem'd to have no Foy, in Life, beyond 
his being dillinguiſh'd on the Stage; we were not only 
ſure of his always doing his beſt, there himſelf ; but 
of making others more careful, than without the Rod WM i! 
of ſo iraſeible a Temper over them, they would have t. 
been. And I much queſtion, if a more temperate, 2 
o better Uſage of the hired Actors, could have ſo te 
effectually kept them to Order. Not even Betterton a1 
(as we have ſeen] with all his good Senſe, his be 
great Fame, and Experience, could, by being only a 
quiet Example of Induſtry himſelf, ſave his Com- 
pany from falling, while neither Gentleneſs could go- 
vern, or the Confideration of their common Intereſt re- 
form them. Diligence, with much the Inferior Skil, 
or Capacity, will beat the beſt negligent Company, ro 
that ever came upon a Stage. But when a certain 
dreaming Idleneſe, or jolly Negligence of Rehearſal im 
12 into a Body of the Igaorant, and Incapable (which 
beſore Vils came into Drury- Lane, when Porwel! was 
at the Head of them, was the Caſe of that Company) 
then, I fay, a ſenfible Spectator might have look'd 
upon the fallen Stage, as Portius,.in the Play of Caty, 
does upon his ruin'd Country, and have lamented it, 
in (ſamething near) the ſame Exclamation, vix. 
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one, nor Booth that conſcious Aſpect of Intelligence, 
dor requiſite Variation of Voice, that made every Line 
the Other ſpoke ſeem his own, natural, ſelf deliver'd 
Sentiment: Yet there is ſtill room for great Com- 


not be ſo much diminiſh'd, in my having faid, they 
were only excell'd by ſuch Predeceſſors, as it will be 
rais'd, in venturing to affirm, it will be a longer 
time, before any Succeſſors will come near them. 
Thus one of the grea'eſt Praiſes given to Virgil is, 
That no Succeſſor in Poetry, came ſo near Him, as 
He himſelf did to Homer, LY 

Tho the Majority of publick Auditors are but bad 
Judges of Theatrical Action, and are often deceiv'd 
into their Approbation of what has no folid Pretence 
to it; yet, as there are no other appointed Judges to 
appeal to, and as every ſingle Spectator bas a Right 
to be one of them, their Senterce will be definitive, 
and the Merit of an Actor muſt, in ſome degree, 
be weigh'd by it: By this Law then, Wilks wae 
pronounc'd an Excellent Actor; which if the few 
true Judges did not allow him to 'be, they were 
at leaſt too candid to ſlight, or diſcourage him. 
Booth and he were Actors ſo direaly oppoſite in their 
Manner, that, if either of them could have bor- 
row'd a little of the other's Fault, they would both 
have been improv'd by it: If Vill, had ſome- 
imes too violent a Vivacity 3 Booth as often con- 
ented himſelf with too grave a Dignity : The Lat- 


he other to dart them to the Far, with too quick, 
ind ſharp a Vehemence ; Thus Hi/ks would tco fre- 
guently break into the Time, ard Meaſure of the 
larmony, by too many ſpirited Accents, in one 
ine; and Booth, by too ſolemn a Regard to Har- 


t: So that (as I have obſerv'd) con'd we have ſome- 
mes rais'd the one, and ſunk the other, they had 
oth been nearer to the Mark. Vet this could not 
always objedted to them: They had their In- 


mendation of both the firſt mentioned; which will 


er ſeem'd too much to heave up his Words, as 


1 would as often loſe the Neceſſary Spirit of 


rvals of unexceptionable Excellence, that more, 
G [4 than 
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than balanc'd their Errors. The Maſter-piece of 
Booth was Othello: There, he was moſt in Cha. 
rater, and ſeem'd not more to animate, or pleaſe 
himſelf, in it, than his Spectators. Tis true he 
ow'd his laſt, and higheſt Advancement, to his 
acting Cato: But it was the Novelty, and critical 


appearance of that Character, that chiefly ſwell'd- 


the Torrent of his Applauſe : For let the Sentiments 
of a declaiming Patriot have all the BGublimity, 
that Poetry can raiſe them to; let them be deli- 
ver'd too, with the utmoſt Grace, and Dignity of 
Elocution, that can recommend them to the Au- 
ditor ; Yet this is but one Light, wherein the Excel- 
lence of an Actor can ſhine; But in Othello we 
may ſee him, in the variety of Nature: There 
the Actor is carried through the different Acci- 
dents of domeſtick, Happineſs, and Miſery, occa- 
fionally torn, and tortur'd by the moſt diſtracting 
Paſſion, that can raiſe Terror, or Compaſſion, in 
the Spectator. Such are the Characters, that a Ma- 
Ker Actor would delight in; and therefore in Othello, 
I may fafely avgr, that Booth ſhew'd himſelf thrice 
the Actor, that he could in Cato. And yet his 
Merit in acting Cato need not be diminiſh'd by this 
Compariſon. | 

Wilks often regretted, that in Tragedy, he had 
not the full and ſtrong Voice of Booth to command, 
and grace his Periods with: But Booth us'd to ſay, 
That if his Ear had been equal to it, Wilks had 
Voice enough to have ſhewn himſelf a much better 
Tragedian. Now though there might be ſome Truth 
In this; yet theſe two Actors were of ſo mixt a Merit, 
that even, in "Tragedy, the Superiority was not 
always on the ſame fide: In Sorrow, Tenderneſs, or 
Reſignation, /ks plainly had the Advantage, and 
ſeem'd more pathetically to feel, look, and 
His Calamity: But, in the more turbulent Trran- 
ſports of the Heart, Booth again bore the Palm, 
and leſt all Competitors behind him. A Fad 

rhaps will ſet this Difference, in a clearer Light. 
I have formerly ſeen Wills at Othello, and Both 


the 
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the Earl of Eſſex, in which they both Rowe: 
Neither the exclamatory Rage, or Jealouſy of the 
one, or the plaintive Diſtreſſes of the other, were 
happily executed, or became either of them ; tho? 
" the contrary CharaQers, they were both excel- 
nt. 

When an Actor becomes, and naturally Looks the 
| Character he ſtands in, I have often obſerv'd it+ to 
| have had as fortunate an Effect, and as much re- 
f commended him to the Approbation of the common | 
Auditors, as the moſt correct, or judicious, Utterance 

of the Sentiments : This was ſtrongly viſible, in the 


b favourable Reception Wilks met with in Hamlet, | 
6 where I owmn the half of what he ſpoke, was as 
painful to my Ear, as every Line, that came from | 

3 Betterton was charming; and yet it is not impoſ- | 
8 fible, could they have come to a Poll, but #7/k; 

= might have had a Majority of Admirer:: How- 

4 ever, ſuch a Diviſion had been no Proof, that the 

0, Præeminence had, not ſtill remain'd. in Betterton ; 

ce and if I ſhould add, that Booth too, was behin d 

1s Betterton in Othello, it would be ſaying no more, 


Us than Booth himſelf. had Judgment, and Candour 
enough to know, and confeſs. And if both he, 
and Wilks, are allow'd in the two above-mention'd 
Characters, a ſecond Place, to ſo great a Maſter, | 
as Betterton, it will be a Rank of Praiſe, that the | 
beſt Actors, ſince my Time might have been 

proud of. | nes 12 

am now come towards the End of that Time, 
through which our Affairs had long gone forward 

in a ſettled courſe of Proſperity. From the viſib'e 

Errors of former Managements, . we had, at laſt, 

found the neseſſary Means to bring our private | 
Laws, and Orders, into . the general Obſervance, 4 
and Approbation of our Society: Diligence, and 100 
Neglect, were under an equal Eye: the one never 
fail'd its Reward, and the other, by being very rare- 

ly excus'd, was leſs frequently committed. Voi arg | 
now ta conſider us in our height of Favour, and ſo | 
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many a labour'd Scene of the warmeſt Humour, 


Company in the private Apartment of his Px 
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much in faſhion, with the Politer part of the Town, 
that our Houſe, every Saturday, ſeem'd to be the ap- 
pointed Aſſembly of the Firſt Ladies of Quality: Of 
this too, the common Spectators were ſo well appriz- 
ed, that for twenty Years ſucceſſively, on that Day, 
we ſcarce ever ard of a crowded Audience; for 
which Occaſion we particularly reſerv'd our beſt 
"7% ated in the beſt manner we could give 
Them. 

Among our many neceflary Reformations ; what 
not a little preſerv'd to us the Regard of our Au- 
ditors, was the Decency of our clear Stage; from 
whence we had now, for many Years, ſhut out thoſe 
idle Gentlemen, who ſeem'd more delighted to be 
pretty Objects themſelves, than capable of any Plea. 
lure, from the Play: Who took their daily Stands, 
where they might beſt elbow the Actor, and come 
in for. their Share of the Auditors Attention. In 


and of the moſt affecting Paſſion, have | ſeen the 
beſt Actors diſconcerted, while theſe buzzing Muſ- 
catos have bien fluttering round their Eyes, and 
Ears. How was it poſſible an Actor, ſo embar- 
raſg'd, ſhould keep his Impatience, from entering 
into that different Temper which his perſonated 
CO might require him to be Maſter 
of? 

Future Actors may perhaps wiſh T would ſet 
this Grievance, in a ſtronger Light; and, to fay 
the Truth, where Auditors are ill-bred, it cannd 
well be expected, that Actors ſhould be polite. 
Let me therefore ſhew, how far an Artiſt in any 
Science is apt to be hurt by any ſort of Jnattentivn 
to his Performance. | 

While the famous Corelli, at Rome, was Playing 
fome Muſical Compoſition of his own, to a ſeled 


tron-Cardinal, he obſerved, in the height of bi 
Larmony, his. Eminence was engaging, in a de. 
tach'd Converſation ; upon which he ſuddenly — 
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ſhort, and gently laid down his Inſtrument: The 
Cardinal, ſurpriz'd at the unexpected Ceſſation, ask'd 
him if a String was broke? To which, Corelli in an 
honeſt Conſcience of what was due to-his Muſick, re- 
ply'd, No, Sir, I was only afraid I interrupted Buſt 
neſs. His Eminence, who knew that a Genius could 
never ſhew itſelf to Advantage, where it had not its 
roper Regards, took this Reproof in good part, and 
bro e off his Converſation, to the whole Concerts 
play'd over again. | 

* Another Story will let us ſee, what Effect a miſta+ 
ken Offence of this Kind had upon the French Thea- 
J tre; which was told me by a Gentleman of the 
a long Robe, then at Paris, and who was himſelf the 
4 innocent Author of it. At the Tragedy of Zaire; 
: while the celebrated Mademoiſelle Goin was delive- 
n ting © Soliloquy, this Gentleman was ſeized with a 
ſudden Fit of Coughing, which gave the Acteſe 
che dome Surprize, and Interruption ;- and his Fit increa- 
of. ing, ſhe was forced to ſtand Gilent fo long, that 
and it drew the Eyes of the uneaſy Audience upon him; 
var when a French Gentleman leaning forward to him, 
. ask'd him, If this Actreſs had given him any parti- 
by. cular Offence, that he took ſo publick an de | 
ſter WY don to reſent it? The Eng/z> Gentleman, in the 
utmoſt Surprize, aſſured him, So far from it, that 

n be was a particular Admiter of ber Performance; 
that his Malady was his real Misfortune, and if he 
apprehended any Return of it, he would rather quit 
his Seat, than diſoblige either the Actreſs, or the Au- 


lience. 


- * 
om 


y felf ſeen carried ſo far, that a Gentleman in 
heir ſecond Lege, or Middle-Gallery, being obſervd 
o fit forward himſelf, while a Lady ſat behind 
im, a loud Number of Voices call'd out to him, 

rom the Pit, Place & Dame! Place a Dane 

hen the Perſon ſo offending, either not uppre- - 
| „ bhending 


This publick Decency in their Theatre, I have 
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8 the Meaning of the Clamour, or poſſibly 
being ſome Jobn Trott, who fear'd no Man alive, 
the Noiſe was continued for ſeveral Minutes; not 
were the Actors, though ready on the Stage, ſuffer'd 
to begin the Play, till this unbred Perſon was laugh'd 
5 of his Seat, and had placed the Lady before 
im. 8 
Whether this Politeneſs, obſerv'd at Plays, may 
be owing to their Clime, their Complexion, or their 
Government, is of no great Conſequence ; but, if it is 
to be acquired, methinks it is Pity our accompliſh'd 
Countrymen, who every Year, import ſo much 
of this Nation's gawdy Garniture, ſhould not, in 
this long Courſe of our Commerce with them, have 
brought over a little of their Theatrical Good-breed- 
ing too. 

I have been the more copious upon this Head, that 
it might be judged, how much it ſtood us upon, 
to have got rid of thoſe improper SpeCtators, J have 
been ſpeaking of: For whatever Regard we might 
draw by keeping them at a Diſtance, from our Scaye, 
J had obſery'd, while they were admitted behind our 
Scenes, we but too ofen ſhew'd them the wrong 
fide of our Tapeſtry; and that many a tolerable 
Actor was the leſs valued when it was known, what 
ordinary Stuff he was made of. 

Among the many more diſagreeable Diſtreſſes that 
are almoſt unayoidable, in the Government of a 
Theatre, thoſe we ſo often met with from the 
Perſecution of bad Authors, were what we could 
never entirely get rid of, But let us ſtate both 
our Caſes, and then ſee, where the Juſtice of the 
Complaint lies. *I'is true, when an ingenious In: 
digent had taken, perhaps, a whole Summer's Pains, 
invita Minerva, to heap up a Pile of Poetry, into 
the Likeneſs of a Play, and found, at laſt, the gay 
Promiſe of his Winter's Support, was rejected, and 
2bortive, a Man almoſt ought to be a Poet him- 
ſelf, * to he juſtly ſenfible of bis Diftreſs ! Wer 

Os eed, 
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indeed, great Allowances ought to be made for the 
ſevere. Reflections, he might naturally throw upon 
thoſe pragmatical Actors, w ho had no Senſe, or Taſte 
of good Writing. And yet, if his Relief was onl 
to be had, by his impoſing a bad Play upon a goo 


Set of Actors, methinks the Charity that firſt Iooks 


at home, has as good an Excuſe for its Coldneſs, as 
the unhappy Object of it, had a Plea for kis being 
reliev'd, at their Expence. Bot immediate Want 
was not always confeſs'd their Motive for Writing ; 
Fame, Honour, and Parnaſſian Glory had ſometimes 
taken a romantick Tarn in their Heads; and then 


they gave themſelves the Air of talking to us in 


a higher Strain Gentlemen were not to be 
ſo treated! the Stage was Uke to be finely go- 
vern'd, when Actors pretended to be Judges of Au- 
thors, &c. But dear Gentlemen ! if they were good 
Actors, why not? How ſhould they have been able 
to act, or riſe to any Excellence, if you . ſuppos'd 
them not to feel, or underſtand what you offer'd 
them ? Would you have reduc'd them, to the meer 
Mimickry of Parrots, and Monkies, that can only 
prate, and play a great many pretty Tricks, with- 
out Reflection? Or how axe you ſure, your Friend, 
the infallible Judge, to whom you read your fine 
Piece, might be fincere in the p 
Or, indeed, might not you have thought the beſt Judge 
a bad one if he had diſlike\ it? Conſider too, how 
poſſible it might be, that a Man of Senſe would not 
care to tell you a Truth, he was ſure you would 
not believe! And, if neither Dryden, Cingreve, Steele, 
Addiſon, not Farquhar, (if you pleaſe) ever made any 
Complaint of their Incapacity to judge, why is the 
World to believe the Slights you have met with from 
them, are either undeſerv'd, or particular ? Indeed ! 
indeed, I am not conſcious that we ever did you, 


or any of your Fraternity, the leaſt Injuſtice! Yet this 


was not all we had to ſtruggle with; to ſuperſede 
our Right of rejeQing, the Recommendation, or * 
| ther 


raiſes he gave it? 
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ther Impoſition of ſome great Perſons (whom it wa, 
not Prudence to diſoblige } ſometimes came in, with a 
high. Hand, to ſapport their Pretenſions; and then, 
cout gue cout acted it muſt be! So when the ſhort Life 
of this wonderful Nothing was over, the Actors were, 
perhaps, abus'd in a Preface, for obſtructing the Suc. 
ceſs of it, and the Town publickly damn'd us, for our 
private Civility. | 

I cannot part, with theſe fine Gentlemen Authors, 
without mentioning a ridieulous Diſgraecia, that be- 
fel one of them, many Years ago: This ſolemn Bard, 
who like Bayes, only writ for Fame, and Reputation 
on the ſecond Day's publick Triumph of his Muſe, 
marching in a ſtately full bottom'd Perriwig into the 
Lobby of the Houſe, with a Lady of Condition in his 
Hand, when raiſing his Voice tothe Sir Fop/ing Sound, 
that became the Mouth of a Man of Quality, and cal- 
ling out Hey ! Box-keeper, where is my Lady 
ſuch-a-one's Servant, was unfortunately anſwer'd, by 
honeit Fohn Trott, (which then happen'd to be the 
Box- keeper's real Name) Sir, we have diſmiſs'd, there 
was not Company enough to Pay Candles. In which 
mortal Aſtoniſhment, it may be ſufficient to leave him, 
And yet had the Actors refus'd this Play, what Re- 
ſentment might have been thought too ſevere for 
them ? 

Thus was our Adminiftration often cenſured for 
Accidents, which were not in our Power to prevent: 
A poſſible Caſe, in the wiſeſt Governments, If there- 
fore , ſome Plays have been preferr'd to the Stage, 
that were never fit ta have been ſeen there, let this 
our beſt Excuſe for it. And yet, if the Merit of 
our tejecting the many bad Plays, that preſs'd hard 
upon us, were weigh'd againſt the few, that were 
thus impoſed upon us, our ConduR, in general, might 
have more Amendments of the Stage to boaſt of than 
Errors to anſwer for, But it is now Time to drop 


the Curtain, i 
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During our four laſt Years, there happen'd {© 
very little unlike what has been ſaid before, that I 
ſhall conclude with barely mentioning thoſe una- 
yoidable Accidents, that drew on our Diffolution- 


The firſt, that for ſome Years had led the way to 


greater, was the continued ill State of Health, 
that render d Booth incapable of appearing on the 
Stage. The next was the Death of Mrs. Oldfeld, 
which happen'd on the 23d of October, 1730. A- 
bout the ſame time too Mrs. Porter, then in her 
higheſt Reputation for Tragedy, was loſt to us, by 
the Misfortune of a diſlocated Limb, from the over- 
turning of a Chaiſe. And our laſt Stroke was the 
Death of Flks, im September, the Year following, 
1731. - | | 

Notwithſtanding ſuch irreparable Loſſes; whether, 


when theſe favourite Actors, were no more to be 


had, their Succeſſors might not be better born 
with, than they could poſſibly have hop'd, while 
the former were in being; or that the generality of 
Spectators, from their want of Taſte, were eaſier 
to be pleas'd, than the few that knew better: Or 
that, at worſt, our Actors were ſtill preferable 
to any other Company, of the ſeveral, then ſub- 
fiſting : Or to whatever cauſe it might be imputed, 
our Audiences were far leſs abated, than our appre- 
henfions had ſuggeſted. So that, though it began 
to grow late in Life with me; having ſtill Health, 
and Strength enough, to have been as uſeful 
on the Stage, as ever, I was under no viſible Ne- 
ceſſity of quitting it: But ſo it happen'd that our 


ſurviving Fraternity having got ſome chime. ical, 


and as I thought, unjuſt Notions into their Heads, 
which though T knew they were without muck 
Difficulty to be ſurmounted ; I choſe not, at m 

time of Day, to enter into new Contentions; and, 
as I found an Inclination in ſome of them, to pur- 
chaſe the whole power of the Patent into their own 
Hands; I did my beſt, while. I ſtaid with them, 
to make it worth their while to come up to 
my Price; and then patiently ſold * my 


hare, 


— 
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Share, to the firſt Bidder, wiſhing the Crew, I ha 
left in the Veſlel, a good Voyage. 

What Commotions the Stage fell inte the Ver 
following, or from what Provocations, the greateſ 

Part of the Actors revolted, and fet up for them. 
ſelves, in the little Houſe, in the Her Merke, | 
not within the Promiſe of my Title-page to relate; 
Or as it might ſet ſome Perſons living, in a Light, 
they poſlibly might not chuſe to be ſeen in, | 
will rather be thankful, for the involuntary Fx 
vour they have done me, than trouble the Publick 
with 40885 C of fancied, or real Inj 
vies. | 
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OOKS lately publiſhed, and ſold by the 
Printer hereof, < 


JAMELA: or, Virtue Rewarded, In a Series 
of Familiar Letters from a Beautiful Young. 
)amſel, to her Parents. Now firſt Publiſhed, in or- 

r to cultivate the Principles of Virtue and Religion | 


ate n the Minds of the Youth of Both Sexes.. A Nar- 
ige which has its Foundation in Truth and Nature; 


id at the ſame time that it agreeably entertains, by a 
ariety of curious and affe#ing Incidents, is entirely - /+ 
ireſted of all thoſe Images, which, in too many Pieces 
alculated for Amuſement only, tend to inflame the 
linds they ſhould in//ru#, 2 Vols. 12mo. 55.54. 
The Works of J. S. D. D. D. S. P. D. in 6 Vols. 


vo. 1 J. 10s. 
Ditto, 6 neat Pocket Vols. 12mo. 165. d. 
ollin's Method of teaching and ſtudying the Belles 
Lettres, 4 Vols. 114. 64.* * 


The Bachelor of Salamanca, or the Memoirs of Don 
Cherubim de la Ronda; containing many delight- 
ful Novels, 2 Vols. By Mr. Lo as Author of 
Gil-Blas, and the Devil upon Two Sticks. g. 44. 
itory of England and Ireland by way of Queſtion 


ard Anſwer. 2s. 2 . Th 
oems on ſeveral Occaſions in 8yo. by the Rev. J. S. | 
D. D. 1 1.58. 
Ditto in 12mo. 2s. 8 d. 
Travels into ſeveral remote Nations of the World. By 
Capt. Lemuel Gulliver. 21. 8d. 


The Memoirs of Signior Gaudentio di Lucca. Taken, 
from his Confeſſion and Examination before the Fa- 
thers of the Inquiſition. 25. 8 d. 
he Cupid. A Collection of three hundted of tbe 
molt beautiful Love Songs in the Engliſh Language, 
in 12 Parts, ſuited to 12 different Sorts of Lovers, 
viz, The Female Lover, the admiring Lover, the 
lighted Lover, the modeſt Lover, the conſtant Lo- | 
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ver, the jealous Lover, the tender Lover, the whin. 


ing Lover, the ſaucy Lover, the merry Lover, the 
prefling Lover, and the happy Lover. - 25. 24, 


The Turkiſh Spy, 8 Vols. | 17 5, 
Jacob's Law Tables | 25. 84, 
oughts on Religion, and other various Subjects. By 

M. Paſcal, 8vo. | 45. 44. 
The Pantheon 25. 6d, 
Father Paul on Eccleſiaſtical Benefices and Tythes, 
with an Account of his Life, 8yo, 41. 44. 
The Plain Dealer 25. 24, 


Miſcellaneous Works of his Excellency Matthew Prior, 


Eſq; in 2 Vols. Vol. I. containing the Hiſtory of 
his dw Time. Compiled from his own Manuſcripts, 


* © Reviſed and figned by himſelf. Vol. II. containing 


a new Collection of Poems, conſiſting of Epiſtles, 
Tales, Satyrs, Epigrams, &c. Never before publi- 


—_— | 51. 54. 
The Life of the Duke of Berwick, | 25. 34 
Voltaire's Letters concerning the Engliſh Nation 25. 14. 
Pope's Works, 3 Vols. 12mo. e 
Ditto, T etters, 2 Vols. *,.. 48. 44. 


Compleat Family Piece, containing many hundred Re- 
- ceipts in Phyſick, Surgery, Cookery, Hunting, 
Hawking, Fiſhing, Fowling, Husbandry, Garden- 
ing, c. 8 : 4. 2d. 
ww Pollni:z's Memoirs, 5 Vols. . 7 1. 
The . of Peter I. Emperor of Ruſſia, By John 
Mottley, Eſq; embeliſhed with curious Frontifpieces, 
an accurate Map of the Ruſſian Empire, and leveral 


